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THE OLD DOMINION. 


Virctn14, the slave state in which American hostilities are apparently 
destined to commence, is bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, on the 
north-east hy Maryland, on the south by North Carolina and Tennessee, 
and on the west by Kentucky and Ohio. According to last year’s census 
it contained 1,097,373 free whites, and 495,826 slaves, or a proportion of 
nearly two to one. Through its population Virginia occupies the first, 
through its superficial area the second, rank among the rebellious states, 
and as it contains an old aristocracy, should the confederation endure, it 
must become the leading state, in the same way as in the several states 
the landed aristocracy will assume the power. At any rate, it will lay 
claim to the premiership, and probably its only opponents for that 
honour will be the more enterprising South Carolina and the equally pre- 
tentious Georgia. 

Our readers are, of course, aware that the larger cities of the Yankees, 
and also the States, have certain sobriquets, which are not at all employed 
in jest. ‘Thus, New York is the empire city ; Philadelphia, the Quaker 
city ; Baltimore, the monumental city; Buffalo, the queen of the lakes ; 
and Boston, the city of notions. In the same way New Orleans was 
christened the crescent city ; Cincinnati, Porkopolis; and Saint Louis, 
the city of tombstones. The inhabitants of Kentucky are known as 
corncrackers ; those of Ohio, as buckeyes; of Illinois, as suckers; of 
Indiana, hoosiers ; of Missouri, pukers; of Wisconsin, badgers ; of Iowa, 
hawkeyes. In the same manner Pennsylvania is the Keystone state; 
Kentucky, ‘‘the dark and bloody ground ;” Massachusetts, the Bay state; 
Louisiana, the Creole state; Texas, the Lone Star; while Virginia is uni- 
versally hailed as the Old Dominion, or the mother of the presidents. 
Both names are justifiable, for Virginia is one of the earliest colonised 
states, while it gave the Union no less than four presidents: Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and a considerable number of other 
tgs politicians, among whom we need only mention Patrick 

enry Randolph, John Marshall, and Henry Clay. So long as the 
Union only consisted of the old thirteen states, while the east was unde- 
veloped, Pennsylvania’s iron and coal wealth not yet opened up, New 
York not yet the empress of commerce, and the primeval forests and 
prairie of the north-west not yet converted into inexhaustible corn-fields, 
Virginia was undoubtedly the most important state of the Union; and, 
thanks to its copious resources, could have easily retained that position, 
had it only yielded to the principles of free labour to the same extent as 
the North did. Inthe way matters have gone on, Virginia may be com- 
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pane to a gentleman of old family, who is satisfied with the tribute of 
D 


our paid him in return for the good services of his ancestors, and the 
ample estates his fathers have left him, and looks more to the enjoyment 
of his possessions than to their increase—till he suddenly wakes up to the 
unpleasant discovery that he has been gradually passed in the race of life 
by the hard-struggling and inventive people around him. In his house 
ou find many virtues, elegant manners, and a pleasant sociability, but 
the spirit of the age is not visible there. His estate is backward, and 
even sinks in comparison with others. Virginia is among the North 
American much what Spain was in the European family, prior to the 
recent alteration for the better. 

Virginia, situated exactly between the North and South, combines the 
advantages of both. The Alleghanies, with their side-branches running 
from north-east to south-west, divide the state into an eastern and a 
western half. Eastern Virginia, broken up by the mouths of large rivers 
and bays, is, towards the sea, flat, sandy, and partially swampy ; further 
inland, hilly. The centre of the state is mountainous, but rich in valleys 
adapted for cultivation; and Western Virginia is also mountainous, but 
richer in fine bottoms suited for settlement than the centre. 

The state possesses in its mountains an inexhaustible treasure of coals, 
a great deal of iron, some copper and lead, and excellent building mate- 
rial. Salt is obtained in large quantities, and the number of mineral 
springs is legion. The luxuriant meadow-lands in the west are suited 
for sheep-breeding, and in the forests, with which a considerable portion 
of the state is still covered, we meet, in addition to the trees of our 
forests, those of the farther South, such as the plane, the magnolia, the 
tulip-tree, and the chesnut. All sorts of game animate the forest regions 
of the mountains, nor is there any lack of fish. The climate varies 
according to the situation. In the east, while the summer months are 
hot and unhealthy, the winter ‘months mild, in the mountain regions the 
weather is rather severe in the first half of the year, in the other temperate. 
The west has moderately cold winters; snow rarely falls there, and never 
lies for any length of time. The soil, with the exception of the mountains, 
which cover about one-twelfth of the country, and the sandy districts 
both in the east and west, is very fertile, though in several counties it has 
been weakened by the constant tobacco growth, and is hence of but slight 
if any value. A considerable portion of the southern border counties is 
occupied by the Dismal Swamp. The principal rivers are the Potomac, 
which forms the frontier to Maryland, the Ohio, the James River, the 

pahannock, and the York, the two latter being navigable for a con- 
siderable distance by vessels of some burden. 

The principal employment of the Virginians is agricultural. The 
exports, consisting chiefly of tobacco and flour, during the last ten years, 
averaged about three million dollars, the imports about 550,000 dollars. 
The former have fallen considerably in comparison with earlier times, while 
the latter have slightly increased. The great superiority of the exports 
over the imports shows that Virginia is no large market for foreign trade, 
and the shipping belonging to the state is insignificant. The manufactures, 
too, are but small, when compared with those of the New England states. 
The only important ones are the iron foundries, which, on the annual 
average, uce native, cast, and forged steel to the value of two and a 
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‘half million dollars, the tar and turpentine distilleries, and a few tobaeeo 
factories. “The woollen and cotton factories only produce coarse cloth to 
dress the slaves, while the gun factory at Richmond can scarce supply 
the wants of the state. The notes of the Virginia banks, so long ago as 
1855, were only taken at a discount of one to two and a half per cent. : 
at the present moment the majority of the banks are probably bankrupt. 
A good deal has been done for the higher and lower schools, but the 
education of coloured people is severely prohibited, and indeed the whole 
scholastic system of Virginia is far inferior to that of the Northern states. 

The best portion of the state is what is termed “ the great valley of 
Virginia,” that is to say, the district between the Blue-ridge and Alle- 
ghany mountains, which contains about twenty counties. Itis, however, 
not a real valley, but a plateau intersected by various chains of hills and 
rivers, whose waters flow partly into the Atlantic, partly into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The climate here is as excellent as the soil, which is more 
carefully cultivated than in any other portion of the state. The west is 
proportionately but slightly colonised, and the sixty counties, which 
extend from the eastern base of the Blue-ridge to the sea, though for- 
merly the most productive, have suffered severely from the cultivation of 
tobacco. If these districts are but slightly productive for export, the 
production of slaves flourishes all the better there. Many planters only 

reed slaves to sell them to the cotton states, much in the same way as 
large cattle-breeders export the superfluity of their herds. In no other 
state is this traffic carried on so extensively, and it is calculated that 
during the last twenty years at least one hundred and twenty thousand 
head of this produce have been sold from Virginia to the South. Asa 
slave is worth, on the average, four hundred dollars, this would produce 
an annual revenue of two million four hundred thousand dollars. 

There are individuals almost in our immediate proximity, we are sorry 
to say, who consider this natural, and find in it a justification for Vir- 
ginia’s secession from the Union. We leave to them the far from enviable 
conviction that men can hold their fellow-men as property, and merely 
state that Virginians themselves have expressed the opinion how little 
profitable this property is to their state. Thus, for instance, the Aich- 
mond Inquirer wrote, in 1852: 


Virginia has an inexhaustible water-power, fine building materials, a health 
climate, a fertile soil, a favourable position for the cotton trade, and yet, for all 
that, has indubitably remained behindhand. At the acceptance of the Federal 
Constitution it had a larger fortune and a more numerous population than any 
other state in the Union, but it has fallen from its high estate to be the fifth in 
wealth and the fourth (now the sixth) in population. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio (to which we may now add Indiana and Illinois) are 
superior to Virginia in the first point, and all, with the exception of Massa- 
chusetts, in the second. The population of the Empire City, with its suburbs, 
is larger than the whole free population of Eastern and Central Virginia. The 
wealth of the little state of Massachusetts (its superficial area stands to that of 
Virginia as 78 to 316), which would be unable to support its population by the 
produce of its soil, is more than 126 millions larger than that of Virginia. New 

ork, a state, which at the Declaration of Independence stood so far beneath 
Massachusetts as Massachusetts did under Virginia, now possesses an amount 
of wealth larger than both those states. While, in 1850, the total wealth of 
New York state amounted to 1,080,309,216 dollars, that of Virginia‘was only 
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436,701,082 dollars. And yet the annual wealth of Virginia is larger than that 
of he York, its climate as soil are better, and the outi s land, with the 
: r 


same means of communication (the railway system of New York is nearly thrice 


as long as that of Virginia), offers similar advantages. 
Another paper published in the state, the Lynchburg Virginian, wrote 


The coal-beds of Virginia are the most extensive in the world, and the coal 
sesses the best qualities. The state is equally rich in iron, and there are splen- 
did strata of lead and copper. And yet we are dependent on Europe and our North 
for every yard of cloth, every coat and pair of boots, for the hat we wear, the 
axe and the scythe, the tub and the pail—in short, for everything we require, 
save the meat and bread we eat. Were we ever to be separated from the North, 
we Southerners would be unable to clothe ourselves. We could not fell our 
trees, plough our fields, or mow our meadows. We should fall into a condition 
so low that we prefer not to think of it. 


The last-quoted paper exaggerates, for the sake of producing an effect, 
but we will now show that the statements of the former journal are not 
overdrawn, and that with the progress of time circumstances have grown 
even more unfavourable to Virginia. 


In 1790, Virginia had a population of 1068 to the square mile, while 
the adjacent Pennsylvania, almost similarly endowed by nature, had 
only 928. By the year 1850, however, the proportions had so altered, 
that in Pentisylvania there were 1730; in Virginia but 1372 persons to 
the square mile. The relative extension of cultivated land, and the value 
of the estates, stand in a ratio to this slower increase of population in 
Virginia; and on this head our reader can compare the following small 
table, after a glance at the size of the various states : 
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STATES. a ~~ | Seneme® land | Value of farms. | valu of 

| | Dols. Dols. 
Virginia . . 10,360,185 | 15,792,167 216,401,543 | § 
Pennsylvania . 8 623,619 6,294,728 | 407,876,099 | 27 
New York. . 12,408,964 | 6,710,120 554,546,642 29 
Gile . .. 9,851,493 8,146,000 | 358,758,603 19 
New Jersey . 1,767,991 | 984,955 | 120,237,511 43 





It must be remarked that if the average quality of the land in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Ohio, be slightly better than in Virginia, that 
of New Jersey is considerably worse. 

The reason for this retrogression of Virginia, as compared with these 
and many other states, may be easily discovered. It is a slave state, and 
slavery is incompatible with manufactures and immigration, and the 
Northern states have essentially grown rich and powerful through those 
two elements. In the same way as in those countries where serfdom 
prevails, there is no middle class in the slave-holding districts of Virginia, 
or it is not sufficiently developed. The great Virginian landowner is, in 
every respect, a counterpart of the Polish nobility: he possesses all their 
virtues, and most of their vices. It is conceded that the population 
who work on their own account produce, by their industrial habits, 
the strength and prosperity of the world, and to their extraordinary 
predominance in the Northern states we must look for the extra- 
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ordi power of production prevailing in those states. The great 
mass of emigrants naturally fall into this powerful aap element, and 
only through their establishment in Virginia could the welfare of that 
state be permanently secured. Virginia does not require, as its legisla- 
tors appear to fancy, an immigration of capitalists, who would = up 
with the prevailing system ; or of beggars, who would take the place of 
slaves, but in the course of time grow idle and insubordinate waeairy 
the influence of slave-labour ; but it requires the immigration of artisans 
and small farmers, who not only bring with them, but retain, the habits 
of free labour. Such men improve (as several Northern counties show, 
in which this immigration is quietly going on) the condition of the 
country really and to a high degree ; and that must not surprise us, when 
we know that a good white labourer, not yet demoralised by the example 
of the slaves, can do the work of four negroes; and that, including 
women, children, aged persons, and invalids, three slaves must always be 
kept to do the work of one slave; and that, consequently, éwelve slaves 
are required to do what one good white labourer can perform. And here 
we will quote from a speech made by Henry A. Wise, during his candi- 
dature for the office of governor : 
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You, all of you, have land in superabundance, but it is poverty heaped on 
poverty. Poor land added to poor land, nothing added to nothing, produces 
nothing. While the landowner is chattering about politics at Richmond or in 
Congress, or passing the summer at White Springs, the land grows poorer and 

oorer, and Ya farms, negroes and all, eventually come under the hammer. 

he gentry flay the negroes, the negroes flay the land, till all grow poor together. 
You have trusted solely to agriculture; and what sort of agriculture? Every- 
where reeds and weeds; and your inattention to your only source of wealth has 
dried up the bosom of mother earth. I not long ago heard an anecdote about 
the state of your agriculture. I will not tell you where it happened, but it was 
not a hundred miles from here. A friend of mine was riding through a certain 
county and caught up one of our fellow-citizens on horseback, who had a bundle 
of hay for saddle, a rope for his bridle, and no stirrups. .My friend asked him 
whom the house belonged to they were just passing. The answer was, “ It’s mine.” 
They came to a second. “Whose house is that?’ “Mine too, stranger.” 
They reached a third. ‘And whose house may that be?” “That is mine too, 


stranger. But you mustn’t fancy that I am so cursed poor as to own all the 
land about here.” 


Wise made this speech at Alexandria, in Fairfax county, where Mount 
Vernon, Washington’s farm, is situated. What district he ey al- 
luded to we are unable to say, but we can mention to which he might have 
referred. In Surrey, Prince George, Charles’s city, and James’s counties, 
which are situated on James’s River, have a splendid soil, and the great 
advantage that the land has been under cultivation for two centuries, the 
average value of farm is only six dollars an acre. The number of slaves 
here, however, is nearly equal to that of the free population. The 
speaker could hardly have referred to Fairfax county, for, though the land 
here was less valuable twenty years back than in the river counties, it 
has greatly improved. Formerly, the number of slaves was larger here 
than that of free men, but now they are only half as many, through immi- 

tion and sales. Free labourers have taken the place of the negroes, 
and the value of the change is visible on all sides. Thousands of acres, 
which were formerly exhausted by tobacco-crops and deserted, have been 
purchased by Pennsylvanian immigrants, and broken up into small farms. 
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Where formerly nothing could be seen but a weed-covered desert, the 
rests pleasantly on pretty farm-houses, neat barns, arable and 
iture fields. Two years back it was a doubtful pomt whether land in 
Saibs eiusty wap worth cultivating ; but the question is now answered, 
and with it the question, how Virginia could be restored to her old posi- 
tion ? The answer is: reduction and speedy abolition of slavery, which 
only produees profit in the shape of negro breeding, ‘and which may 
vender individuals wealthy, but cannot profit the state. But suppose, 
for a change, we visit some of the chief towns of Virginia. 
Richmond, the capital of the state, situated on James's River, in a 


thousand souls, and is a pretty middle-class town. It consists of an 
upper and Jower part, the former crowning some steep sand-hills, the 
latter being immediately on the river. The quarter situated between 
the main street and the river bank, in which the warehouses of the 
merchants chiefly are, is dark and narrow. On the other hand, the 
streets of the upper town are broad, bright, and partially contain elegant 
houses. On the Schockhoe hill is the capitol, which, built in a style we 
must call Helleno-American, looks very grand at a distance, but loses 
much of its effect on a closer inspection. In the central hall is a life- 
size statue of Washington, representing the great patriot in plain civil 
clothing with a stick in his hand, and which is, if not the best statue, at 

rate the most faithful portrait of him, for the features are modelled 
after the plaster of Paris bust taken of him during dife. The material is 
marble, and the sculptor a Frenchman, Houdon. The view from the 
portico of the capitol is wonderfully fine. The lower town forms the im- 
mediate foreground; farther away, the river pours its foaming waters 
over masses of rock and between islands buried in dense foliage. Oppo- 
site the town, on the southern bank, is the small manufacturing village of 
Manchester, to which three bridges cross the rapids. Beyond the village 
is a landscape of green forest, only partially cleared, from which, during 
the magnolia season, the wind bears the fragrance for a great distance. 
The other public buildings of Richmond worth mentioning are the city 
hall, the custom-house, which is said to have cost half a million dollars, 
and the prison, which has a fagade thirty feet in length. Of the thirty 
churches, not one is remarkable for architectural beauty. The factories, 
all driven by water-power, are the largest in Virginia: they consist of 
wool and cotton factories, tobacco stores, forges and flour mills, one of 
the latter being considered the largest in the Union, and, when in full 
‘work, it can produce a thousand casks of flour. The South American 
market chiefly obtains this necessity of life from Richmond, for Virginian 
wheat, when ground, is better suited than any other for export to tropical 
countries. The quantity of tobacco at times stored here is only sur- 
passed by that accumulated in the London docks, 

The second city of Virginia, in size and population, is Norfolk, on 
Elizabeth River, an arm of the James, about forty miles from the sea. 
It has eighteen thousand inhabitants, and is built irregularly on a plain. 
The river is navigable by the largest vessels; the harbour is spacious, 
easy of entrance, and safe, and is defended by forts Monroe and Calhoun. 
Immediately opposite the city are the suburbs of Gosport and Portsmouth, 
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where the United States government have a large ship-building yard, a 
dry dock, and hospital, and where, a short while back, a portion of the 
Federal fleet was burnt by the officials to prevent it falling into the hands 
of ‘the rebels. We may also mention ing, on the Ohio, the chief 
town of Western Virginia, with important factories, and a population of 
eleven thousand ; and lastly, Charlottesville, near Monticello, the former 
residence of Jefferson, and his present grave. At Charlottesville is also 
the university of Virginia. The building is a parallelogram, of one and 
two storied edifices, with porticos. It was founded in 1814, by J 

who took a deep interest in it, and attached such value to it, that, in 
the epitaph found after his death among his papers, he declared his 
share in its foundation the third greatest of his merits, and only gave 
precedence to the authorship of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of Virginia. The university is really a good one, and 
the best in the South, but is m every respect inferior to Harford. It is 
exclusively attended by young men from the Southern states (when Froé- 
bel, the German traveller, visited it, three hundred and ninety-seven 
students were there, of whom only one belonged to a free-soil state), and 
we therefore need not expect any depth of learning. It would appear, 
indeed, as if the Southerners were unconsciously affected by that law 
which prohibits negroes being taught to read or write. 

When we speak of the people of Virginia we only allude to the - 
lation of the eastern and central counties ; for the west, where but few 
slaves are kept, resembles, in its mode of life and thought, rather the 
states to the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, than the eastern half of 
its own state. In the east and a portion of the centre, agriculture is in 
the condition to which we previously referred. The traveller who at 
nightfall leaves industrious, enterprising Pennsylvania, with its gay towns 
and smiling fields, is peculiarly affected the next morning on seeing the 
stagnation and decrepitude of Virginian institutions. Everything, with 
the exception of palatial country-houses belonging to large slave-owners, 
looks desolate and neglected. No American sets so high a value on his 
home-country, no one is so firmly convinced that his state is the first 
and brightest star in the galaxy of the Union, as the Virginian, and 
though we have seen that a few farther-sighted men do not cling to this 
Opinion, the majority behave as if they were still in the year of grace 
1776, and seem not to notice that the world beyond the Potomac and 
Ohio borders has wonderfully changed, while Virginia has remained, to 
a great extent, as it was. 

Although Americans generally like to draw the attention of a foreigner 
to the advantages of their country, and force him into an expression of 
his admiration, the Virginian plays the first fiddle in this respect, and 
can hardly swallow a negative reply to questions intended to obtain a re- 
cognition of such claims, or a confirmation of haughty comparisons. 
Before now ‘he has compared the situation of Richmond with that of 
Florence, and hinted that the town was built on more hills than ancient 
Rome, in which remark was naturally concealed the self-consciousness 
that Richmond was more important than Rome. In addition to this 
pride in the state and its capitol, we also find the Virginians remarkably 
sweet on certain moral advantages they fancy they possess, and especially 
the predicate of chivalry and tenderer notions about honour, which have 
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kept up here the duel of “ the old times.”” The greatest caution is 
pie Fe in the choice of a on insults, which elsewhere would be 
scarce noticed, are here often expiated with blood. We must concede, 
‘however, that on such occasions the Virginian oy the coarse 
brutality of the South-western states, where bowie- 
are uced on the slightest provocation. As a general rule, disputes 
uire to ripen for some time ere they produce a crop of pistol bullets, 
a when hostilities really come to a head, the combatants fight like 
ntlemen, and not like tigers and hyznas, _ thinking of murder. 
till, it is peculiar to observe the cool way in which the ladies will discuss 
here the necessity and possibility of an early collision between hostile 
rsons. 

With this romantic tendency, however, real merits are combined in the 
character of the Virginians. The society at Richmond, and among the 
large planters living in the country, is in the highest degree lively, warm- 
hearted, liberal, and hospitable. Although it is not difficult in America, 
with the exception of Boston, perhaps, to get into good society, and 
though, as a general rule, there is not such a strict adherence to those 
formalities that rule social life, ceremony plays a smaller part in Virginia 
than anywhere else. They care little for ostentation, and possess an 
openness and frankness which enable you to “reckon up” everybody’s 
character at an interview. Nowhere in the world, probably, is social 
life so little of a masquerade as at the capital of Virginia, and nowhere 
is a stranger more cordially received. 

The reasons for this may be easily traced, for they lie in the peculiar 
development which American society has undergone in Virginia. The 
social system here is surrounded by influences, which are unknown, or only 
mere present, in other districts of the Union. Many peculiarities of 

irginian society may certainly be met with in the adjoining states, espe- 
cially in Maryland and South Carolina, and hence Virginia cannot be 
regarded as the sole exception from the general type of American society. 
Still, it is the most remarkable example and primitive type of that social 
development peculiar to the slave states; the features are finer and less 
mingled, and in Virginia we witness the highest and best that such 
states can attain under such circumstances. 

The division of land in Virginia is perfectly different from that in the 
north and north-west: while in the latter large estates are the exception, 
in the former they are the rule. Certainly, in both districts, the law 
prevails that no man shall hold more land than he can cultivate ; but the 
political and social arrangements vary, and hence the result of the prin- 
ciple must vary too. And this remark brings us back to slavery once 
again. Throughout the North, where the climate invites to labour, 
where competition is great, where there are no slaves, not even masters 
and servants in one sense, and handicraft is not looked on as a disgrace, 
the land is divided into small farms, so that only a small fragment of the 
population holds more than it can cultivate with its own family and one 
or two helps. It is quite different in the whole of Eastern Virginia and 
the Southern states, where the land is divided into plantations, which 
embrace at times more than ten thousand acres, and are cultivated by 
slave labour. The revolution produced but slight changes in the system 
of tenure in these states, and the Virginian landed gentleman resembles 


ives and revolvers 
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our own in many respects. He may not enjoy such extensive political 
privileges, but in every other respect has the same authority over his 
estate. The mansion is generally built in the pleasantest part of the 
plantation, and, with the exception of the master, all are either servants 
or slaves. 

The influence which these customs exercise on society is remarkable, 
and hardly a greater opposition can be found in America than the life of 
the Northern and the Southern landowners. It is only in the vicinity of 
the larger northern towns that we meet with landowners who do not cul- 
tivate the soil in the sweat of their own brow, and even in such cases it 
is more a summer residence than a farm intended to bring in money. 
The Northern farmer is nearly always the head labourer on his piece of 
land, and his wife, his daughters and sons—unless, where ambition 
prompts the latter to attempt trading or a learned profession in the towns 
—have their share in the management of the farm, by performing the 
household duties. The Northern farmer, in a word, is the same as the 
German peasant, and however much he may be superior to the latter in 
demeanour and education, the habit of daily hard work is but little favour- 
able to mental development. He is dry, sparing of words, sober, and 
prosaic ; but, on the other side, labour develops in him qualities which 
counterbalance his defects, for it arouses self-confidence, prevents the 
power of the will from falling asleep, and keeps up and strengthens the feel- 
ing of independence. 

Perfectly different from this picture is the life of the Southern land- 
owner, who would lower himself in the sight of his peers if he turned his 
hand to anything upon his estate. Labour is reserved for the slave ; the 
master only lives for enjoyment, politics, and, in some cases, for literature 
and the sciences. A handicraft, especially in the country, places a white 
on a level with the negro, and even the workman in towns is regarded 
by the Virginian cavalier at the most as a middle term between the free 
man and the slave, an opinion which, curiously enough, prevailed through 
the whole period of ancient Greece, and was defended by the philosophers 
of Athens on the same grounds. Since the abolition of the law of entail, 
many of the large estates have been broken up, and the owners have 
fallen into poverty; but they would sooner live on the charity of their 
friends, and those who with more manly feelings sought an honest income, 
at any rate, left the state in which they were born, and went to those 
districts where labour is not deemed unworthy of a free man. Surrounded 
by hundreds of slaves, the Virginian planter vegetates on his estate, the 
management of which he frequently leaves to an overseer. The weak- 
minded and indolent devote themselves to pleasure, the more gifted and 
ambitious to study, and it is precisely the same with their families. 
Strangers to any work that claims bodily exertion, having every wish 
gratified, they have abundant opportunity and leisure to appropriate that 
aristocratic grace and quietness which renders them so amiable in their 
intercourse with others. If this is even more the case in Virginia than 
in the more southern slave states, the reason is that the aristocracy is 
older here than in the South, where new .plantations were formed 
so lately as forty years back by expelling the Indians, and the senses 
and manners were affected by the roughness of a backwoods life and 
contact with the evil elements which the Cusiteg tide of the American pro- 
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cess of civilisation constantly cast on the western border. But even down 
‘South, in South Carolina, Danii and Alabama, the traveller more fre- 
ly meets people of elegant manners and good education than in the 
states, excepting the large cities, and especially Boston and Phila- 
delphia. 

It is ‘a notorious fact that, as a general rule, the American is anything 

‘but free from family pride. Great respect is shown to self-made men, but 
&® proper value is attached to a descent from great names, and not a few 
‘who are quite certain that they had a great-grandfather, display as great 
pleasure in his memory as do grandsons in countries where noble birth 
still passes ‘as current coin. If a man can carry his pedigree beyond the 
Revolution, he does so with considerable satisfaction, and if the roots of 
the family-tree grow beneath the Atlantic into some noble English 
family, ‘the satisfaction is doubly great. In Virginia this species of pride 
is very frequently noticed : there are a good many families there which 
‘boast openly of their English ancestors, and this can be more easily proved 
im Virginia than elsewhere, as the estates have so rarely changed hands, 
Jess so than im any other state of the Union. A traveller tells us that on 
one occasion a Virginian spoke very sharply against this weakness of his 
countrymen, but ‘five minutes later told his hearer, m confidence, that he 
could trace back his descent direct to Williarn the Conqueror. He pro- 
bably read in his auditor’s amazed countenance that he regarded this as a 
rather strange commentary on his previous criticism of the American 
character, for he added immediately that it afforded him great satisfac- 
tion to check the pride of a maiden aunt by reminding her that, on the 
mother’s side, she was descended from a poor Irish girl, who had been 
‘transported to the banks of James River, and sold there for a ton of 
‘tobacco. 

Country life in Virginia is anything but solitary or tedious. During 
a great portion of the year, constant visiting tours through the state are 
made. At such periods the planters have all their friends, from far and 
near, residing with them for weeks, and there is no end to the amuse- 
ments. Their houses are very well adapted for such hospitality, for they 
are generally very large and spacious, when compared with those in the 
Northern states. In many of them the eye rests on imposing masses of 
stone, displaymg an irregular style of architecture, which forms a striking 
contrast to the severe classic simplicity of the North. Usually the nucleus 
of such a country-house is an old-fashioned building dating from pre- 
revolutionary times, to which later owners have added the most diversified 
wings. The stranger is peculiarly affected on seeing for the ‘first time 
antique turrets, mullions, and projecting gables, amid ‘the foliage of 
American ‘trees, for it seems to him as if such things harmonised better 
‘with our oak, birch, or ash, than with the hickory, the tulip-tree, and the 
magnolia. What we consider perfectly regular on the banks of the 
Rhine or Danube, and pay scarce any attention to, strikes us on meeting 
iton the Roanoke or the Shenandoah. In the New World the buildings 
and fashions of the old one appear doubly old. 

During the period of the visits to which we have alluded, the guests 
sometimes meet at the breakfast; in other cases, after that hospitable meal 
is over. If a general excursion be on the tapzs, they start before the heat 

of the day begins to be perceptible ; in other cases, they spend the fore- 
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noon in walks in the garden, or preparations for the evening. At about 
eleven o'clock, every one who is not shooting or fishing disappears in hig 
bedroom, lets down the curtains and jalousies, and indulges in slumber, or 
a comfortable dreamy state of rest, until the sunbeams. grow less. hot and 
lurid. The evening is generally filled up with a dance, which is trans- 
ferred to the lawn in front of the house, when the atmosphere of the 
rooms becomes too oppressive. Such a company sporting in the moony. 
light offers a most charming sight. Merry laugiter accompanies the 
movements of the dance, and in the distance the whip-poor-will min 
its.cry with the sounds of the music. The magnolias and robinias e 
their fragrance ; large glow-worms move about, as if imitating the danee, 
in flashing circles (for in this country they do not. glow constantly but in- 
termittently); while from the bush and the cabins of the negroes echo) 
merry songs and the loudly-struck banjo. They imitate their masters. to. 
the best of their ability, laugh and hop, roll their eyes, display their ivory 
teeth, swing their long arms and strangely formed limbs in the most 
laughter-provoking fashion, singing the pleasures of ’coon hunting and 
the joys of the hoe cake in all sorts of melodies, and amuse themselves as 
well as circumstances will allow. 

The negro in Virginia, we must allow, is not so very badly off, for 
domestic slavery is most prevalent, and the labour is not so oppressive as 
in the cotton and rice states. In general his master only asks of him a por- 
tion of his time, and pays him for any extra work, so that some negroes earn 
very decent sums of money. The food is abundant, and the slave is only 
oppressed by the fact that he is property, and not a human being, when 
he is sold. Still, we do not offer this as any excuse for slavery ; it still 
remains an injustice to humanity, a misfortune even to those negroes who 
do not feel their position uncomfortable, but, above all, an injury to those 
white men on whose territory the system prevails, while it prevents the 
development and progress of Virginia, which, without it, would now be 
what it formerly was: the noblest, richest, and most powerful among the 
states of the Union. ’ 

Such is the amount of information we have been able to collect. from 
very various sources, and we believe that it will explain much that appears 
enigmatical in the information that periodically arrives from America. It 
is very evident that Pennsylvania has for some time past been carrying on 
a peaceful invasion of Virginia, and the earnest, honest farmers, oe have 
their prosperity at stake, are not at all disposed to throw in their lot with 
the reckless Southerners. While Eastern and Central Virginia have joined 
the Secessionists—grudgingly, though, as they do not like trouble—the 
more active Northerners, who occupy the western district, have formed 
themselves into regiments, determined to defend their own, and looking 
confidently to the Federal troops for assistance, should they be attacked. 
In this way the action of Virginia is paralysed to a very considerable 
extent, and we feel very little doubt but that the state will revert to its 
old allegiance so soon as the forward march of General Scott is seriously 
undertaken. 

In our last issue, while noticing a work by Count Agénor de Gasparin, 
we sought to show what the demands of the Unionists were, and our 
opinion has been more than confirmed by the events of the past month, 
President Lincoln has avoided fighting, in the hope of being able to, 
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reconcile matters ; and Jefferson Davis appears not to regard the affair in 
so comfortable a light as he did some time back. The haughty Southerners 
were compelled to take the first step, by sending envoys to Washington ; 
and though the terms they seipineh were of course unacceptable, still we 
may be justified in hoping that something may yet come of the negotia- 
tions. At any rate, the delay is all to the advantage of the president : 
he has been enabled to concentrate his army round the capitol, and 
protect it from a coup de main, while at the same time equipping a fleet 
with which effectually to blockade the four chief Southern ports. 

At the same time the South is beginning to discover that it cannot 
coerce England and France into active interference by the absence of the 
usual cotton supply. Manchester has not collapsed up to the present, and 
Liverpool has not hitherto indulged in one of its ordinary growls. We 
entertain no doubt that our manufacturers will suffer considerably should 
hostilities really begin, and until cotton could be raised elsewhere. But, 
on the other hand, cotton cultivation in India, Jamaica, Africa, and 
Algiers, will liberate us from any further contact with that accursed 
institution whose existence we have been hitherto forced to overlook 
through commercial considerations. Such a release will, surely, com- 

nsate for much sacrifice. The Emperor Napoleon has given the world 
proof that he is not at all inclined to take the part of the South ; for, 
through fear of any misapprehension, he has quite recently put an end to 
the system of negro immigration because it bore a likeness to slavery ; 
and thus the South is utterly isolated. Ere long she will be cut off from 
the outer world by a strict blockade, and eventual surrender can only be 
a question of time. 

The South, however, ought to reflect that protracted resistance must 
only increase the exasperation of the North. The expenses already en- 
tailed by the secession are enormous: trade is stagnating, and many 
merchants are on the verge of ruin. If a compromise be still possible, it 
will not be so for long, for the Northerners are resolute ; and if Southern 
obstinacy compel them to leave their families and business for any 
lengthened period, they will insist on the war being continued, and the 
arrogance of the South once for all put down. During war, the moment 
arrives when going on is found to be cheaper than withdrawing, and that 
moment would come sooner in America than in any other land, owing to 
the peculiar circumstances of the combatants. On the other hand, we 
cannot refrain from seeing that it would be utter ruin to the South, having 
gone so far, to retrograde. 

The reason why the slave states seceded has been erroneously explained 
by writers in this country; it was not the election of President Lin- 
coln, because he would have been unable to attack the “ peculiar in- 
stitution,” since more than one-half the Senate are democrats, and the 
Supreme Court is entirely in the hands of that party. Hence the Fe- 
deral states would not have dreamed of attacking slavery, for the repub- 
lican party did not possess the power to prohibit the extinction of slavery 
in territories, repeal the slave imprisonment law, or abolish the institu- 
tion in the district of Columbia ; all that it could do in the matter was 
limited to moral working and moral pressure, for Congress has no right 
to interfere in a legislative way in the laws and institutions of tlie indivi- 
dual states. Moreover, President Lincoln would never have thought of 
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assailing the South, because he belongs to the moderate faction of the 
republican party. What was it, then, that really led to the secession of 
the slave states ? | 

It was the certainty that the election of a republican president would 
prove an epoch in the history of American development : it was the cer- 
tainty that the predominance of the slaveholders was for ever broken, that 
the Federal administration was permanently torn from their hands, and 
the legislature and justice would soon be also taken from them ; lastly, it 
was the consciousness that slavery must, sooner or later, cease—a cer- 
tainty to which the haughty “ negro barons” would never give way. Such 
was the reason, we believe, why the South threw down the gauntlet and 
rashly determined to precipitate the crisis. 

If we regard slavery as the point on which the whole question turns, 
the slightest consideration shows us how madly the Southern states 
behaved in seceding. Now that war is declared, the North will not 
hesitate to do all in its power to root out slavery. Insurrections and deser- 
tions, fostered by the North, will very speedily ruin the South and the 
slave-owners. The human property will rapidly sink in price, and the 
Southerners will be compelled to employ all their activity and resourcés in 
defending themselves against a servile revolt. The commerce, trade, and 
navigation of the slave states will be utterly destroyed, and, in order to 
save themselves from ruin, nothing will be left to the confederation but 
to abolish slavery under very unfavourable circumstances, and sue for re- 
admission to the Union. While they belong to the Union the slave 
states have none of these heavy misfortunes to apprehend ; as members 
of the Federation they enjoy all its privileges, even the protection of 
their institutions against violent attacks from within and without, should 
their own resources not prove suflicient. 

Still, it must not be supposed that the coercion of the South may be 
anticipated between two mails. We have just learned that President 
Lincoln has demanded four hundred thousand men to carry the war into 
the enemy’s camp, and the Federalists would gladly throw dust in the eyes 
of Europe by displaying the majesty of a great nation that rises as one 
man to defend a sacred cause. That the number of men the president has 
demanded can be raised, does not admit the slightest doubt; but, given 
the men, something more is required. The backbone of an army is the 
commissariat, and we do not find that any but the most paltry arrange- 
ments have as yet been made for that. We certainly read that one 
thousand waggons will shortly be ready ; but, after all, they are but the 
pennyworth of bread to the intolerable amount of volunteers. Should 
ever this multitude be collected round Washington, they would prove to 
the inoffensive inhabitants a greater curse than a plague of locusts, and 
could not remain collected for a week. As, at the same time, without a 
commissariat, the Federal army could not advance twenty miles beyond 
the southern border, we- do not expect any great achievements on either 
side. Our view is confirmed by the latest telegraphic despatches, from 
which we learn that ten thousand rebels were defeated by the Federalists, 
at the expense of three killed and four wounded. Between such an action 
and Palestro there is considc able difference. The fact is, that the Ame- 
ricans are not adapted for fighting in the open field ; behind cotton-bales 
at New Orleans they showed the English what they could do, and, as a 
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rule, they prefer skulking behind trees and taking pot-shots, as 
was shown us the other day by the “own correspondent” of the Jius- 
trated News. The Northerners and Southerners are equally inefficient 
as regular troops ; in fact, they are far inferior to our volunteers, and any 
action that may take place will be won by the general that commits the 
smallest amount of errors. For choice, we should lay odds on the South 
in a-hand-to-hand fight, for the revolvers those gentlemen employ at home 
with such deadly effect would tell their tale on the field, while the Nor. 
thern militia hardly know one end of a rifle from the other. They may 
be full of good will, and, like true Americans, revel in the thought of the 
satisfactory settlement of a difficulty; but once expose these militiamen to 
the stern realities of war, and they will soon grow disgusted. Were the 
pacification of America dependent on the land forces, there are few of this 
generation who would survive to write the history of the war. 

Fortunately for President Lincoln, however, he can put the screw on in 
a far more satisfactory manner. He holds command of the seas, and can, 
if he please, invest the principal Southern ports, while keeping up a strict 
blockade of the sea-board. In that way he can coerce the confederated 
states with very slight effusion of blood, and pave the way for that com- 
promise which, as an honest citizen, he appears to desiderate. As there 
is nothing so foolish as fighting, especially between brothers—who, by 
the way, are the most inveterate foes when they come to a tussle—we 
live in hope that the catastrophe may still be averted, and that the mere 
fact of four hundred thousand men being drawn from their peaceful avo- 
cations will prove to the North that a disruption of the Union is prefer- 
able to internecine warfare between two great parties who have separated 
through a political difficulty. For our own part, we are strongly on the 
side of the North; but we think that, confident in his power, President 
Lincoln should offer the right hand of fellowship, which, we fancy, from 
all we have read, would be heartily grasped. And a reconciliation, with 
a slight concession of dignity, would be a greater honour to the new Pre- 
sident than if his troops occupied New Orleans, and dictated terms to the 
vanquished, 

If the slave states act wisely, and will yield quietly to what is inevitable, 
the curse of slavery may be gradually removed within the Union, with- 
out bloodshed or convulsions, or any material injury to them. We believe 
that President Lincoln, to stop bloodshed, would gladly accept a com- 
promise based on the gradual extirpation of slavery, though he would not 
even have asked for that had not the Southern states acted so foolishly, 
and placed themselves in a false position. The hour in which secession 


- declared was also the date of the abolition of the “ peculiar institu- 
n.” 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE TWENTIETH. 


I. 


THREE MONTHS LONGER. 


SrrinG waned. Summer came, and would soon be waning, too, for 
the hot days of July were now in. What had the months brought forth, 
since the election of Mr. Carlyle in April? Be you very sure they had 
not been without their events. 

Mr. Justice Hare’s illness had turned out to be a stroke of paralysis. 
People cannot act with unnatural harshness towards a child, and then 
discover they have been in the wrong, with impunity. Thus it proved 
with Mr. Justice Hare. He was recovering, but would never again be 
the man he had been. The fright, when Jasper had gone to tell of his 
illness at East Lynne, and was mistaken for fire, had done nobody an 
damage, save William and Joyce. William had caught a cold, which 
brought increased malady to the lungs; and Joyce seemed to have caught 
fear. She went about, more like one in a dream than awake, would be 
buried in a reverie for an hour at a time, and, if suddenly spoken to, 
would start and shiver. 

Mr. Carlyle and his wife departed for London, immediately that Mr. 
Hare was pronounced out of danger; which was in about a week from the 
time of his seizure. William accompanied them: partly for the benefit 
of London advice, partly that Mr. Carlyle would not be parted from him. 
Joyce went, in attendance, with some of the other servants. 

They found London ringing with the news of Sir Francis Levison’s 
arrest. London could not understand it: and the most wild and impro- 
bable tales were in circulation. The season was at its height; the excite- 
ment in proportion; it was more than a nine days’ wonder. On the ve 
evening of their arrival, a lady, young and beautiful, was shown into the 
_ presence of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. She had declined to give her name, 
but there arose to Mr. Carlyle’s memory, when he looked on her, one 
whota he had seen in earlier days, as the friend of his first wife: Blanche 
Challoner. It was not Blanche, however. 

The stranger looked keenly at Mr. Carlyle. He was standing with his 
hat in his hand, on the point of going out. ‘ Will you pardon this in- 
trusion ?” she asked. ‘I have come to you, as one human being, in 
need, cotnes to crave help of another. I am Lady Levison.” 

Barbara’s face flushed. Mr. Carlyle courteously invited the stranger 
to a chair, remaining standing himself. She sat for a moment, and then 
rose, evidently in an excess of agitation. 

“Yes, I am Lady Levison. Forced to call that man husband. That 
he has been a wicked man, I have long known ; but now, I hear he is a 
criminal. I hear it, I say, but I can get the truth from none. I went 
to Lord Mount Severn; he declined to give me particulars. I heard 
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that Mr. Carlyle would be in town as to-day ; and I resolved to come 
and ask them of him.”’ 

She delivered the sentences in a jerking, abrupt tone, betraying her 
inward emotion. Mr. Carlyle, looking somewhat unapproachable, made 
no immediate reply. 

“ You and I have both been deeply wronged by him, Mr. Carlyle. 
But I brought my wrong upon myself: you did not. My sister Blanche, 
whom he had cruelly treated—and, if I speak of it, I = speak of what 
is known to the world—warned me against him. Mrs. Levison, his 
grandmother, that ancient lady, who must now be bordering upon ninety, 
she warned me. The night before my wedding-day, she came on purpose 
to tell me that if I married Francis Levison I should rue it for life : 
there was yet time to retract, she said. Yes; there would have been 
time; but there was no will, I would not listen to either: I was led 
away by vanity, by folly, by something worse—the triumphing over my 
own sister. Poor Blanche! But, which has the best of the bargain 
now; she, or 1? And I have a child,” she continued, dropping her 
voice ; “a boy who inherits his father’s name. Mr. Carlyle’—bending 
forward and clasping her hands, while her face looked like one carved 
from stone—* will they condemn him ?” 

“Nothing, as yet, is positively proved against him,” replied Mr. 
Carlyle, compassionating the unhappy lady. 

“If I could but get a divorce!” she passionately uttered, apparently 
losing all self-control. “I might have got one, over and over again, 
since we married ; but there would have been the exposé and the scandal. 
If I could but change my child’s name! Tell me—does any chance of 
redress remain for me ?”’ 

There was none: and Mr. Carlyle did not attempt to speak of any. 
He offered a few kind words of sympathy, very generally expressed, and 
then prepared to go out. She moved, and stood in his way. 

“ You will not leave until you have given me the particulars! I pray 
you, do not! I came trustingly to you, hoping to know them.” 

“7 am waited for, to keep an important engagement,” he answered. 
‘* And, were my time at liberty, I should decline to tell them to you; on 
my own account, as well as on yours. Lay not discourtesy to my charge, 
Lady Levison : were I to speak of the man, even to you, his name would 
blister my lips.” 

“In every word of hate, spoken by you, I would sympathise ; every 
contemptuous expression of scorn, cast upon him from your heart, | 
would join in, tenfold.” 

Barbara was shocked. ‘‘ He is your husband, after all,” she took leave 
to whisper. 

“ My husband!” broke forth Lady Levison, in agitation unseemly. 
“Yes! There’s the wrong. Why did he, knowing he was what he was, 
delude me into becoming his wife? You ought to feel for me, Mrs. 
Carlyle: and you do feel for me; for you are a wife and a mother. How 
dare these base men marry?—take to themselves an innocent, iInexperi- 
enced girl, vowing, before God, to love, and honour, and cherish her? 
Were not his other sins impediment enough, but he must have crime 

also upon his conscience ?—and then must come with his bold face, and 
woo me! He has done me deep and irremediable wrong, and he has 














entailed upon his child an inheritance of shame. What had he, or I, done 
to deserve it, I ask?” 

Barbara felt half frightened at her vehemence: and Barbara might be 
thankful not to understand it. All her native gentleness, all her reti- 
cence of feeling, as a wife and a gentlewoman, had been goaded out of 
her. The process had been going on for some time, but this last revela- 
tion was the crowning point; and Alice, Lady Levison, turned round 
upon the world in her helpless resentment, like any poor wife, working 
in a garret, might have done. There are certain wrongs which bring 
out human nature in the high-born, as well as in the low. “Still, he 
is your husband,” was all Barbara could, with deprecation, again plead. 

“He made himself my husband by deceit, and I will throw him off 
in the face of day,” returned Lady Levison. ‘“ There is no moral obliga- 
tion why I should not. He has worked ill and ruin, ill and ruin upon me 
and my child; and the world shall never be allowed to think I have 
borne my share in it. How was it you kept your hands off him, when 
he reappeared, to brave you, in West Lynne?” she added, in a changed 
tone, turning to Mr. Carlyle. 

“I cannot tell. It was a marvel oftentimes to myself.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, adding a few civil words about 
leaving her with Mrs. Carlyle. Barbara, not possessing the scruples of 
her husband, yielded to “4 Levison’s request, and gave her the outline 
of the dark tale. Its outline only: and generously suppressing Afy’s 
name beyond the evening of the fatal event. Lady Levison listened 
without interruption. 

“‘ Do you and Mr. Carlyle believe him to have been guilty ?” 

“Yes. But Mr. Carlyle will not express his opinion to the world. 
He does not repay wrong with revenge. I have heard him say that if 
the lifting of his finger would send the man to his punishment, he would 
tie down his hands, rather than lift it.’’ 

“ Was his first wife, Isabel Vane, mad?” she presently asked. 

“* Mad ?” echoed Barbara, in surprise. 

«‘ When she quitted him for the other. It could have been nothing less 
than madness. I could understand a woman’s flying from him for love 
of Mr. Carlyle ; but, now that I have seen your husband, I cannot un- 
derstand the reverse side of the picture. I thank you for your courtesy, 
Mrs. Carlyle.” 

And, without another word, Alice Levison quitted the room as ab- 
ruptly as she had entered it. 

Well, the London visit came to an end. It was of little more than 
three weeks’ duration, for Barbara must be safe at home again. Mr. 
Carlyle remained for the rest of the season alone, but he varied it with 
journeys to East Lynne. He had returned home for good now, July, 
although the session had not quite terminated. There was another baby 
at East Lynne, a lovely little lady; pretty as Barbara herself had been 
at a month old. William was fading rapidly. The London physicians 
had but confirmed the opinion of Dr. Martin; and it was evident to all 
that the close would not be long protracted. 

Somebody else was fading—Lady Isabel. The cross had been too 
heavy, and she was sinking under its weight. Can you wonder at it? 
It might have been different had she yielded to its weight; striven to 
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that Mr. Carlyle would be in town as to-day; andI resolved to come 
and ask them of him.”’ 

She delivered the sentences in a jerking, abrupt tone, betraying her 
inward emotion. Mr. Carlyle, looking somewhat unapproachable, made 
no immediate reply. 

“You and I have both been deeply wronged by him, Mr. Carlyle, 
But I brought my wrong upon myself: you did not. My sister Blanche, 
whom he had cruelly treated—and, if I speak of it, I +. speak of what 
is known to the world—warned me against him. Mrs. Levison, his 
grandmother, that ancient lady, who must now be bordering upon ninety, 
she warned me. The night before my wedding-day, she came on purpose 
to tell me that if I married Francis Levison I should rue it for life - 
there was yet time to retract, she said. Yes; there would have been 
time; but there was no will. I would not listen to either: I was led 
away by a by folly, by something worse—the triumphing over my 
own sister. Poor Blanche! But, which has the best of the bargain 
now; she, or 1? And I have a child,” she continued, dropping her 
voice ; “a boy who inherits his father’s name. Mr. Carlyle”—bending 
forward and clasping her hands, while her face looked like one carved 
from stone—“ will they condemn him ?” 

“Nothing, as yet, is positively proved against him,” replied Mr. 
Carlyle, compassionating the unhappy lady. 

‘If I could but get a divorce!” she passionately uttered, apparently 
losing all self-control. ‘I might have got one, over and over again, 
since we married ; but there would have been the exposé and the scandal. 
If I could but change my child’s name! Tell me—does any chance of 
redress remain for me ?”’ 

There was none: and Mr. Carlyle did not attempt to speak of any. 
He offered a few kind words of sympathy, very generally expressed, and 
then prepared to go out. She moved, and stood in his way. 

“ You will not leave until you have given me the particulars! I pray 
you, do not! I came trustingly to you, hoping to know them.” 

“IT am waited for, to keep an important engagement,” he answered. 
‘“* And, were my time at liberty, I should decline to tell them to you; on 
my own account, as well as on yours. Lay not discourtesy to my charge, 
Lady Levison : were I to speak of the man, even to you, his name would 
blister my lips.” 

“In every word of hate, spoken by you, I would sympathise ; every 
contemptuous expression of scorn, cast upon him from your hesrt, J 
would join in, tenfold.” 

Barbara was shocked. ‘He is your husband, after all,” she took leave 
to whisper. 

“ My husband!” broke forth Lady Levison, in agitation unseemly. 
“Yes! There’s the wrong. Why did he, knowing he was what he was, 
delude me into becoming his wife? You ought to feel for me, Mrs. 
Carlyle: and you do feel for me; for you are a wife and a mother. How 

dare these base men marry?—take to themselves an innocent, inexperi 
enced girl, vowing, before God, to love, and honour, and cherish her? 
Were not his other sins impediment enough, but he must have crime 
also upon his conscience ?—and then must come with his bold face, and 
woo'me! He has.done me deep and irremediable wrong, and he has 
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iled upon his child an inheritance of shame. What had he, or I, done 
to deserve it, I ask?” 

Barbara felt half frightened at her vehemence: and Barbara might be 
thankful not to understand it. All her native gentleness, all her reti- 
cence of feeling, as a wife and a gentlewoman, had been goaded out of 
her. The process had been going on for some time, but this last revela- 
tion was the crowning point; and Alice, Lady Levison, turned round 
upon the world in her helpless resentment, like any poor wife, working 
in a garret, might have done. There are certain wrongs which bring 
out human nature in the high-born, as well as in the low. “Still, he 
is your husband,” was all could, with deprecation, again plead. 

“He made himself my husband by deceit, and I will throw him off 
in the face of day,”’ returned Lady Levison. ‘ There is no moral obliga- 
tion why I should not. He has worked ill and ruin, ill and ruin upon me 
and my child; and the world shall never be allowed to think I have 
borne my share in it. How was it you kept your hands off him, when 
he reappeared, to brave you, in West Lynne?” she added, in a changed 
tone, turning to Mr. Carlyle. 

“T cannot tell. It was a marvel oftentimes to myself.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke, adding a few civil words about 
leaving her with Mrs. Carlyle. Barbara, not possessing the scruples of 
her husband, yielded to Lady Levison’s request, and gave her the outline 
of the dark tale. Its outlme only: and generously suppressing Afy’s 
name beyond the evening of the fatal event. Lady Levison listened 
without interruption. 

“‘ Do you and Mr. Carlyle believe him to have been guilty ?” 

“Yes. But Mr. Carlyle will not express his opinion to the world. 
He does not repay wrong with revenge. I have heard him say that if 
the lifting of his finger would send the man to his punishment, he would 
tie down his hands, rather than lift it.”’ 

“ Was his first wife, Isabel Vane, mad?” she presently asked. 

“ Mad ?” echoed Barbara, in surprise. 

“ When she quitted him for the other. It could have been nothing less 
than madness. I could understand a woman's flying from him for love 
of Mr. Carlyle ; but, now that I haye seen your husband, I cannot un- 
derstand the reverse side of the picture. I thank you for your courtesy, 
Mrs. Carlyle.” 

And, without another word, Alice Levison quitted the room as ab- 
ruptly as she had entered it. 

Well, the London visit eame to an end. It was of little more than 
three weeks’ duration, for Barbara must be safe at home again. Mr. 
Carlyle remained for the rest of the season alone, but he varied it with 
journeys to East Lynne. He had returned home for good now, July, 
although the session had not quite terminated. There was another baby 
at East Lynne, a lovely little lady; pretty as Barbara herself had been 
at a month old. William was fading rapidly. The Loudon physicians 
had but confirmed the opinion of Dr. Martin; and it was pos ta to all 
that the close would not be long protracted. 

Somebody else was fading—Lady Isabel. The cross had been too 
heavy, and she was sinking under its weight. Can you wonder at it? 
It might have been different had she yielded to its weight; striven to 
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bear it in patience and in silence, after the manner she ‘had carved out 
for herself. But she did not. She rebelled against it: and it was cost- 
ing her her life. The hourly and daily excitement, arising from the false 
position in which she had placed herself by returning to East Lynne, 
calmed down with the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Carl le for town. 
Then the reaction set in. The incessant irritation on the mind, the 
feelings, and the nerves, was gone ; but in its place had settled the no 
less dangerous apathy, the dull quiet of despair. It was the excitement 
which had kept her up: and, that over, she began to sink with alarming 
rapidity. There appeared to be no ostensible disease, but she was 
wasting away day by day; as, it had been told, her mother had done. 
Her fading was observed by none; and she still discharged her duties 
as aan governess : ea she snatched portions of her time to spend 
with William. Was she conscious of her own decay? Partially so: and, 
had anybody inquired what her malady was, would have answered, A 
breaking heart. 

An intensely hot day it was, under the July sun. Afy Hallijohn was 
‘sailing up the street in its beams, finer and vainer than ever. Afy had 
not ) had out particularly clear in the eyes of West Lynne, after that 
examination. Besides the little episode, touching the London visit, Afy 
stood convicted, if not of perjury, of something very like it. It is true, 
that when the coroner’s inquest on her father took place, she was not 
sworn to the truth of her evidence ; and Richard Hare mistook, in be- 
lieving that she was. She had then asserted that nobody was at the 
cottage that night but Richard Hare, for she would not bring Thorn’s 
name out to the public. Not that she had the remotest suspicion that 
he had anything to do with the tragedy; we must give her her due 
there; she did fully believe Richard Hare was guilty. Which will ac- 
count for her passionate declaration to Mr. Carlyle at East Lynne, that 
Richard Hare was the murderer, and not Thorn, with sundry other little 
odds and ends. Afy on that point but spoke as she believed. But when 
she was put upon her oath before the magistrates, she was compelled to 
convict herself of falsehood. 

All this told badly at West Lynne, and Afy grew into odour as grace- 
less as ever. She stoutly stood up for her own part: to listen to her, 
you would have believed her a heroine immaculate ; and some were con- 
vinced, and espoused her cause. Not so Mrs. Latimer. Her faith was 
shaken. She discharged Afy, according her, however, the favour of 4 
month’s warning ; which took off the chief stigma of the step. Amongst 
her warmest advocates was Mr. Joe Jiffin. Somewhat dubious when the 
startling news came out, he suffered himself to be wholly talked over by 
Afy. She made her tale thoroughly good to him, as she had once made 
it to Mrs. Latimer; and, in the ardour of the moment, Mr. Jiffin laid 
himself, his hand, and his cheesemongery at Afy’s feet. Had a veritable 
saint come forth out of the world of spirits to testify against Afy, Mr. 
Jiffin would have turned a deaf ear from that time forth. 

Who so proud now as Afy ?—who so scornfully triumphant over West 
Lynne? She went into respectable lodgings, and began making her 
preparations, in the shape of fine bonnets and gowns. Handsome lodg- 
ings, and positively within sight of the windows of Miss mon we Here 
Afy was the lady, and here Mr. Joe Jiffin was permitted the favour of an 
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occasional evening visit, some female friend or other, of Afy’s, being 
always present to play propriety. Indeed, you might have thought she 
had just emerged from a convent of nuns, so over-scrupulous was she, 
“ Wretches!” ejaculated Mr. Jiffin, apostrophising West Lynne and its 
malicious gossipers, “ she’s as particular and innocent as an angel,”’ 

Afy was sailing up the street in the July suz. She surveyed the house 
of Mr. Joe Jiffin with satisfaction as she passed it, for it was being em- 
bellished outside and in, to receive her; while packages of new furniture 
were arriving by every train. She threw out hints, and the enraptured 
bridegroom-elect acted upon them. He saw her from his shop, and came 
rushing out. 

“They are getting on so well, Miss Afy! It will all be finished this 
week. The drawing-room paper is hung, and looks beautiful. The gold 
border is exquisite. Would you like to step up-stairs with me and look 
at it ?” 

“Oh dear!” responded the shocked Afy. ‘Go up-stairs with you, 
Mr. Jiffin! Has not West Lynne been ill natured enough already? 
You don’t understand these things.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” meekly responded the poor little man, I’m 
sure I beg your pardon, Miss Afy. I meant no offence.” 

“‘T wish to goodness,” resumed Afy, with emphasis, “ you'd leave off 
those white badges of aprons !”’ 

Mr. Jiffin coughed in perplexity. It was a sore and difficult point. 
“T’d do almost anything you asked me, Miss Afy; you must know I 
would ; but only think how I should grease my—my—lower garments !” 

Afy gave a shriek, and turned her modest cheeks the other way. 

“ Not to speak of my waistcoats,” went on Mr. Jiffin, all in dire confu- 
sion ; “ but they’d come in for a touch of it. There’s the work with the 
tubs of butter, and the cutting up of the bacon and hams, and the dirt off 
the cheeses, and the splashings from the pickled pork barrels: it’s all 
greasy together. Besides the squashing of an egg upon you now and 
then, which nobody can help. I assure you, Miss Afy, if 1 were to dis- 
card my aprons, I might put on a new pair of—articles—every week, and 
not be decent in front then.” 

Afy groaned. Whether at the delicacy of the subject, or the whole- 
sale destruction hinted at, Mr. Jiffin did not know. 

“You go to Lynneborough by the early train to-morrow, don’t you, 
Miss Afy?” asked he, by way of changing the topic. 

“Everybody knows that,” said Afy. ‘‘A good many of us go, The 
trial comes on at nine, so of course it’s necessary to be there early. Have 
you heard the rumour, about Richard Hare ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Jifin. ‘ What rumour is it ?” 

‘i “Tt is circulating through West Lynne. They say he is to be tried 
so.” 

“Ts he found ?” cried Mr, Jiffin, in surprise. 

“T don’t know anything about it, myself. It has been said lately that 
he was dead, you know. As to which is guilty, he or Levison, I don’t 
think it much matters,” pursued Afy, with a lofty toss of the head, and a 
severe countenance. ‘“ My opinion always was that they were a couple 
of bad ones, two I wouldn’t have touched with a long pole.” 

Afy sailed away, her crinoline sweeping each side of the wide pave- 
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ment. If she purposed sporting that crinoline in the crowded assize 
court on the morrow, it would inevitably come to grief. A few steps 
farther, she encountered Mr. Carlyle. 

“So, Afy? You are really going to be married at last !” 

“ Jiffin fancies so, sir. Iam not sure yet but what I shall change my 
mind. Jiffin thinks there’s nobody like meé: if I could eat gold and 
silver, he’d provide it; and he’s as fond as fond can be. But then, you 
know, sir, he’s half soft.” 

“Soft, as to you, perhaps,” laughed Mr. Carlyle. “I consider him 

civil, respectable man, Afy ” 

“ And then, I never did think to marry a shopkeeper,” grumbled Afy, 
“T looked a little higher than that. Only fancy, sir, having a husband 
who wears a white apron tied round him !” 

“Terrible !” responded Mr. Carlyle, with a grave face. 

“* Not but what it will be a tolerable settlement,” rejoined Afy, veering 
round a point. “ He’s having his house done up in style: and I shall 
keep two good servants, and do nothing, myself, but dress, and subscribe 
to the library. He makes plenty of money.” 

“ A very tolerable settlement, I should say,” returned Mr. Carlyle: 
and Afy’s face fell before the glance of his eye, merry though it was. 
“ Take care you don’t spend all his money for him, Afy.” 

 T’ll take care of that,” nodded Afy, significantly. “Sir,” she some- 
what abruptly added, “ what is it that’s the matter with Joyce?” 

“TI do not know,” said Mr. Carlyle, becoming serious. ‘ There does 
appear to be something the matter with her, for she is much changed.” 

“T never saw anybody so changed in my life,” exclaimed Afy. “I 
told her, the other day, that she was just like one who had got some 
dreadful secret upon the mind.” 

“Tt is really more like that than anything else,” observed Mr. 
Carlyle. 

* But she’s one of the close ones, is Joyce,” continued Afy. “No fear 
that she’ll give out a clue, if it does not suit her to de so. She told me, 
im answer, to mind my own business, and not to take absurd fancies in 
my head. How is the baby, sir? And Mrs. Carlyle ?” 

“All well. Good day, Afy.” 


Il. 
THE TRIAL. 


Sraciovs courts were the assize courts of Lynneborough. And it was 
well they were so: otherwise more people had been disappointed, and 
numbers were, of hearing the noted trial of Sir Francis Levison for the 
murder of George Hallijohn. ; 

The circumstances attending the case caused it to bear for the public 
an unparalleled interest. ‘The rank of the accused, and his antecedents, 
more especially that particular, local antecedent touching the Lady Isabel 
Carlyle; the verdict still out against Richard Hare ; the length of time 
which had elapsed since; the part played in it by Afy; the intense 
curiosity as to the part taken in it by Otway Bethel; the speculation as 
to what had been the exact details, and the doubt of a conviction ; all 
contributed to fan the curiosity of the public. People came from far and 
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near to be present. Friends of Mr. Carlyle, friends of the Hares, friends 
of the Challoner family, friends of the prisoner; besides the general 
public. Colonel Bethel, and Mr. Justice had conspicuous seats. 

earn ae Rn took his place on the bench. But 
not before a rumour gone the court: a rumour that seemed 
to shake it to its centre, and which people stretched out their necks to 
hear. Otway Bethel had turned Queen’s evidence, and was to be admitted 
as witness for the crown. 

Thin, haggard, pale, looked Francis Levison as he was placed in the 
dock. His incarceration had not in any way contributed to his personal 
advantages: and there was an ever-recurring expression of dread upon 
his countenance, not pleasant to look upon. He was dressed in black, old 
Mrs. Levison having died, and his diamond ring shone conspicuous still 
on his white hand, now whiter than ever. The most eminent counsel were 
engaged on both sides. 

The testimony of the witnesses, already given, need not be recapitulated. 
The identification of the prisoner with the man Thorn was fully esta- 
blished. Ebenezer James proved that. Afy proved it ; and also he, 
Thorn, was at the cottage that night. Sir Peter Levison’s groom was 
likewise re-examined. But still there wanted other testimony. Afy was 
made to reassert that Thorn had to go to the cottage for his hat, after 
leaving her: but that proved nothing: and the conversation, or quarrel, 
overheard by Mr. Dill, was not again put forward. If this was all the 
rev people opined that the case for the prosecution would break 

own. 

* Call Richard Hare,” said the counsel for the prosecution. 

Those present, who knew Mr. Justice Hare, looked up at him; wonder- 
ing why he did not stir, in answer to his name ; wondering at the pallid 
hue which overspread his face. Not he, but another came forward; a 
fair, placid, gentlemanly young man, with blue eyes, fair hair, and a 
pleasant countenance. It was Richard Hare the younger. He had re- 
sumed his original position in life, so far as attire went, and in that, at 
least, was a gentleman again. In speech also: with his working dress, 
Richard had thrown off his working manners. 

A strange hubbub arose in court. Richard Hare the exile! the re- 
ported dead! the man whose life was still in jeopardy! The spectators 
rose with one accord to get a better view; they stood on tiptoe ; they 
pushed forth their necks; they strained their eyesight: and, amidst 
the noisy hum, the groan, bursting from the lips of Justice Hare, was 
unnoticed. Whilst order was called for, and the judge threatened to clear 
the court, two officers moved themselves quietly up and stood behind the 
witness. Richard Hare was in custody: though he might know it not. 
The witness was sworn. 

“What is your name?” 

‘Richard Hare.” 

“Son of Mr. Justice Hare, I believe; of the Grove, West Lynne” 

“ His only son.” 

“The same against whom a verdict of wilful murder is out ?” inter- 
posed the judge. 

“The same, my lord,” replied Richard Hare, who appeared, strange 
as it may seem, to have cast away all his old fearfulness. 
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‘‘ Then, witness, let me warn you that you are not obliged to answer 
any ion that might tend to criminate P 

“My lord,” answered Richard Hare, with some emotion, “I wish to 
answer any and every question put to me. I have but one hope: that 
ee truth of all pertaining to that fatal evening may be made manifest 

“ Rath round at the prisoner,” said the examining counsel, “ Do you 
know him ?” 

“ I know him now as Sir Francis Levison. Up to April last, I believed 
his name to be Thorn.” 

“State what occurred on the evening of the murder—so far as your 
knowledge goes.” 

“T had an appointment that evening with Afy Hallijohn, and went 
down to their cottage to keep it——” 

** A moment,” interrupted the counsel. “ Was your visit that evening 
made in secret ?” 

“ Partially so. My father and mother were displeased, naturally, at 
my intimacy with Afy Hallijohn: therefore, I did not care that they 
should be cognisant of my visits there. I am ashamed to confess that 
I told my father a lie over it that very evening. He saw me leave the 
dinner-table to go out with my gun, and inquired where I was off to. 
I answered, that I was going out with young Beauchamp.” 

“ When, in point of fact, you were not ?”’ 

“No. I took my gun, for I had promised to lend it to Hallijohn, while 
his own was being repaired. When I reached the cottage, Afy refused 
to admit me: she was busy, and could not, she said. I felt sure she had 
got Thorn with her. She had, more than once before, refused to admit 
me when I had gone there by her own appointment ; and I always found 
that Thorn’s presence in the cottage was the obstacle.” 

‘IT suppose you and Thorn were jealous of each other ?” 

“T was jealous of him: I freely admit it. I don’t know whether he 
was of me.” 

“May I inquire what was the nature of your friendship for Miss Afy 
Hallijohn?” 

“] loved her with an honourable love: as I might have done by any 
young lady in my own station of life. I would not have married her in 
opposition to my father and mother: but I told Afy that if she was con- 
tent to wait for me, until I was my own master, I would then make her 
my wife.” 

“You had no views towards her of a different nature?” 

‘**None. I cared for her too much for that. And I respected her 
father. Afy’s mother had been a lady, too; although she had married 
Hallijohn, who was but clerk to Mr. Carlyle. No: I never had a thought 
of wrong towards Afy: I never could have had.” 

“ Now relate the occurrences of the evening.” 

“ Afy would not admit me, and we had a few words over it. But at 
length I went away; first giving her the gun and telling her it was 
loaded. She lodged it against the wall, just inside the door, and I went 
into the wood and waited, determined to see whether, or not, Thorn was 
with her, for she had denied that he was. Locksley saw me there, and 

asked why I was hiding. I did not answer; but I went farther off, quite 
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out of view of the cottage. Some time afterwards, less than half an 
hour, I _— a noe in the + aogg ye om = emg ——— was 
having a late pop at the partridges, I thought. Just then, I saw Otwa 
eS cceentty Aves Gen. tuhensneahsdidioatncten sad nan: enteana ties 
cotiage. My lord,” added Richard Hare, looking at the judge, “ that 
was the shot that killed Hallijohn.” 

“Could the shot,” asked the counsel, “have been fired by Otway 
Bethel ?”” 

“Tt could not. It was much farther off. Bethel disappeared ; and, 
in another minute, there came one, flying down the path seailieg fron 
the cottage. It was Thorn: and evidently in a state of intense terror. 
His face was livid, his eyes staring, and he panted and shook like one in 
the ague. Past me he tore, on ion the path, and I afterwards heard 
the sound of his horse galloping away. It had been tied in the wood.” 

“ Did you follow him ?” 

“No. I wondered what had happened to put him in that state; but 
I made haste to the cottage, intending to reproach Afy with her duplicity. 
I leaped up the two steps, and fell over the prostrate body of Hallijohn. 
He was lying dead, within the door. My gun, just discharged, was flung 
on the floor, its contents in Hallijohn’s side,” 

You might have heard a pin drop in court, so intense was the interest. 

“There appeared to be no one in the cottage, up-stairs or down, I 
called to Afy, but she did not answer. I caught up the gun and was 
running from the cottage, when Locksley came out of the wood and 
looked at me. I grew confused; fearful; and I threw the gun back 
again, and made off.” 

** What were your motives for acting in that way?” 

‘A panic had come over me; and in that moment I must have lost 
the use of my reason, otherwise I never should have acted as I did. 
Thoughts, especially of fear, pass through our minds with astonishing 
swiftness, and I feared lest the crime should be fastened upon me, It 
was fear made me snatch up my gun, lest it should be found near the 
body ; it was fear made me throw it back again when Locksley appeared 
in view; a fear, you understand, from which all judgment, all reason, had 
departed. But for my own conduct, the charge never would have been 
laid to me.” 

** Go on.” 

“In my flight, I came upon Bethel. I knew that if he had gone to- 
wards the cottage after the shot was fired, he must have encountered 
Thorn, flying from it. He denied that he had: he said he had only gone 
along the path for a few paces, and had then plunged into the wood again. 
I believed him; and departed.” 

“ Departed from West Lynne?” 

“That night I did, It was a foolish, fatal step, the result of cowardice. 
I found the charge was laid to me, and I thought I would absent myself 
for a day or two, to see how things turned out. Next, came the inquest 
and the verdict against me; and I left for good.” 

“ This is the truth, so far as you are cognisant of it?”’ 

“T swear that it is the truth, and the whole truth, so far as I am cog- 
nisant of it,” replied Richard Hare, with emotion. ‘I could not assert 
it more solemnly, were I before God.” 
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He was subjected to a rigid cross-examination, but his testimony was 
not shaken in the least. Perhaps not one present but was impressed 
with its truth. 

Afy Hallijohn was recalled, and questioned as to Richard’s presence at 
her father’s house that night. It tallied with the account given by 
Richard ; but it had to be drawn from her. 

“‘ Why did you decline to receive Richard Hare into the cottage, after 
appointing him to come ?” 

“ Because I chose,” returned Afy. 

“Tell the jury why you chose.” 

“ Well—I had got a friend with me. It was Captain Thorn,” she 
added, feeling that she should only be questioned on the point, so might 
as well acknowledge it. “I did not admit Richard Hare, for I fancied 
they might get up a quarrel, if they were together.” 

‘For what purpose did Richard Hare bring down his gun? Do you 
know ?” 

‘It was to lend to my father. My father’s gun had something the 
matter with it, and was at the smith’s. I had heard him, the previous 
day, ask Mr. Richard to lend him one of his, and Mr. Richard said he 
would bring one. As he did.” 

** You lodged the gun against the wall. Safely ?” 

“ Quite safely.” 

“ Was it touched by you after placing it there? Or by the pri- 
soner ?” 

“T did not touch it. Neither did he, that I saw. It was that same 
gun which was afterwards found near my father, and had been dis- 
charged.”’ 

The next witness called was Otway Bethel. He held share also in 
the curiosity of the public: but not in an equal degree with Afy: still 
less with Richard Hare. The substance of his testimony was as follows: 

* On the evening that Hullijohn was killed, I was in the Abbey Wood, 
and I saw Richard Hare come down the path with a gun, as if he had 
come from his own home.” 

** Did Richard Hare see you ?”’ 

“No: he could not see me: I was right in the thicket. He went to 
the cottage door, and was about to enter, when Afy Hallijohn came 
hastily out of it, pulling the door-to, behind her, and holding it in her 
hand, as if afraid he would go in. Some colloquy ensued, but I was too 
far off to hear it, and then she took the gun from him and went in-doors. 
Some time after that, I saw Richard Hare amid the trees at a distance, 
farther off the cottage then; than J was, and apparently watching the 

ath. I was wondering what he was up to, hiding there, when I heard 
a shot fired ; close, as it seemed, to the cottage, and ? 

“ Stop a bit, witness. Could that shot have been fired by Richard 
Hare ?”” 

“It could not. He was a quarter of a mile, nearly, away from it. I 
was much nearer the cottage than he.” 

** Go on.” 

“T could not imagine what that shot meant, or who could have fired 
it. Not that I suspected mischief: and I knew that poachers did not 
congregate so near Hallijohn’s cottage. I set off to reconnoitre, and as 
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I turned the corner, which a within my view, I saw 
Captain Thorn—as he was call leaping out of it. His face 
was white with terror, his breath was in i I never saw any 
living man — so much agitation. i caught his arm as he would have 
me. ‘ What have you been about?’ Iasked. ‘Was it you, who 

red?’ He ” 

“Stay. Why did you suspect him?” 

“ From his state of excitement; from the terror he was in. That some 
ill had happened, I felt sure—and so would you, had you seen him as I 
did. My arresting him increased his agitation : he tried to throw me off, 
but I am a strong man: and I suppose he thought it best to temporise. 
‘Keep dark upon it, Bethel,’ he said; ‘I will make it worth your while. 
The thing was not premeditated ; it was done in the heat of passion. 
What business had the fellow to abuse me? I have done no harm to the 
girl.’ As he thus spoke, he took out a pocket-book with the hand that 
was at liberty ; I held the other e 

“ As the prisoner thus spoke, you mean ?”’ 

“The prisoner. He took a bank-note from his pocket-book, and 
thrust it into my hands. It was a note for 50. ‘ What’s done can’t be 
undone, Bethel,’ he said, ‘and your saying that you saw me here can 
serve no good turn. Shall it be silence?’ I took the note, and answered 
that it should be silence. I had not the least idea that anybody was 
killed. 

“‘ What did you suppose had happened, then?”’ 

“T could not suppose; I could not think; it all passed in the haste 
and confusion of a moment, and no definite ideas occurred to me. Thorn 
flew on, down the path, and I stood looking after him. The next was, I 
heard footsteps, and I slipped within the trees. They were those of 
Richard Hare, who took the path to the cottage. Presently he returned, 
little less agitated than Thorn had been. I had gone into an open s 
then, and he accosted me, asking if I had seen ‘ that hound’ fly from the 
cottage ? ‘What hound?’ I asked him. ‘ That fine fellow, that Thorn, 
who comes after Afy,’ he answered ; but I stoutly denied that I had seen 
any one. Richard Hare continued his way, and I afterwards found that 
Hallijohn was killed.” 

“ And so, you took a bribe to conceal one of the foulest crimes that 
man ever committed, Mr. Otway Bethel !” 

“I took the money: and I am ashamed to confess to it. But it was 
done without reflection. I swear that had I known what crime it was 
intended to hush up, I never would have touched it. I was hard up for 
funds, and the amount tempted me. When I discovered what had really 
happened, and that Richard Hare was accused, I was thunderstruck at 
my own deed: many a hundred times, since, have I cursed the money ; 
and the fate of Richard has been as a heavy weight upon my con- 
science.” 

“You might have lifted the weight, by confessing.” 

“To what end? It was toolate. Thorn had disappeared. I never 
heard of him, or saw him, until he came to West Lynne this last spring, 
as Sir Francis Levison, to oppose Mr. Carlyle. Richard Hare had also 
disappeared ; had never been seen or heard of ; and most people supposed 
he was dead. To what end, then, should I confess? Perhaps only to be 
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myself. Besides, I had taken the money u a certain 
i -and it wes only fair that I should keep to is.” 

If Ri Hare was subjected to a severe cross-examination, a far 
more severe.one awaited Otway Bethel. The judge spoke to him only 
once, his tone ringing with re 

“Tt appears then, witness, that you have retained within you, all these 
years, the proofs of Richard Hare’s innocence ?”’ 

“TI can only acknowledge it with contrition, my lord.” 

“« What did you know of Thorn in those days?” asked the counsel. 

“ Nothing; save that he frequented the Abbey Wood, his object being 
Afy Hallijohn. I had never exchanged a word with him until this night; 
but I knew his name, Thorn—at least, the one he went by. And by his 
addressing me as Bethel, it appeared that he knew mine.”’ 

The case for the prosecution closed, An able and ingenious speech 
was made for the defence, the learned counsel who offered it contending 
that there was still no proof of Sir Francis Levison having been the guilty 
man. Neither was there any proof that the catastrophe was not the 
result of pure accident. A loaded gun, standing against a wall in a 
small room, was not a safe weapon; and he called upon the jury not 
rashly to convict in the uncertainty, but to give the prisoner the benefit 
of the doubt. He should call no witnesses, he observed, not even to 
character. Character! for Sir Francis Levison! The court burst into 
a grin: the only sober face in it being that of the judge. 

The judge summed up. Certainly not in the prisoner’s favour; but— 
to use the expression of some amidst the audience—dead against him. 
Otway Bethel came in for a side shaft or two from his lordship ; Richard 
Hare for sympathy. The jury retired about four o’clock, and the judge 
quitted the bench. 

A very short time were they absent. Scarcely a quarter of an hour. 
His lordship returned into court, and the prisoner was again placed in the 
dock. He was the hue of marble, and, in his nervous agitation, kept in- 
cessantly throwing back his hair from his forehead—the action already 
spoken of. Silence was proclaimed. : 

** How say you, gentlemen of the jury? Guilty or not guilty ?” 

“ Guiry.” It was a silence to be felt: and the prisoner gasped once 
or twice convulsively. ‘ But,” added the foreman, “ we wish to recom- 
mend him to mercy.” 

* On what grounds ?”’ inquired the judge. 

** Because, my lord, we believe that it was not a crime planned by the 
prisoner beforehand ; but arose out of the bad passions of the moment, 
and was so committed.” 

The judge paused: and drew something black from the receptacle of 
a pocket, buried deep in his robes. 

“ Prisoner at the bar! Have you anything to urge why the sentence 
of death should not be passed upon you ?” 

The prisoner clutched the front of the dock. He threw up his head, 
as if shaking off the dread fear which had oppressed him, and the marble 
of his face » sve to scarlet. 


“Only this, my lord. The jury, in giving their reason for recom- 
mending me to your lordship’s mercy, have adopted the right view of the 
case, as it anil 


y occurred. That the man, Hallijohn’s, life was taken 
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by me, it will be useless for me to deny, in the face of the evidence given 

isday. But it was not taken in malice, When I quitted the girl, Afy, 
and went to the cottage for my hat, I no more contemplated injuring 
mortal man, than I contemplate it at this moment. He was there; the 
father ; and in the dispute that ensued, the catastrophe occurred. My 
lord, it was not wilful murder.” 

The prisoner ceased. And the judge, the black cap upon his head, 
crossed his hands one upon the other. 

“Prisoner at the bar. You have been convicted, by clear and un- 
doubted evidence, of the crime of wilful murder. The jury have pro- 
nounced you guilty ; and in their verdict I entirely coincide. That you 
took the life of that ill-fated and unoffending man, there is no doubt ; 
you have, yourself, confessed it. It was a foul, a barbarous, a wicked 
act. I care not for what may have been the particular circumstances 
attending it: he may have provoked you by words, but no provocation 
of that nature could justify your drawing the gun upon him. Your 
counsel urged that you were a gentleman, a member of the British aris- 
tocracy, and therefore deserved consideration. I confess that I was very 
much surprised to hear such a doctrine fall from hislips. In my opinion, 
your being what you are, your position in life, makes your crime the 
worse: and I have always maintained that when a man possessed of ad- 
vantages falls into sin, he deserves less consideration than does one who 
is poor, simple, and uneducated. Certain portions of the evidence given 
to-day (and I do not now allude to the actual crime) tell very greatly 
against you; and I am sure not one in the court but must have turned 
from them with abhorrence. You were pursuing the daughter of this 
man with no honourable purpose—and in this point your conduct con- 
trasts badly with the avowal of Richard Hare—equally a gentleman with 
yourself, In this pursuit you killed her father; and, not content with 
that, you still pursued the girl—and pursued her to her ruin. Basely 
deceiving her as to the actual facts, and laying the crime upon another. 
I cannot trust myself to speak further upon this point; nor is it necessary 
that I should: it is not to answer for that, that you stand before me. 
Uncalled, unprepared, and by you unpitied, you hurried that unfortunate 
man into eternity; and you must now expiate the crime with your own 
life. The jury lasts recommended you to mercy: and the recommenda- 
tion will be forwarded in due course to the proper quarter: but you must 
be aware how frequently this clause is appended to a verdict, and how 
very rarely it is attended to, just cause being wanting. I can but enjoin 
you, and I do so most earnestly, to pass the little time that probably re- 
mains to you on earth, in seeking repentance and forgiveness. You are 
best aware, yourself, what your past life has been: the world knows 
somewhat of it: but there is pardon Above for thé most guilty, when it 
is earnestly sought. It now only remains for me to pass upon you the 
dread sentence of the law. It is, that you, Francis Levison, be taken 
back to the place whence you came, and thence to the place of execution, 
and that you be there hanged by the neck until you are dead. And may 
the Lord God Almighty have mercy upon your immortal soul!” 


“ Amen!” 


The court was cleared. The day’s excitement was over, and the next 
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case was inquired for. Not quite over, however, yet, the excitement, and 
the audience crowded in again. For the next case proved to be the 
arraignment of Richard Hare the younger. A formal proceeding merely, 
in pursuance of the verdict of the coroner's inquest. No evidence was 
offered against him, and the judge ordered him to be discharged. Richard, 
poor, ill-used, baited Richard, was a free man again. 

Then ensued the scene of all scenes. Half, at least, of those present, 
were residents of, or from near West Lynne. They had known Richard 
Hare from infancy ; they had admired the boy in his pretty childhood ; 
they had liked him in his unoffending boyhood, but they had been none 
the less ready to cast their harsh stones at him, and to thunder down their 
denunciations when the time came. In proportion to their fierceness then, 
was their contrition now: Richard had been innocent all the while ; they 
had been more guilty than he. 

An English mob, gentle or simple, never gets up its excitement by 
halves. Whether its demonstration be of a laudatory or a condemnatory 
nature, the steam is sure to be put on to bursting point. With one uni- 
versal shout, with one bound, they rallied round Richard: they congratu- 
lated him, they overwhelmed him with good wishes, they expressed with 
shame their repentance, they said that the future should atone for the 
past. Had he possessed a hundred hands, they would have been shaken 
off. And when Richard extricated himself, and turned, in his pleasant, 
forgiving, loving nature, to his father, the stern old justice, forgetting his 
pride and his pomposity, burst into tears and sobbed like a child, as he 
murmured something about he also needing forgiveness. 

“ Dear father,” cried Richard, his own eyes wet, “ it is forgiven and 
forgotten already. Think how happy we shall be again together! you, 
and I, and my mother.”’ 

The justice’s hands, which had been wound round his son, relaxed their 
hold. They were twitching curiously ; the face was twitching curiously ; 
the body also began to twitch: and he fell upon the shoulder of Colonel 
Bethel, in a second stroke of paralysis. 


III. 
THE DEATH CHAMBER, 


By the side of William Carlyle’s dying bed knelt the Lady Isabel. 
The time was at hand, and the boy was quite reconciled to his fate. 
Merciful, indeed, is God to dying children! It is astonishing how very 
readily, where the right means are taken, they may be brought to look 
with pleasure, rather than fear, upon their unknown journey. 

The brilliant hectic, type of the disease, had gone from his cheeks, his 
features were white and wasted, and his eyes large and bright. His silky 
brown hair was pushed off his temples, and his little hot hands were 
thrown outside the bed. 

“ It won’t be so very long to wait, you know, will it, Madame Vine?” 

* For what, darling ?” 

a Before they all come. Papa and mamma, and Lucy, and all of 
them.” 
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A jealous feeling shot across her wearied heart. Was she nothing io 
him? “Do you not care that I should come to you, William?” 

“ Yes, I hope you will. But, do you think we shall know everybody 
in heaven ? Or will it be only our own relations ?” 

“Oh, child! I think there will be no relations, as you call it, up 
there. We can trust all that to God—however it may be.” 

William lay looking upwards at the sky, apparently in os a A 
dark blue, serene sky, from which shone the hot July sun. His bed had 
been moved near the window, for he liked to sit up in it and look at the 
landscape. The window was open now, and the butterflies and bees 
sported in the summer air. 

“ IT wonder how it will be ?’’ pondered he, aloud. ‘ There will be the 
beautiful city, with its gates of pearl, and its shining precious stones, and 
its streets of gold: and there will be the clear river, and the trees with 
their fruits and their healing leaves, and the lovely flowers: and there 
will be the harps, and music, and singing: and what else will there be ?” 

“ Everything that is desirable and beautiful, William. But, what, we 
may not anticipate here.” 

Another pause. ‘‘ Madame Vine, will Jesus come for me, do you 
think, or will he send an angel ?” 

“ Jesus has promised to come for his own redeemed ; for those who 
love him and wait for him.” 

“Yes, yes. And then I shall be happy for ever. It will he so plea- 
sant to be there! never to be tired or ill again.” 

‘“‘ Pleasant? ay! Oh, William! would that the time were come!” 
She was thinking of herself; of her freedom ; though the boy knew it 
not. She buried her face in her hands and continued speaking: William 
had to bend his ear to catch the faint whisper. 

“* And there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; 
neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” 

«© Madame Vine, do you think mamma will be there?” he presently 
asked. ‘I mean mamma that was.” 

“Ay. Ere long.” 

“ But how shall I know her? You see, I have nearly forgotten what 
she was like.” 

She leaned over him, laying her forehead upon his wasted arm; she 
burst into a flood of impassioned tears. ‘ You will know her; never 
fear, William: she has not forgotten you.” 

‘*‘ But how can we be sure that she will be there ?” debated William, 
after a pause of thought. “ You know”—sinking his voice, and speaking 
with hesitation—“ she was not quite good. She was not good to papa 
or to us. Sometimes I think, suppose she did not grow good, and did 
not ask God to forgive her?” 

“Oh, William,” sobbed the unhappy lady, “her whole life, after she 
left you, was one long scene of repentance, of seeking forgiveness. Her 
repentance, her sorrow, was greater than she could bear, and 4 

“ And what ?” asked William, for there was a pause. 

“ Her heart broke in it ; yearning after you and your father.” 

“ What makes you think it ?” 
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«Child, I know it.” 

William considered. Then—had he been strong enough—would have 
started up with energy. ‘“ Madame Vine, you could only know that, by 
mamma’s telling you! Did you ever see her? Did you know her 
abroad ?”” 

Lady Isabel’s thoughts were far away, up in the clouds, perhaps. She 
reflected not on the possible consequences of her answer: or she had 
never given it. 

“Yes; I knew her abroad.” 

“Oh!” said the boy. ‘ Why did you never tell us? What did she 
say? What was she like?” 

‘“‘ She said”—sobbing wildly —“ that she was parted from her children 
here. But she should meet them in heaven and be with them for ever. 
William, darling! all the awful pain, and sadness, and guilt of this 
world, wil! be washed out, and God will wipe our tears away.” 

“ What was her face like ?” he questioned, softly. 

“Like yours. Very much like Lucy’s.” 

*“« Was she pretty ?” 

A momentary pause. “ Yes.” 

“Oh dear! 1 am ill! Hold me!” cried out William, as his head 
sank to one side, and great drops, as large as peas, broke forth upon his 
clammy face. It appeared to be one of the temporary faint attacks that 
had overpowered him at times lately, and Lady Isabel rang the bell 
hastily. 

Wilson came in, in answer. Joyce was the usual attendant upon the 
sick-room, but Mrs. Carlyle, with her infant, was passing the day at the 
Grove, unconscious of the critical state of William, ro she had taken 
Joyce with her. It was the day following the trial. Mr. Justice Hare 
had been brought to West Lynne in his second attack, and Barbara had 
gone to see him, to console her mother, and to welcome Richard to his 
home again. If one carriage drove, that day, to the Grove, with cards 
and inquiries, fifty did; not to speak of the foot callers. “It is all 
meant by way of attention to you, Richard,” said gentle Mrs. Hare, 
smiling through her loving tears at her restored son. Lucy and Archie 
were dining at Miss Carlyle’s, and Sarah attended little Arthur: leaving 
Wilson free. She came in, in answer to Madame Vine’s ring. 

“Is he off in another faint ?” unceremoniously cried she, hastening to 
the bed. 

“T think so. Help me to raise him.” 

William did not faint. No: the attack was quite different from those 
he was subject to. Instead of losing consciousness and power, as was 
customary, he shook as if he had the ague, and laid hold both of Madame 
Vine and Wilson, grasping them convulsively. 

“ Don’t let me fall! don’t let me fall!” he gasped. 

‘‘ My dear, you cannot fall,” responded Madame Vine. “ You forget 
that you are on the bed.” 

He clasped them yet, and trembled still, as from fear. ‘‘ Don’t let 
me fall! don’t let me fall!” the incessant burden of his cry. 

The paroxysm passed. They wiped his brow, and stood looking at 
him: Wilson with a pursed-up mouth, and a peculiar expression of face. 
She put a spoonful of restorative jelly between his lips, and he swallowed 
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it, but shook his head when she would have given him another. Turning 
his face to the pillow, in a few minutes he was in a doze. 

« What could it have been ?” exclaimed Lady Isabel, in an under tone 
to Wilson. 

« T know,” was the oracular answer. “I saw this same sort of attack 
once before, madame.” 

«“ And what caused it ?” 

‘‘*Twasn’tin a child, though,” went on Wilson. “ "Iwas in a grown- 
up person. But that’s nothing: it comes for the same thing in all. I 
think he was taken for death.”’ 

“ Who P” uttered Lady Isabel, startled. 


Wilson made no reply in words, but she pointed with her finger to the 


“Oh, Wilson! He is not so ill as that. Mr. Wainwright said this 
morning that he might last a week or two.” 

Wilson composedly sat herself down in the easiest chair. She was 
not wont to put herself out of the way for the governess: and that 

verness was too much afraid of her, in one sense, to let her know her 
place. ‘As to Wainwright, he’s nobody,” quoth she. “ And if he saw 
the child’s breath going out before his face, and knew that the next 
moment would be his last, he’d vow to us all that he was good for twelve 
hours to come. You don’t know Wainwright as I do, madame. He 
was our doctor at mother’s ; and he has attended in all the places I have 
lived in, since I went out to service. Five years I was head nurse at 
Squire Pinner’s ; going on for four, I was lady’s-maid at Mrs. Hare’s; 
Icame here when Miss Lucy was a baby; and in all my places has he 
attended, like one’s shadow. My Lady Isabel thought great guns of old 
Wainwright, [remember. It was more than I did.” 

My Lady Isabel made no response to this. She took a seat, and 
watched William through her glasses. His breathing was more laboured 
than usual. 

“That idiot Sarah says to me to-day, says she, ‘ Which of his two 
grandpapas will they bury him by—old Mr. Carlyle, or Lord Mount 
Severn?’ ‘Don’t be a calf?’ I answered her. ‘ D’ye think they'll stick 
him out in the corner with my lord ?—he’ll be put in the Carlyle vault, 
of course.’ It would have been different, you see, Madame Vine, if m 
lady had died at home, all proper, Mr. Carlyle’s wife. They’d have 
buried her, no doubt, by her father, and the boy would have been laid 
with her. But she did not.” 

No reply was made by Madame Vine; and a silence ensued. Nothing 
to be heard but that fleeting breath. 

“JT wonder how that beauty feels?” suddenly broke forth Wilson 
again, her tone one of scornful irony. 

Lady Isabel, her eyes and her thoughts absorbed by William, posi- 
tively thought Wilson’s words must relate to him. She turned to her 
i surprise. 

“That bright gem in the prison at Lynneborough,” explained Wil- 
son. “I hope he may have found himself pretty well since yester- 
day! I wonder how many trainfuls from West Lynne will go to his 
hanging ?” 

Her face turned crimson ; her heart sick. She had not dared to in- 
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quire how the trial terminated. The subject altogether was too dread. 
fal and nobody had happened to mention it in her hearing. 

“ Is he condemned ?” she breathed, in a low tone. 

“He is condemned ; and good luck to him! and Mr. Otway Bethel’s 
let loose again; and good luck to him. A nice pair they are! Nobody 
went from this house to hear the trial—it might not have been pleasant, 
you know, madame, to Mr. Carlvle—but people came in last night and 
told us all about it. Young Richard Hare chiefly convicted him. He 
is back again, and so nice-looking, they say, ten times more so thap 
he was when quite a young man. You should have heard, they say, the 
cheering and shouts that greeted Mr. Richard, when his innocence came 
out: it pretty near rose off the roof of the court; and the judge dido’t 
stop it.” 

Wilson paused, but there was no answering comment. On she went 


in. 

* When Mr. Carlyle brought the news home last evening, and broke 
it to his wife—telling her how Mr. Richard had been received with 
acclamations, she nearly fainted ; for she’s not strong yet. Mr. Carlyle 
called out to me to bring some water: I was in the next room with the 
baby: and there she was, the tears raining from her eyes, and he hold- 
ing her to him. I always said there was a whole world of love between 
those two, though he did go and marry another. Mr. Carlyle ordered 
me to put the water down, and sent me away again. But I don’t fancy 
he told her of old Hare’s attack until this morning.” 

Lady Isabel lifted her aching forehead. ‘ What attack ?” 

“ Why, madame, don’t you know? I declare you box yourself up in 
the house, keeping from everybody, till you hear nothing. You might 
as well be living at the bottom ef a coal-pit. Old Hare had another 
stroke in the court at Lynneborough: and that’s why my mistress is 
gone to the Grove to-day.” 

“ Who says Richard Hare’s come home, Wilson ?” 

The question, the weak, scarcely audible question, had come from the 
dying boy. Wilson threw up her hands, and made a bound to the bed. 
* The like of that !’’ she uttered, aside to Madame Vine. “ One never 
knows when to take these sick ones. Master William, you hold your 
tongue, and drop off to sleep again. Your papa will be home soon from 
Lynneborough, and if you talk and get tired, he'll say it’s my fault. 
Come, shut your eyes. Will you have a bit more jelly?”’ 

William, making no reply to the offer of jelly, buried his face again on 
the pillow. But he was grievously restless. The nearly worn-out spirit 
was ebbing and flowing. 

Mr. Carlyle was at Lynneborough. He always had much business 
there at assize time, in the Nisi Prius court. But, the previous day, he 
had not gone, himself; Mr. Dill had been despatched to represent him. 

Between seven and eight he returned home, and came into William’s 
chamber. The boy brightened up at the well-known presence. 

* Papa!” 

Mr. Carlyle sat down on the bed and kissed him. The passing beams 
of the sun, slanting from the horizon, shone into the room, and Mr. Car- 
lyle could view well the dying face. The grey hue of death was certainly 
on it. 

“Is he worse?” he exclaimed hastily to Madame Vine, who was 
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jacketed, and capped, and spectacled, and tied up round the throat, and 
otherwise disguised, in her universal fashion. 

“ He appears worse this evening, sir. More weak.” 

“ Papa,” panted William, “ is trial over ?” 

« What trial, my boy ?” 

“ Sir Francis Levison’s.”’ ; 

“Tt was over yesterday. Never trouble your head about him, my brave 

. He is not worth it.” 

“ But, I want to know. Will they hang him ?” 

“ He is sentenced to it.’’ 

“ Did he kill Hallijohn ?” 

“Yes. Who has been talking to him upon the subject ?” Mr. Carlyle 
continued to Madame Vine, marked displeasure in his tone. 

“ Wilson mentioned it, sir,’’ was the low answer. 

“Oh, papa, what will he do? Will Jesus forgive him ?” 

“ We must hope it.” 

“ Do you hope it, papa?” 

“Yes. I wish that all the world may be forgiven, William : whatever 
may have been their sins. My child, how restless you seem !” 

“TI can’t keepin one place. The bed gets wrong. Pull me uponthe 
pillow, will you, Madame Vine?” 

Mr. Carlyle gently lifted the boy himself. ‘‘ Madame Vine isan un- 
tiring nurse to you, William,” he observed, gratefully casting a glance 
towards her in the distance, where she had retreated, and was shaded by 
the window-curtain. 

William made no reply. He seemed to be trying to recal something. 
“T forget; I forget!” 

“ Forget what ?”’ asked Mr. Carlyle. 


“It was something I wanted to ask you; or to tell you. Isn’t Lucy 
come home ?” 


“ T suppose not.” 
“Papa, I want Joyce.” 
Fs “T will send her home to you. I am going for your mamma after 
nner.” 
“For mamma?—oh, I remember now. Papa, how shall 1 know 
mamma in heaven? Not this mamma.” 
Mr. Carlyle did not immediately reply. The question may have 


puzzled him. William continued hastily: possibly mistaking the motive 
of the silence. 


“She will be in heaven, you know.” 

“ Yes, yes, child” —speaking hurriedly. 

“Madame Vine knows she will. She saw her abroad: and mamma 
told her that—what was it, madame ?” 

Madame Vine grew sick with alarm. Mr. Carlyle turned his eyes upon 
her scarlet face—as much as he could get to see of it. She would have 
escaped from the room if she could. 

“Mamma was more sorry than she could bear,” went on William, 
finding he was not helped. ‘‘ She wanted you, papa, and she wanted us, 
and her heart broke, and she died.” 

‘ A flush rose to Mr. Carlyle’s brow. He turned inquiringly to Madame 
ine. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” she murmured, with desperate energy. 
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“I ought not so to have spoken: I ought not to have interfered in your 
family affairs. I spoke only as I thought it must be, sir. The boy seemed 
troubled about his mother.” 

Mr. Carlyle was at sea. “ Did you meet his mother abroad? I scarcely 
understand. | 
__ She lifted her hand and covered her glowing face. “ No, sir.” Surely 
the recording angel blotted out the words! If ever a prayer for for- 
giveness went up from an aching heart, it must have gone up then, for 
the equivocation uttered over her child’s death-bed ! 

Mr. Carlyle went towards her. ‘“ Do you perceive the change in his 
countenance ?” he whispered. 

“Yes, sir; yes. He has looked like this since a strange fit of 
trembling that came on in the afternoon. Wilson thought he might be 
taken for death. I fear that some four-and-twenty hours will end it.” 

Mr. Carlyle rested his elbow on the window-frame, and his hand upon 
his brow, his drooping eyelids falling over his eyes. “It is hard to lose 
him.” 

‘Oh, sir, he will be better off !” she wailed, choking down the sobs and 
the emotion, that arose threateningly. “ We can bear death : it is not 
the worst parting that the earth knows. He will be quit of this cruel 
world; sheltered in heaven. I wish we were all there!” 

A servant came to say that Mr. Carlyle’s dinner was served, and he 
proceeded to it with what appetite he had. When he returned to the 
sick-room, the daylight had faded, and a solitary candle was placed where 
its rays could not fall upon the child’s face. Mr. Carlyle took the light 
in his hand to scan that face again. He was lying sideways on the pillow, 
his*hollow breath echoing through the room. The light caused him to 
open his eyes. 

** Don’t papa, please. I like it dark.” 

“Only for one moment, my precious boy.” And, not for more than 
a moment did Mr. Carlyle hold it. The blue, pinched, ghastly look was 
there yet. Death was certainly coming on quick. 

At that moment Lucy and Archibald came in, on their return from 
their visit to Miss Carlyle. The dying boy looked up eagerly. 

“* Good-by, Lucy,” he said, putting out his cold damp hand. 

“T am not going out,” replied Lucy. ‘ We have but just come 
home.” 

“‘ Good-by, Lucy,” repeated he. 

She laid hold of the little hand then, leaned over, and kissed him. 
“‘Good-by, William: but indeed I am not going out anywhere.” 

“Tam,” said he. “Iam going to heaven. Where’s Archie ?” 

Mr. Carlyle lifted Archie on to the bed. Lucy looked frightened. 
Archie, surprised. 

“Archie, good-by ; good-by, dear. I am going to heaven: to that 
bright blue sky, you know. I shall see mamma there, and I'll tell her 
that you and Lucy are coming soon.” 

Lucy, a sensitive child, broke into a loud storm of sobs; enough to 
disturb the equanimity of any sober sick-room. Wilson hastened in at the 
sound, and Mr. Carlyle sent the two children away, with soothing pro- 
mises _ they should see William in the morning, if he continued well 
enoug 
Down on her knees, her face buried in the counterpane, a corner of it 
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stuffed into her mouth that it might help to stifle her agony, knelt Lady 
Isabel. The moment’s excitement was ee beyond her strength of 
endurance. Her own child ; his child; they alone around its death-bed, 
and she might not ask or receive from him a word of comfort, of conso- 
lation ! 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at her as he caught her choking sobs ; just as he 
would have glanced at any other attentive governess. Feeling her 
sympathy, doubtless ; but nothing more: she was gt heart and part with 
him and his departing boy. Lower and lower bent he over that boy, for 
his eyes were wet. 

“Don’t cry, papa,” whispered William, raising his feeble hand caress- 
ingly to his father’s cheek. “I am not afraid to go. Jesus is coming 
or me.” 

“ Afraid to go! Indeed I hope not, my gentle boy. You are going 
to God; to happiness. A few years; we know not how few; and we 
shall all come to you.” 

* Yes, you will be sure to come: I know that. I shall tell mamma so. 
I dare say she is looking out forme now. Perhaps she’s standing on the | 
banks of the river, watching the boats?” 

He had evidently got that picture of Martin’s in his mind, the Plains 
of Heaven. Mr. Carlyle turned to the table. He saw some strawberry 

juice, pressed from the fresh fruit, and moistened with it the boy’s fevered 


“ Papa, I can’t think how Jesus can be in all the boats! Perhaps they 
don’t go quite at the same time? He must be, you know, because he 
comes to fetch us.” 

“ He will be in yours, darling,” was the whispered, fervent answer. 

“Oh yes. He will take me all the way up to God, and say, ‘ Here’s 
a poor little boy come, and you must please to forgive him and let him 
go into heaven, because I died for him!’ Papa, did you know that 
mamma’s heart broke?” 

A caress was all the reply Mr. Carlyle returned. William’s restlessness 
of body appeared to be extending to his mind. He would not be put off. 

“ Papa! did you know that mamma’s heart broke ?” 

“William, I think it likely that your poor mamma’s heart did break, 
ere death came. But let us talk of you; not of her. Are you in 
pain ?” 

“T can’t breathe ; I can’t swallow. I wish Joyce was here.” 

** She will not be long first.”’ 

The boy nestled himself in his father’s arms, and in a few minutes ap- 
peared to be asleep. Mr. Carlyle, after a while, gently laid him on his 
pillow, watched him, and then turned to depart. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” he cried out, in a tone of painful entreaty, open- 
ing wide his yearning eyes, “say good-by to me!” 

Mr. Carlyle’s tears fell upon the little up-turned face, as he once more 
caught it to his breast. 

** My darling, papa will soon be back. He was not going to leave you 
for more than an hour. He is going to bring mamma to see you.” 

“ And pretty little baby Anna ?” 

“And baby Anna, if you would like her to come in. I will not leave 
my darling boy for long: he need'not fear. I shall not leave you again 
to-night, William, when once I am back.” 
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“ Then put me down, and go, papa.” 

ae embrace; a fond, lingering, tearful embrace, Mr. Carly], 
holding him to his beating heart. Then he laid him comfortably on his 
pillow, gave him a teaspoonful of strawberry juice, and hastened away. 

“‘ Good-by, papa,” came forth the little feeble cry. 

It was not heard. Mr. Carlyle was gone. Gone from his living child 
—for ever. Up rose Lady 1, and flung her arms aloft in a storm of 
sobs. ° 

“Oh, William, darling! in this dyimg moment let me be to you as your 
mother !” 

Again he unclosed his wearied eyelids. It is probable that he only 
partially understood. 

“ Papa’s gone for her.” 

“ Not her! I—I ” Lady Isabel checked herself, and fell sobbing 
on the bed. No; not even at that last hour when the world was closing 
on him, dared she say, 1 am your mother. 

Wilson re-entered. ‘‘ He looks as if he were dropping off to sleep,” 
quoth she. 

“Yes,” said Lady Isabel. ‘‘ You need not wait, Wilson. I will ring 
if he requires anything.” 

Wilson, though withal not a bad-hearted woman, was not one to remain 
for pleasure in a sick-room, if told she might leave it. She, Lady Isabel, 
remained alone. She fell on her knees again, this time in prayer. In 
prayer for the departing spirit, on its wing, and that God would merci- 
fully vouchsafe herself a resting-place with it in heaven. 

A review of the past then rose up before her. From the time of her 
first entering that house, the bride of Mr. Carlyle, to her present sojourn 
in it. The old scenes passed through her mind, like the changing pic- 
tures in a phantasmagoria. Why should they have come, there and 
then? She knew not. 

William slept on silently: she thought of the past. The dreadful re- 
flection, “‘ If 1 had not—done as | did—how different would it have been 
now !” had been sounding its knell in her heart so often, that she had 
almost ceased to shudder at it. The very nails of her hands had, before 
now, entered the palms with the sharp pain it brought. Stealing over 
her more especially this night, there, as she knelt, her head lying on the 
counterpane, came the recollection of that first illness of hers. How she 
had lain, and, in her unfounded jealousy, imagined Barbara the house's 
mistress. She dead; Barbara exalted to her place, Mr. Carlyle’s wife, 
her child’s stepmother! She recalled the day when, her mind excited by 
certain gossip of Wilson’s—it was previously in a state of fever bordering 
on delirium—she had prayed her husband, in terror and anguish, not to 
marry Barbara. ‘How could he marry her?” he had replied, in his 
soothing pity. ‘She, Isabel, was his wife: who was Barbara? Nothing 
to them.”’ But it had all come to pass. She had brought it forth. Not 
Mr. Carlyle; not Barbara; she alone. Oh the dreadful misery of the 
retrospect ! 

Lost in thought, in anguish past and present, in self-condemning re- 
pentance, the time passed on. Nearly an hour must have elapsed since 
Mr. Carfyle’s departure, and William had not disturbed her. But—who 
-was this, coming into the room? Joyce. 

She hastily rose up, as Joyce, advancing with a quiet step, drew aside 
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the clothes to look at William. ‘Master says he has been wanting me,” 
she observed. “ Why—oh !” 

It was a sharp, momentary cry, subdued as soon as uttered. Madame 
Vine sprang forward to Joyce’s side, looking also. The pale young face 
lay calm in its utter stillness; the busy little heart had ceased to beat. 
Jesus Christ had indeed come, and taken the fleeting spirit. 

Then she lost all self-control. She believed that she had reconciled 
herself to the child’s death, that she could part with him without too 

emotion. But she had not anticipated it would be quite so soon ; 

e had deemed that some hours more, would at least be given him; and 
now the storm overwhelmed her. Crying, sobbing, calling, she flung 
herself upon him; she clasped him to her; she dashed off her disguising 
glasses ; she laid her face upon his. Beseeching him to come back to 
her that she might say farewell; to her, his mother; her darling child, 
her lost William. 

Joyce was terrified; terrified for consequences. With her full strength 
she pulled her from the boy, praying her to consider; to be still. “ Do 
not, do not, for the love of Heaven! My lady! my lady!” 

It was the old familiar title that struck upon her fears and induced 
calmness. She stared at Joyce, and retreated backwards; after the 
manner of one receding from some hideous vision. ‘Then, as recollection 
came to her, she snatched her glasses up and hurried them on. 

“‘ My lady, let me take you into your room. Mr. Carlyle is come; he 
is but bringing up his wife. Only think if you should give way before 
him! Pray come away !”’ 

“ How did you know me?” she asked, in a hollow voice. 

** My lady, it was that night when there was an alarm of fire. I went 
close up to you to take Master Archibald from your arms; and, as sure 
as I am now standing here, I believe that for the moment my senses left 
me. I thought I saw a spectre; the spectre of my dead lady. I forgot 
the present ; I forgot that all were standing round me; that you, Madame 
Vine, were alive before me. Your face was not disguised then: the moon- 
light shone full upon it, and I knew it, after the first few moments of 
terror, to be, in dreadful truth, the living one of Lady Isabel. My lady, 
come away! we shall have Mr. Carlyle here.” 

Poor thing! She sank upon her knees, in her humility, her dread. 
“Oh, Joyce, have pity upon me! don’t betray me! I will leave the 
house; indeed I will. Don’t betray me while | am in it!” 

“« My lady, you have nothing to fear from me. I have kept the secret 
buried within my breast since then. Last April! It has nearly been 
too much forme. By night and by day I have had no peace, dreading 
what might come out. Think of the awful confusion, the consequences, 
should it come to the knowledge of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. Indeed, my 
lady, you never ought to have come.” 

** Joyce,” she said hollowly, lifting her haggard face, “ I could not keep 
away from my unhappy children. Is it no punishment to me, think you, 
the being here?” she added, vehemently. “ To see him—my husband— 
the husband of another! It is killing me.” 

“Oh, my lady, come away! I hear him; I hear him!” 

Partly coaxing, partly dragging her, Joyce took her into her own room, - 
and left her there. Mr. Carlyle was at that moment at the door of the 
sick one. Joyce sprang forward. Her face, in her emotion and fear, was 
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of one livid whiteness, and she shook as William had shaken, poor child, 
in the afternoon. It was only too apparent in the well-lighted corridor, 

“Joyce!” he eee in amazement, pees you ?” 

“Sir! master!” she panted, “ be prepared. er William— Master 
mene 

“Joyce! Not dead?” 

«Alas, yes, sir!” 
Mr. Carlyle strode into the chamber. But, ere he was well across it, 
turned back to slip the bolt of the door. On the pillow lay the white, 
thin face, at rest now. 

“My boy! my boy! Oh, God!” he murmured, in bowed reverence, 
‘“‘ mayst Thou have received this child to his rest in Jesus! Even as, | 
trust, Thou hadst already received his unhappy mother !” 








THE COMET OF 1861. 


SAID TO BE THAT WHICH APPEARED IN THE TIME OF CHARLES V. 
By Cyrus Reppinc. 


WANDERER among the spheres 
Cresting the brow of night, 

Where didst thou hide in perish’d years 
Thy strange awe-striking light ? 


Time has relentless driven 
His hour-wing’d coursers by, 
‘ Trampling dead ages, since in heaven 
Man saw thy mystery. 


Tell of our sires’ amaze 
At thy portentous ray, 

As with pale Superstition’s gaze 
They saw thee pass away— 


And plague with red right hand, 
Heralding human woe, 

Delusive taught that thy command 
Augmented ill below! 


Then, wanderer, tell anew 
Thy parted history, 

Deep graves have hid from living view 
All that could speak of thee! 


Pilgrim of heaven! to me 
hou hast no ill portent, 
But when thy errant course I see 
Brighten the firmament,— 


Thy glories do but prove, 

ser we remote they shine, 
Thou art a messenger of love, 
A minister divine ! 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Smrm NATHANIEL. 


. ..- And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes,forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc.3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, ; 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.— Amen Corner, ¢. iii. 


XLII.—Freperick BARBAROSSA. 


Tue reign of Frederick Barbarossa, related by a host of annalists, 
among whom may be named Otto of Freysingen, Radewig, Helmold, 
and Saxo the Scandinavian archeologist, is (not without good cause to 
show for it) pronounced by M. Eichhoff the most brilliant in the entire 
history of Germany, alike on account of its martial and chivalric cha- 
racter, and of its exalting influence on literature. The French historian 
of Literature in the North of Europe narrates with interest, therefore, how 
Frederick first of all put an end to the internal distractions of the countr 
by assuring to the chief of the Guelfs, Henry the Lion, the tranquil 
possession of Bavaria and Saxony; how he established his supremacy in 
Denmark, Bohemia, and Poland; and then turning his thoughts to Italy, 
meditated on the means of reconquering the power his predecessors had 
lost. Milan, the centre of the Lombardic league, had made itself inde- 
pendent ; he attacked Milan, harassed it without remission during several 
successive campaigns, and ended by destroying the reconquered city, by 
the right and in the character of a vaingueur impitoyable. Rome, m her 
turn, entered the lists, at the voice of Alexander III., a pontiff held in 
respect for his virtues and courage ; all Italy arose,—and the Lombard 
cities revived from their ashes, and confronted the conqueror anew. In 
vain all men of science gave their imperial protector their sympathy; in 
vain the support of the German clergy gave an appearance of legality to 
his cause ; fortune abandoned him, his troops became discouraged, Henry 
of Saxony refused him aid. Frederick eventually has to submit, and 
humble himself before the Pope, but it is only that he may avenge himself 
elsewhere, and regain his ascendancy by martial exploits: he “ attacks his 
vassal, pursues him to extremity in the face of obstacles without number, 
and finally compels him to suffer the dismemberment of his vast 
domains. The imperial power thus consolidated by a more equal 
partition of provinces, he resumes in the south of Italy the authority he 
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has lost in the north, by uniting his eldest son to the heiress of the king- 
dom of Sicily.”’* 

It was remarked when Sismondi published (in 1882) his two volumes 
on the Renaissance of Liberty in Italy, that he appeared in them to 
entertain a more lenient and candid opinion of Frederick’s conduct, in 
the war with Milan, than he did when inditing the former sixteen,—con- 
vinced, perhaps, at least staggered, by the statements and reasonings of a 
then recent German historian of the Hohenstauffens,f Friedrich von 
Raumer : at any rate, Sismondi in his last volumes described Frederick 
as the inflexible, and somewhat implacable, assertor of old established and 
acknowledged prerogatives of sovereignty, not the wanton assailant, or 
the ruthless conqueror, of a free and independent republic. 

On the other side are such readings of this chapter of history as Signor 
Testa gives, in his Storia della Guerra di Federigo Primo, in favour of 
the “ independence of Italy,”’—a phrase which, on the historic side, has 
been called a claim fluctuating between the denial of right in the con- 
queror, and the assertion of inherent or reconquered right in the native 
body—while on this shifting historic basis is raised a superstructure of 
what may be styled the moral elements of the claim—the usual method 
here being to extol whatever civil virtues can be exhibited, as fruits of the 
soil; and to charge the civil vices that cannot be demied,—the means of 
its subjection,—upon foreign ‘ barbarism,” represented as crushing the 

erm of nascent union, and so marring the growth of Italian “ in- 

ependence.” However, Signor Testa’s portrait of Frederick the First 
at the outset of his career is less prejudiced, upon the whole, than might 
have been expected, from one occupying his stand-point, and indulging in 
his licence of party rhetoric. “Frederick was young, of graceful pre- 
sence, robust, and red-haired—whence he afterwards obtained the sur- 
name of Barbarossa—of distinguished bravery, and so dexterous in the 
affairs of peace that, on returning from the Holy Land, not only was he 
despatched by his uncle Conrad, in advance, young though he was, to 
secure the tranquillity of the empire against Duke Guelf the Sixth, his 
maternal wnele, then in arms for the recovery of Bavaria,—but he was 
also appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace between them; and suc- 
ceeded in effecting their prompt reconciliation. He was rigorous, in- 
flexible in purpose, and just withal, yet not enough so to restrain him 
from excessive cruelty when under the impulse of anger; at times, when 
his object was to gain a speedier victory, perfidious ; covetous of glory ; 
and so high im his notions of the imperial dignity, that he deemed the 
whole of the territories which had been conquered and governed by the 
ancient Roman emperors bound to obey him who was now distinguished 
by that title. He was, it is said, so dearly loved by his father, that when 
he departed with his uncle Conrad for the war in Palestine, so deep was 
the longing distress of the father’s heart, that the good old man died of 
grief soon afterwards. An example of affection rare even in private life! 
—and for these two princes, an evident proof of amiable feeling in the 
father, and of engaging qualities im the son, who had made himself so 
warmly beloved, worthy of record in history; inasmuch as the affection 





* Littérature du Nord au moyen age, par F. G. Eichhoff, ch. xix. 
¢ Geschichte der Hohenstauffen und ihrer Zei*. 
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for kindred, propagated in the human family, is itself the inspirer of all 
other noble, pious, and generous dispositions.” —But the lies 
against Si Testa of writing his su t notices of Frederick in a 
tone of such marked contrast with that of the foregoing passage, that the 
latter almost seems to have been taken by accident from some previous 
writer; for on all other occasions the monarch is painted “as if the 
author’s desire were to make him as ugly as possible;—the harsher 
features of his conduct are insisted upon, and its extenuating circum- 
ytances, as well as the redeeming traits of his character, are suppressed.”* 
What a contrast with an English contemporary’s at any rate consistent 
portrait of the Redbeard, as the very impersonation of the chivalry of the 
age, who took Charlemagne for his model, andheld it his imperative duty 
to redress every wrong, suppress every evil, and recover every loss in- 
curred by the empire since the death of that modelt—which portrait at 
least one reviewer{ endorsed as a faithful resemblance of one of the very 
first of German heroes,—the generous prince, the distinguished warrior, 
and pious soldier of the Cross. ° 
The (self-styled) ideal historian of the Guelfs and Ghibelins depicts 
Frederick aliens (who by his father’s side was Ghibelin, and by his 
mother’s Guelf) as a new Charlemagne, passionately espousing the 
cause of justice, which he extracted perforce out of the antique feudal 
tradition, to the detriment of old Roman law, that sovereign right of the 
commons he called into new existence. We see this nowveaw Charle- 
magne protecting the weak against the strong, the small against the 
‘great: not a bishopric, not an abbey, the people of which are not sure of 
having in the new Cesar of the federation a friend in need against all 
oppressors, lay or clerical. The kings of amazed Christendom behold 
t ancient Emperor reappear whom they supposed annihilated by 
Church thunders. The Pope, vexed to the heart, hears a voice that re- 
minds him of the time when he was a simple vassal in the exarchate, 
patrician at Rome, and unknown in all the territories of the donation. 
“ Just, humane, valiant, ambitious of sparing his enemies, Frederick 
seems the thaumaturge of an eternal Jaw, like the Churcl:; for his ex- 
humations of the past serve but to add the authority of imperishable 
right to the regenerated empire. Never does he make a step in retreat. 
If the bishops are immediatised, it is in order to multiply independent 
a if he pays respect to religion, it is to obtain a hold over it on 
i ; if he humbles the Pope, it is to combat his despotism ; 
if he overwhelms the opposition of Germany, it is that every State may 
become independent, like the me of philosophy: there must be no the- 
ology, no inquisition, no moral consideration, that can tamper with the 
letter of the law.”§ Elsewhere M. Ferrari defines Frederick a Gregory 
the Seventh reversed—-the lay chief of a federal Church—a judge, leveller, 
diplomatist,—the enemy of Bavaria’s narrowing Guelf ambition,—one 
who would fain have the Empire vast as in the days of Charlemagne, 
glorious as in the time of Otho, and free by strength of law.|| 





* See a careful and independent review of Testa in the Atheneum for 1854, 
No. 1385. 

+ Medizval Popes, Emperors, Kings, and Crusaders, vol. i, (1854.) 

New Quarterly Review, No. ix. 

Ferrari, Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie, t. i. I1I™* partie, ch. xv. 
|| Ibid., t. ii. [V™* partie, ch. vii. 
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fixes the real point of transition in German history from good 
to evil,——“ from those Christian principles which were ever predominant 
in the earlier period, to the unappeasable contests of the Guelfs and 
Ghibelins in the later middle age,”—in the reign of Frederick the First. 
He is of opinion that the peaceful termination of the quarrel respecting 
investiture under the successor of Henry IV., is ample proof of the ease 
with which peace might, even then, be restored between the spiritual 
and temporal powers by the prudence, the good will, and conciliatory 
temper of “In the sequel, indeed, the harsh, stern, inflexible 
character of the Ghibelin emperors, especially Barbarossa, again per- 
plexed this question.”* And in another lecture Schlegel remarks, in the 
same hostile spirit, on the ill treatment of the old Saxon race, begun 
during the reign (“im every respect so mischievous”) of Henry IV., and 
“ now brought to a head by the Emperor Barbarossa,’’—whom this his- 
torian therefore accuses of having, with the most signal ingratitude, cut 
off by the root that noble stem whence German glory and German 
power had sprung ; for he affirms the reigns of the great Saxon emperors 
to form precisely the most prosperous and most brilliant period of Ger- 
man history, “ such, indeed, as has never again been witnessed.” And 
then Schlegel adds : ‘“‘ With the same unrelenting severity and atrocious 
cruelties, this Ghibelin emperor destroyed the confederate cities of 
Lombardy, and with them crushed the fair plants of Italian civilisation 
just then beginning to bloom.’’f 
Through spectacles of quite another colour peers Wolfgang Menzel 
at Barbarossa and his career. He sees in the Emperor a ruler who, ever 
mindful of the greatness of his destiny, was at once firm and persevering, 
a deep politician and a wise statesman ; whose preponderating idea it was, 
to guarantee the internal unity and external security of the state; and 
who, regardless of the animosity with which the German princes secretly 
sought to undermine the imperial authority, directed his principal forces 
against his most dangerous enemy, the Pope, and rightly concluded that 
he could conquer him in Italy alone. And Menzel tells those who charge 
Frederick with having neglected the affairs of Germany, and with having 
devoted himself entirely to those of the peninsula, on the ground that 
he would have acted more wisely had he confined himself to the Father- 
land,—that they forget the times in which he lived. ‘‘ The Pope would 
never have suffered him to remain in peace in Germany; he would ever 
have been stirring up fresh enemies around him, and Frederick had no 
other choice than, as a good general, to carry on the war in his adver- 
sary’s territory, and to direct his whole force against the enemy’s centre. 
The peaceful government of Germany was to be secured only by the 
imposition of shackles on the Pope.” In short, Menzel likes the Red- 
beard’s policy, and likes the Redbeard himself. His portraiture of the 
man shows his sympathy, in every trait. We have given one picture in 
little by an Italian artist. Here is the German painter’s version of the 
same original: “ Frederick was remarkable for that handsome and 
manly ap ce, and that genuine German cast of countenance, which 
distinguished the whole of the Stauffen family, and powerfully conduced 





* Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, lect. xiii. 
t Ibid., lect. xiv. 
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to their popularity. Shortly cropped fair hair, curling closely over a 
broad and massive fo blue eyes with a quick and trating 
ance, and well-curved lips that lent an expression of benevolence to his 
e features, a fair white skin, a well-formed and muscular person, com- 
bined with perfect simplicity in dress and manners, present a pleasin 
rtrait of this noble chevalier. His beard, that inclined to red, aaibed 
for him the Italian soubriquet of Barbarossa.”* It is amusing to note 
how the very hue of Frederick’s beard varies with Guelf or Ghibelin 
sympathies — with papal or imperial predilections. When an anti- 
imperialist has to describe that beard, he makes it out an inflammator 
red, a growth of unmitigated carrot. He feels towards its owner me 
as their opponents did towards the Ahenobarbi (from whom descended 
the Emperor Nero), ‘the Red or Brazenbeards of old Rome—a family, 
illustrious for wealth and ability, but “ execrable at the same time for 
the combination of ferocity and faithlessness by which its representatives 
were successively distinguished,”} and of one of whom it was that Crassus 
said, “ No wonder that his beard is brass, for his mouth is of iron, and 
his heart of lead.” Your true Guelf saw a veritable Ahenobarbus—in 
direct descent from Nero, both by office, and nature, and capillary com- 
ee red-bearded Kaiser Frederick. Your true Guelf would take 
is oath of it, that, like the Miller’s, in Dan Chaucer, 


His berd as ony sowe or fox was reed. 


Whereas your friendly German qualifies matters by saying, with Menzel, 
that the Emperor’s beard “ almost inclined” to red. 

The stickler for a deeper dye, to whom it was a clear case of roux, and 
the Kaiser an out-and-out Rufus, would have relished, with something of 
grim satisfaction, the old poet’s vulpine comparison—reed as ony fox. 
Yes, he would say, fox is the word, for that crafty, over-reaching Red- 
beard— 


I thank thee, dan, for teaching me that word! 


For Frederick was reckoned as underhanded and wily an intriguer by 
those against whom his manceuvres prevailed, as by leal imperialists he 
was pronounced open, frank, and free. Sir Bulwer Lytton quotes the 
saying of the great Italian historian, that whenever the simple and truthful 
German came among the plotting and artful Italians, and experienced 
their duplicity and craft, he straightway became more false and subtle 
than the Italians themselves; to his own countrymen, indeed, he con- 
tinued to retain his characteristic sincerity and good faith; but, onee 
duped and tricked by the southern schemers, as if with a fierce scorn, he 
rejected troth with the truthless ; he exulted in mastering them in their 
own wily statesmanship ; and if reproached for insincerity, retorted with 
naive wonder, “ Ye Italians, and complain of insincerity! How other- 
wise can one deal with you—how be safe amongst you?”§—Gibbon says 
of Frederick that he invaded 'the republics with the arts of a statesman, 
the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant.|| Hallam speaks of 





* Menzel’s History of Germany, § 150. 
T Merivale’s Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. p. 62. 

t The Canterbury Tales, Prologue. § Harold, book ix. ch, vi. 
}) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xlix. 
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his “ distinguished valour:and ability” as rendering more formidable “ 
severe and arbitrary tem and a conceit of his i i rights” 
—it being this Kaicer’s belief, or at least is professed belief, that, as suc- 
cessor of Augustus, he inherited the kingdoms of the world ; in acting up 
to which “magnificent absurdity,” rick, in bis treatment of Lom- 
bardy, “‘ obeyed the dictates of his vindictive temper, and of the policy 
em among statesmen.”* Milman characterises him as a prince of 
intrepid valour, consummate prudence, unmeasured ambition, justice 
which hardened into severity, and the ferocity of a barbarian somewhat 
tempered with a high rts tom gallantry ; above all, with a strength of 
will which subjugated alike the great temporal and ecclesiastical princes 
of Germany, and was p to assert the imperial rights in Italy to 
the utmost. “ He was to the empire what Hildebrand and Innocent were 
to the popedom. His power was of God alone; to assert that it is 
bestowed by the successor of St. Peter was a lie, and directly contrary to 
the doctrine of St. Peter.”"+ None of these portrait-sketches (unless, 
perhaps, partially so, the last) indicates anything of the hero-worshipper 
in the limner. 

Mr. Carlyle’s picture of the Redbeard is otherwise conceived and 
differently coloured from any of these. He defines him, to begin with, 
the greatest of all the Kaisers, whether of the Hohenstauffen or any 
other House—a Kaiser “fallen unintelligible to most modern readers, 
and wholly unknown; which is a pity.” For it is this historian’s con- 
viction, that no King so furnished out with apparatus and arena, with 
personal faculty to rule, and scene to do it in, has appeared elsewhere. A 
magnificent magnanimous man, he calls him ;—holding the reins of the 
world, not quite in the figurative or imaginary sense; scourging anarchy 
down, and urging noble effort up, really on a grand scale. “A terror to 
evil-doers and a praise to well-doers in this world, probably beyond what 
was ever seen since. Whom also we salute across the centuries, as 
a choice Beneficence of Heaven. ‘Encamped on the Plain of Ron- 
caglia’ (when he entered Italy, as he too often had occasion to do), ‘ his 
shield was hung out on a high mast over his tent :’ and it meant in those 
old days, ‘ Ho, every one that has suffered wrong ; here is a Kaiser come 
to judge you, as he shall answer it to Ais Master.’ And men gathered 
round him; and actually found some justice—if they could discern it 
when found. Which they could not aiways do; neither was the justice 
capable of being perfect always. A fearfully difficult function, that of 
Friedrich Redbeard. But an inexorably indispensable one in this world, 
though sometimes dispensed with (to the huge joy of Anarchy, which 
sings Hallelujah through all its Newspapers) for a season ! 

** Kaiser Friedrich had immense difficulties with his Popes, with his 
Milanese, and the like ;—besieged Milan six times over, among other 
anarchies ;—had indeed a heavy-laden hard time of it, his task being 
great and the greatest. He made Gebhardus, the anarchic Governor of 
Milan, ‘lie chained under his table, like a dog, for three days.’ For the 
man was in earnest, in that earnest time :—and let us say, they are but 
paltry sham-men who are not so, at any time; paltry, and far worse than 












































* State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. i. pp. 233,236. (Eighth edit.) 
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try, however high their plumes may be. Of whom the sick world 
Anarchy, both vocal and silent, having now swoln rather high) is every- 
where getting weary.—Gebhardus, the anarchic Governor, lay three days 
under the Kaiser's table; as it would be well if every anarchic Governor, 
of the soft type and of the hard, were made to do; asking himself, in 
terrible earnest, ‘Am I a dog, then; alas, am not Ia dog?’ Those were 
serious old times.”’* 
The pride of the Kaiser underwent fearful humiliations again and again 
—on the battle-field, as at his total defeat at Legnano, in 1176—or when 
ilence consumed his forces, as at Rome in 1167, when all men saw 
“the visible hand of God” in the epidemic which broke out in the 
German army, and which seemed commissioned with especial violence 
“against those rebellious churchmen who had taken part and stood in 
arms against the lawful Pope.” This pestilence, we are told, was no less 
terrific from its rapidity than from its intensity: men were, in perfect 
health in the morning, dead before the evening: it was hardly possible 
to perform the rites of decent burial. “The Emperor broke up his camp 
in the utmost haste, and retreated, not without hostile resistance in the 
pass.of Pontremoli, by Lucca and Pisa to Pavia.” Dean Milman reckons 
the number of nobles, bishops, knights, and squires, he had lost, by the 
plague and during the retreat,—without counting the common soldiers,— 
at two thousand. Lombardy, too, was in arms; the Kaiser was not safe 
in Pavia; and early in the following spring, “the haughty Barbarossa 
hardly found his way to Germany in disguise ; with greater difficulty the 
wreck of his army stole through the passes of the Alps.”+ But the sup- 
posed extremity of his shame was—“ but that’s a fable”’—-when he under- 
went at Venice the humiliation indignantly depicted by Wordsworth in 
a sonnet, which mistook fiction for fact : 


Black Demons hovering o’er his mitred head, 
To Crsar’s Successor the Pontiff spake ; 
‘Bre I absolve thee, stoop! that on thy neck 
Levelled with earth this foot of mine may tread.” 
Then he, who to the altar had been led, 
He, whose strong arm the Orient could not check, 
He, who had held the Soldan at his beck, 
Stooped, of all glory disinherited, 
And even the common dignity of man !— 
Amazement strikes the crowd: while many turn 
Their eyes away in sorrow, others burn 
With scorn, invoking a vindictive ban 
From outraged Nature; but the sense of most 
In abject sympathy with power is lost.f 


Surely this cannot be Carlyle’s man of men, thus grovelling in the dust, 
with a sandalled foot on his neck, and reft, by his own abject motion, of 
“even the common dignity of man.” Nor is it. The Redbeard never 
sank quite so low as that. Wordsworth had selected this incident of * A 
Scene at Venice” as setting forth the height to which the power of the 
Popedom over temporal sovereignty had attained, and the arrogance with 





* Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, vol. i. pp. 99 sg. 
+ Milman, vol. iii. p. 533. 
t Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets: First Series, No. 38. 
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which it was displayed ; for the sonnet -professes to be a picture of Pope 
Alexander the Third at Venice setting his foot on the neck of the Emperor 
Barbarossa. In his annotation to a later edition, the poet says: “ Though 
this is related as a fact in history, I am told it is a mere legend of no 
authority.” Still, however, he retained it in the series—prefacing the 
use of it, now, with the following accommodating avis au lecteur : “ Sub- 
stitute for it an undeniable truth not Jess fitted for my purpose, namely, 
the penance inflicted by Gregory the Seventh upon the Emperor Henry 
the Fourth,” Wordsworth had no such peculiar veneration for the Red- 
beard as Mr. Carlyle expresses,—or he would scarcely have proposed 
his mutatis mutandis in so indifferent and matter-of-course a tone. 

The interview with the Pope at Venice, when a Truce (for six years) 
was agreed to, took place in a.D. 1177, the year after Barbarossa’s defeat 
at Legnano. His Holiness went in great state to the Church of St. Mark, 
at the portal of which the Emperor met him. Dean Milman’s account of 
the scene (and we would ask for no better authority) is, that Frederick no 
sooner beheld the successor of St. Peter, than he threw off his imperial 
mantle, prostrated himself, and kissed the feet of the Pontiff. Where- 
upon, Alexander, “not without tears,” raised him up, and gave him the 
kiss of peace. ‘Then swelled out the Te Deum; and the Emperor, 
holding the hand of the Pope, was led into the choir, and received the 
papal benediction. From thence they proceeded together to the Duca! 
Palace. The next day, the feast of St. James the Apostle, the Pope 
celebrated mass, and preached to the people. The Emperor held his 
stirrup when he departed from the Church; but the courtesy of the Pope 
prevented him from holding the bridle along the Place of St. Mark.’’* 
Between this narrative and the poetical licence of that ecclesiastical 
sonnet, there is a distinction not without a difference. 

Pope Alexander died in 1181, and his successor, Lucius III., being 
cokatletehly his inferior in ability and decision of character,\there was all 
the better chance of peace remaining unbroken, now that the Truce was 
wearing towards its latter end. Frederick summoned a diet of the empire 
at Constance, when “ a definitive peace was concluded,’’ honourable and 
satisfactory, we are told, to all parties. Next year, the Kaiser called a 
general diet at Maintz, one object of which was “to establish his five 
sons.” This is represented as a scene of unrivalled festivity and splendour : 
the Empress Beatrice, the five sons aforesaid, the archbishops, bishops, 
princes and nobles of Italy and Germany, ambassadors from foreign sove- 
reigns, forty (some say seventy) thousand knights from all parts of 
Europe, and countless multitudes of people of all classes were here 
assembled. ‘Historians have recorded those brilliant days, the wonders 
of which have been handed down from generation to generation, and song's 
composed on that occasion are still sung on the banks of the Rhine.” A 
year after this diet we find the Redbeard in Italy again, received with 
‘all the honours,’’ and not at all “in solemn silence,” by the cities of 
Lombardy, and even concluding an alliance with fractious Milan, though 
he had besieged it once, twice, thrice,—siz times. New squabbles arose 
with the Pope, however, from Barbarossa’s refusal to grant to Holy Father 
Lucius, and afterwards to Holy Father Urban, the sovereignty of the 








* Milman, vol. iii. p. 537. 
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territory called “St. Peter's Patrimony.” But the Kaiser had “so in- 
creased his power in a by the marriage of his son Henry with the 
daughter and heiress of William, King of Sicily,” that his Holiness did 
not think it prudent to take any violent measures. In Germany, too, his 
Imperial Majesty had declared Lubeck and Ratisbon imperial cities, and 
“ thereby had laid the foundation of a middle estate between the princes 
and the emperor, by which the power of the latter was increased, and the 
class of citizens elevated.”* He had also enhanced his power by sub- 
tracting Bavaria from Saxony—hitherto conjointly the possession of 
Henry the Lion; but if formally a gain, this acquisition was so far 
virtually a loss, as it embittered the party spirit, already bitter enough, 
of Guelf and Ghibelin. 

Such was the status guo when bad news came from the East. The 
Moslem had taken Jerusalem ; the Holy Sepulchre was once again in the 
hands of the enemy and blasphemer. There was to be a Third Crusade, 
and Frederick in his old days must don the Red Cross, and press on to 
the rescue. Forty campaigns in Gerrhany and Italy, as Gibbonf says, 
had taught Barbarossa to command ; and his soidiers, even the princes of 
the empire, were accustomed under his reign to obey. In his youth he 
had served in Asia under his uncle Conrad, and now the “ veteran 
genius of Frederick the First” seems to have been more than a name, to 
daunt the unbeliever, as well as inspirit the faithful. All Christendom 
was in commotion ; and from continent and peninsula and isles of the sea 
came speeding her 


——chosen men of arms, a welcome train 
Bound eastward, lost Judea to regain. 

To speed red Fredérick’s emprize they sail’d, 
Who with his sacred army hoped to win 

The plains of Salem, ere the Turk prevail’d 
Where Christ was sacrificed for human sin.{ 


Barbarossa was now far advanced in years. As the contributor of A 
Glimpse or two of Germany in olden times describes him atthis junc- 
ture, “the cup of his glory was full to the brim.” The pride of the re- 
fractory Lombards had been made to bite the dust ; the Guelfic Lion, to 
whom he had once knelt for aid, though in vain, had been made to rue 
his fickleness and insolence, and the name of the old emperor was as a 
sound of thunder over the Continent, from the gloomy shores of Rugen 
to the citron groves of Italy. And just then it was, that, “on a sudden 
the tocsin of alarm echoed through Europe, ‘the red cross banner has 
bowed before the crescent, and the cry of the Muezzins is heard from the 
towers of the holy city.’ The tide of western chivalry rolled its proud 
waves eastward, and Frederick dashed into the stream. The old mau 
girt up his loins, and went forth with his Paladins. Long had he to see 
his suffering soldiers contend with famine, and thirst ; and the flower of 
his German chivalry withered on the arid plains of Asia: 





* See Life of Frederick I. in English Cyclopedia. 

+ Decline and Fall, ch. lix. 

t Camoens, The Lusiad, c. iii. (Quillinan’s translation.) 
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Full sorely pinched with hunger dread, 
They’d stones good store, but little bread, 
And many a German rider-man 

Was stranger quite to drinking-can. 


But the tough old Swabians were lads of mettle. The battle of Iconium 
was fought and won; a hundred thousand Moslems, thrice told, were put 
to the rout, and echoing the pious shout of Frederick, Christus vincit ! 
the German knights stormed and sacked the city. But the victorious 
chief had now reached the zenith of his glory; and we shudder as we see 
him, horse and rider, swallowed up in the yawning waves of the Seleph 
or Calycadnus.”* Gibbon’s record of the closing scené is, that the em- 
peror, on reaching the gates of Iconium, was so despoiled of his forces b 
the calamities they had undergone in the salt and barren desert, “a land 
of horror and tribulation,” while every step of his fainting and sickly 
march was besieged by innumerable hordes of Turkmans,—that “ no 
more than one thousand knights were able to serve on horseback. By a 
sudden and resolute assault he Gefeated the guards, and stormed the 
capital, of the sultan, who humbly sued for pardon and peace. The road 
was now open, and Frederick advanced in a career of triumph, till he 
was unfortunately drowned in a petty torvent of Cilicia.” + And that is 
the extent of Gibbon’s pood-night to the Redbeard Kaiser. Alas, it was 
Whitebeard now, and had been this many a day. 

Quite otherwise felt and uttered is Carlyle’s farewell to grand old Bar- 
barossa. ‘He went on the Crusade in his seventieth year;} thinking 
to himself, ‘ Let us end with one clear act of piety :'—he cut his way 
through the dangerous Greek attorneyisms, through the hungry moun- 
tain passes, furious Turk fanaticisms, like a grey old hero: ‘ Woe is me, 
my son has perished, then ?’ said he once, tears wetting the beard now 
white enough: ‘ My son is slain !—But Christ still lives; let us on, my 
men!’ And gained great victories, and even found his son; but never 
returned home;—died, some unknown sudden death, ‘in the river 
Cydnus,’ say the most. Nay, German Tradition thinks he is not yet 
dead ; but only sleeping, till the bad world reach its worst, when he will 
reappear.”"§ The German, it has been said, for Ads “ Elizabethan Era,” 

oes back to the Hohenstauffens, to “the great Barbarossa, the ideal- 
ey who, according to popular tradition, is not dead, but asleep in 
the Hartz mountain; and he will awake some day, will reappear in his 
strength to uphold justice, vex evil-doers, and establish the Empire in its 
glory. Why does he tarry so long ?”|| There he sits in the cave—not 
unseen of some—who, like the wistful gazers in a modern legend of King 
Solomon, 
Went softly ever, in wonderment, 
For the king sat there always ; 
And it was solemn and strange to behold 
That dead king crown’d with a crown of gold. 





* Visit to the Castle of Hohenschwangau, 1842. 

+ Decline and Fall, ch. lix. 

t a.p. 1189; Saladin having, to the universal sorrow, taken Jerusalem. 
Carlyle’s Hist. of Frederick the Great, book ii. ch. v. 7 

j Westminster Review, New Series, No. xii, (1854): The Odin-Religion. 
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For he lean’d on his ebony staff upright; 
And over his shoulders the purple robe ; 
And his hair, and his beard, a snow-white ; 
And the fear of him fill’d the globe; 
So that none dared touch him, though he was dead, 
He look’d so royal about the head.* 


But the Kaiser, they say, is not dead, nor even sleeping. He may nod 
at times, drowsy and aweary with that long and lonesome wateh; but the 
quandoque dormitat argues him, between whiles, awake—waiting, wait- 
ing till the time come. He, sits within the Kyfhausen (to quote Crofton 
Croker’s description), ‘leaning on a stone table, into which his long 
beard has grown, waiting until the day arrives when he is to hang up his 
shield on a withered tree, which will immediately put forth leaves, and 
then happier days will begin their course. His head nods, and his eyes 
twinkle, as if he slept uneasily, or were about to awake. At times his 
slumber is interrupted ; but his naps are generally about a hundred years 
in duration. In his waking moments, he is supposed to be fond of 
music ; and amongst the numerous tales to which his magic state has 
given rise, there is one of a party of musicians, who thought r to 
treat him with a regular concert in his subterraneous abode. Sokdes 
rewarded with a green bough, a mode of payment so offensive to their 
expectations, that upon their return to earth, all flung away his gift save 
one, and he kept his bough only as a memorial of the adventure, without 
the least suspicion of its value. Great, however, was his surprise, when, 
upon showing it to his wife, every leaf was changed into a golden 
dollar.”+ It is Lockhart, we presume, who, in the Review of which he 
was long an “ Able Editor,” alludes, as parallel traditions, to Greece 
revering her yet living Achilles in the White Island—the Britons expect- 
ing the waking of Arthur, entranced in Avelon—while, almost in our 
days was it still thought that Sebastian of Portugal would one day return 
to claim his usurped realms. “Thus, also, the three founders of the 
Helvetic confederacy are thought to slumber in a cavern near Lucerne. 
The herdsmen call them the three Tells; and say that they lie there in 
their antique garb in a quiet sleep; and when Switzerland is in her 
utmost need, they will awaken and regain the liberties of the land.” } 
Frederick was buried at Tyre; but, says a modern tourist to the 
neighbourhood of Barbarossa’s cavern home, “ but like Arminius and 
Wittekind, who, according to popular tradition, slumber at Gerold’s- 
deck, ready to rush with their faithful Cherusci to the reseue of their 
dear Germany in her hour of utmost need, so Barbarossa yet lives in the 
opinion of the vulgar. It is in the vast caverns undermining the lofty 
Untersberg, that he and his jolly knights keep court, and there they 
shall ‘dree their weird’ till the last tramp summons them again to outer 
air.”§ It will be observed that the traditions vary in circumstance: in 
some, the Kaiser sits in solitary state, and ‘‘ drees his weird” all alone: 
in others, his Paladins are with him, and with him bide their time of re- 


* The Wanderer, &c. By Owen Meredith. 
+ Fairy Legends. By T. Crofton Croker. 
t Quarterly Review, No. Ixxvii. 
S$ Atheneum, No. 787. (1842.) 
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appearing. The legend of the Rhine domiciles him in the famous grotto 
oF aiserslautern ; the traditions of Wiirtemberg, in the cavern of Kiff- 
hauser. 
Hartley Coleridge remarks that this legend of Barbarossa (and almost 

every nation has something similar) has been called an imitation of that 

roverbial tale of the Seven Sleepers, who retreated to a cave near 
Ephesus during the persecution of Decius, and after a nap of one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven years, were awakened in the reign of Theodosius, 
utterly unconscious that they had ns more than a few hours. But, as 
he justly observes, it is not to be concluded, because the marvellous tradi- 
tions of far-sundered races often bear a striking resemblance to each 
other, that they necessarily are derived from one original inventor, 
“Every mythology has its sleepers. Endymion and Epimenides are 
among the oldest we know of. Who has not read of the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood? The seed of these stories is in every fancy, and 
occasions will make it shoot forth and blossom.” Hartley affirms, for 
instance, that the repose of a fair statue, bathed in moonshine, would 
readily suggest the lover of the sleeping Endymion and his pale para- 
mour; and considers the rude blocks of stone that people stalactite caves 

uite human enough to give a hint for the caverned slumbers of the 
inet of the Danish Ogier, and the German Barbarossa.* 

The stalactite theory is one way of accounting for this particular direc- 

tion taken by the mythopeic faculty, when exercising itself, to quote the 
American poet, on 


Barbarossa, who sits in his cave, 
Taciturn, sombre, sedate, and grave, 
Till his beard has grown through the table of stone.t+ 


Mr. Carlyle’s version of the cavern session contains another plausible 
suggestion, also from physical phenomena. “He [Barbarossa] sits 
within the Hill near Salzburg yonder—says German Tradition, its fancy 
kindled by the strange noises in that Hill (limestone Hill) from hidden 
waters, and by the grand rocky look of the place:—A peasant once, 
stumbling into the interior, saw the Kaiser in his stone cavern; Kaiser 
sate at a marble table, leaning on his elbow ; winking, only half asleep ; 
beard had grown through the table, and streamed out on the floor ; he 
looked at the peasant one moment ; asked him something about the time 
it was ; then drooped his eyelids again: Not yet time, but will be soon ! 
He is winking as if to awake. To awake, and set his shield aloft by the 
Roncalic Fields again, with: Ho, every one that is suffering wrong;— 
or that has strayed guideless, devilward, and done wrong, which is far 
fataller !”’t 





* Ignoramus on the Fine Arts, ch. iii. 
Longfellow: The Golden Legend. 
Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great, book ii. ch. v. § 1. 
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WHY IS SHE AN OLD MAID? 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part III. 


Some years had gone by, swiftly to the busy and the happy, slowly 
and wearily to the idle and the wretched. Of the latter class was the un- 
lucky fortune-hunter, Harry Vaughan; there was nothing in the present 
to pew or to interest him ; there was nothing in the future to hope for; 
and on the past he could only dwell with unavailing regret, ar 
with anger against the wife who had entrapped him, the father who had 
robbed and ruined him, the sister whose malevolent influence had induced 
him to give up the woman he loved, whose fortune, though not large, 
would have been sufficient to have provided him with the comforts, and 
even luxuries, from which he was now for ever cut off. Poor H 
Vaughan’s reflections were very bitter indeed; but he did not blame 
himself—much, at least; he could not deny that he had behaved ill to 
Arabella ; that, after what had passed during their last interview, it was 
rude and wrong of him never to have written to her, or taken any further 
notice of her. He wondered now how he could have been so callous, so 
ungentlemanly, so heartless : but, after all, what would have been the 
use of writing when he knew he was going to give her the go-by? His 
sister had strongly advised him not to enter into a correspondence with 
Arabella. Letters might be used against him, she had said; any nonsense 
he had talked could not be laid hold of. And at the time, he thought, 


when distance and absence had somewhat weakened the impression of 


her beauty and charming manners, that he could do better for himself by 
marrying some rich English girl, and it would be wise not to commit 
himself on paper. 

Captain Vaughan knew that Arabella remained unmarried, though he 
had heard, through his stepmother, that she had had good offers. But 
he never blamed himself for having perhaps blasted the happiness of her 
life; on the contrary, it was a triumph to his vanity to think that for his 
sake she remained in single blessedness. If only Eudora would die, he 
—_ marry Arabella still, and Mr. Stuart’s estates, being free of debt 
and well managed, were doing extremely well; he was again laying by 
a good deal of money, too, he had been informed. 

But Eudora lived on—a mindless, heartless, useless slattern. She had 
not a single fine feature in her doll’s face, therefore her girlish good looks 
were fast fading away, and her round little figure had become fat and 
punchy. She was often cross, and always peevish; and the want of 
money caused many quarrels between her and Harry. They had four 
children, poor little ill-fed, ill-elothed creatures, quite neglected by their 
mother, who did not trouble herself about the well-being either of their 
bodies or their minds; and the squalling and the scolding that was always 
going on at home nearly drove Harry wild. 

It was a mercy to themselves and a relief to the mother when the two 
little boys died of the measles ; the father, however, lamented them, and 
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was thankful that the little girls, Henrietta and Sophia, were spared to 
him. 

Sophia was called after his sister, and was her godchild; and many a 
gift was extorted from her in consequence of the unwelcome compliment 
which had been paid to her. Harry tried his utmost to make Mrs, 
Maitland adopt her god-daughter, but she could not be induced to do 
this; and, in fact, when she found that her brother’s demands on her 
purse became more frequent and more pressing, she deemed it convenient 
to slacken her correspondence with him. 

It was impossible for Captain Vaughan, with so bad a manager as his 
wife, to exist upon his pay, although they lived in barracks wherever the 
regiment went. He was always in debt and tribulation, and little by 
little he became a regular begging-letter writer. At first, he asked the 
loan of small sums, which he promised to repay but never paid. Then 
the farce of borrowing was laid aside, and assistance was implored on 
account of his great pecuniary distress. Mr. Maitland was for some time 
very liberal in his loans and gifts, but he could not keep pace with 
Harry’s demands, because he was obliged also to assist old Mr. Vaughan 
and his second family. At first, it was a most grievous and mortifying 
task to Harry to demean himself by asking money from any one ; but 
habit deadened that feeling of repugnanee, and after a time he actually 
seemed to think that if any person answered his appeal and gave him 
money once, that constituted a legitimate claim for future applications. 

His old school friend, Frank Arnold, had got a good appointment in 
India, and to him Harry wrote over and over again, and was always 
supplied with moderate sums, for Mr. Arnold thought it unwise to send 
much at one time to such improvident spendthritts as he believed Captain 
and Mrs. Harry Vaughan to be. 

What was worse, Harry had so lost all honest pride that he actually 
wrote to Arabella’s father to beg from him; and Mr. Stuart, with his 
accustomed generosity, sent him 100/. at once, and promised to assist 
him from time to time; this, too, without betraying the miserable man’s 
mean-spirited application to any one either in his own family or out 
of it. 

Debt, however, once incurred and not speedily paid, increases rapidly ; 
and, moreover, the knowledge that a person is in debt, and the dread of 
its consequences, so oppressive at first, become familiar to the mind, 
which, apparently, too often throws off the annoyance, and lulls itself into 
a false security, until some crisis arrives, and ruin stares the heedless 
debtor in the face. 

This was the case with Harry Vaughan and his wife: they went on, 
like other improvident people, spending money foolishly when they had 
it—no matter how they got it—running further and further into debt 
when they had it not, until at length their creditors became clamorous 
for payment, and some of them, who were highly exasperated by Cap- 
tain Vaughan’s endless apologies and Mrs. Vaughan’s endless falsehoods, 
came down upon them in good earnest, and Harry found that he would 
have to sell his commission to pay his debts, if he could not raise, by 
borrowing or begging, upwards of a thousand pounds. 

Mr. Maitland and Mr. Stuart were the persons he first thought of 
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applying to, but events which had lately taken place in the island of 
St. came like a thunderbolt upon him, and frustrated his schemes. 

The West India packet, which fad just arrived, brought intelligence 
of two deaths in that island—the one of his own sister, ‘Mrs. Maitland, 
the other of Mr. Stuart, who had died very suddenly of disease of the 
heart. 

Harry Vaughan was shocked and distressed to hear of both these 
deaths—-especially, of course, of his poor sister’s—and though his unfeel- 
ing wife urged him to write at once to Mr. Maitland, begging* for money, 
and assured him that his brother-in-law’s heart would be softened to- 
wards him at that time, and he would remit the required money will- 
ingly, Harry could not bring himself to attack Mr. ‘Maitland for pecu- 
niary aid, when his sister had been so recently laid in her grave. Mr, 
Stuart’s death was not only a calamity to him in depriving him of a 
friend who seemed inclined to be useful to him, but it aroused bitter 
feelings towards his wife ; and bitter regrets for his own past folly. Had 
he married Arabella, he sighed to think, he would not only have been 
much happier in domestic life, but he would have been coming into a 
competency at least, instead of being on the brink of bankruptey and 
destitution. 

Something, however, must be done; and Harry wrote to Frank Ar- 
nold, explaining his desperate situation, and entreating the loan of what 
would be required to save him from selling out of the army. But in 
vain he waited, and persuaded his creditors to wait, for the advances he 
expected from India; none came, for the ship which had taken out his 
appeal to his friend’s generosity was lost at sea, and Arnold never re- 
ceived the letter. 

He wrote to his father to try and borrow the money for him in the 
island of St. , but the old gentleman satisfied himself by handing 
his son’s letter over to Mr. Maitland, coolly expecting that Ais coffers 
would supply all that was needed. Mr. Maitland, however, had lost so 
much by loans and gifts to his late wife’s family, that he refused to assist 
Captain Vaughan on the present occasion ; indeed, he did not believe the 
truth of his statement that he was on the point of being obliged to leave 
the army. 

It was too true, however; poor Harry had to sell out, and after his 
debts were paid a very few hundreds were left to begin the world anew 
upon. He thought of emigrating to Australia or Canada, but he could 
not make up his mind to which country to go, and in the mean time, 
until “‘something should turn up,” he removed with his family to a cheap 
part of Wales. Instead of attempting to do anything for himself, he 
there resumed his old habit of making demands on the pockets of his 
friends. We remember a story told of a missionary and an African 
chief: the missionary asked the sable king, why he sold his subjects as 
slaves, when he had plenty of elephants in his linahes and could make 
so much by selling their tusks for ivory? The answer was, “ Because 
it is easier to catch a man than an elephant.” In the same spirit, 
Harry Vaughan, who had never possessed much energy, found it easier 
to beg than to work. But however successful genteel beggars may be 
for a considerable time, they must come to a stop at last, for people 
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become irritated and worn out by endless applications for pecuni 
assistance, and it would have fared ill with the Vaughans, who must have 
been left to starvation, or a workhouse, had not Mr. Maitland settled a 
small annuity upon them. 

He did this, not so much from commiseration for his brother-in-law 
as to please his second wife. He had married his first love, Amy; and 
though she could never forgive Harry Vaughan for his conduct towards 
her cousin, she persuaded her husband to do what she knew would be a 
comfort to Arabella, if she had been aware of the situation in which one 
formerly so dear to her was unhappily placed.’ 

Arabella, who had declined all overtures of marriage, found it neces- 
sary, after her father’s death, to leave the home which had so long beer 
hers. Mr. Stuart’s landed properties, of course, passed into his son’s 
hands, burdened with Arabella’s portion, with a legacy to Amy, and an 
annuity to her mother, Mr. Stuart’s sister, John had not improved as he 
had grown older ; the cross-grained, rude, self-willed boy had become a 
sullen, selfish, disagreeable young man. His tastes and feelings were by 
no means refined, and he had a great penchant for low society. The 
presence of his aunt and sister in the house, which was now his, was an 
unpleasant restraint upon him, and he took no pains to conceal from them 
that he wished to get rid of them. It was his habit to annoy Arabella 
by sometimes advising her “to look sharp, and secure a husband before 
he was guife an old woman”—sometimes grumbling that ‘a fellow 
should be troubled with aunts and sisters’—and still worse, by occa- 
sionally taunting her with the folly of ‘ wearing the willow for a puppy 
like that Harry Vaughan.” As to his aunt, he scarcely gave her common 
civility. ‘ She had spunged on them long enough,” he told his sister, and 
“ he thought it was time for her to look out for herself.” 

This domestic discomfort, and the state of her health, which had been 
declining for some time past, determined Arabella to go to England, for 
a visit at least, if not to remain altogether, and her aunt gladly consented 
to accompany her. She did not wish to inflict her society, as an inmate, 
on Mr. Maitland ; and to have lived quite alone would have been a cheer- 
less prospect for her old age. It was a mutual benefit to her and her 
niece to travel and to reside together, therefore their arrangements were 
soon made, and leaving behind them many kind friends and warm hearts, 
they reached in due time “ the old country”—the “ home” of all colonists, 
who, truth to tell, seldom find their dreams of semi-celestial felicity 
realised. The cold skies, the cold landscapes, the cold winds, the cold 
manners which greet them on their arrival, make rather a frigid heaven 
on earth to strangers from the sunny South. 

Arabella and her aunt had the good sense to settle themselves in, as 
far as climate goes, the warmest part of England—namely, South Devon 
—and they were more particularly induced to select this locality, as a 
first cousin of Arabella by her mother’s side, who was married to a 
clergyman, resided there. This lady and Arabella had been great friends 
as children, when Arabella used to spend her holidays with her mother’s 
sister and her family; they had for two or three years also been school 
companions, so that habits of intimacy were quickly resumed between 
them— indeed, as far as letters could maintain them, they had never been 
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Arabella hired a very pretty marine villa near the tolerably large town 
where her cousin lived, and which was much resorted to in summer as a 
bathing-place. Here she was speedily visited by all the best families in 
the neighbourhood ; but, though not avoiding it, she did not care much 
for society, and she could not be persuaded either to participate in the 
gaieties of the watering-place near her abode, or to attend the count 
balls. She devoted much of her time, and more of her tolerably ample 
means, to doing good among the poorer classes, and her life was so far 
happy, that it was a tranquil and a useful one. But she often pined to 
hear of Harry Vaughan and how he was going on. She had heard from 
Amy that he had left the army, but, by Mr. Maitland’s advice, Amy had 
concealed from her the fact that he had sold out on accoune of debt, and 
was now living principally on Mr. Maitland’s bounty. Amy knew that 
Arabella had no vindictive feelings towards her faithless admirer, and she 
felt convinced that, in her romantic generosity, her cousin would spend 
her whole fortune on Vaughan and his family, if she knew they were in 
difficulties. Mr. Maitland fully agreed with his wife that his brother-in- 
Jaw would not be prevented by pride or delicacy from spunging on 
Arabella, and he did not think it right that she should be burdened 
with the maintenance of the man who had behaved so ill to her, of the 
woman who had deceived him, and supplanted her, and of their, pro- 
bably, ill brought up progeny. All therefore that Arabella could glean 
from Amy was, that Captain Vaughan and his family resided in Wales 
—that he had lost two of his children, but that the other two were well, 
and their father was very fond of them, and devoted part of his time to 
their education, as the mother did not occupy herself in these matters. 

Arabella pictured to herself a quiet little household—a charming 
country-house, amidst the wild mountain scenery of Wales—its mistress, 
devoted to the domestic cares of her family, spreading peace and com- 
fort around her, the happy husband and praiseworthy father spending a 
portion of his leisure in cultivating the minds of his children, who, no 
doubt, were beautiful creatures, as the parents were both so handsome. 
Ah! the dreams of her girlish days were realised for Eudora; and she— 
what was she ? a lonely waif, floating down the stream of time, with no 
one but her old aunt to care about her, and no one to whose happiness 
she was at all necessary. But Arabella was too truly religious and too 
amiable to envy the happiness of others; on the contrary, though at 
times a rebellious sigh would escape from her heart, she felt sincerely 
glad that her once dear Harry had settled himself comfortably for life, 
and in her humility she fancied that the Eudora he had preferred to her 
must be better suited to him than she might have been. Little did she 
know the truth: if she could have had but one glance at the Vaughan 
family, how deep would have been her pity for them, immersed, as they 
now always were, in debt, dirt, and discord. 

Two years had now stolen on since Arabella and her aunt had gone 
to live in Devonshire, when her cousin’s husband, the Rev. Mr. Arnold, 
was called to London for the double purpose of receiving a brother who 
was returning to England, after some years of legal labour in India, and 
to see a former acquaintance and parishioner, who had been leading a 
very wild life in town and other places, drinking, gambling, and, in 
short, squandering his means and ruining his health. This miserable 
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man, when thrown into prison for debt, and, of course, deserted by all his 
vicious associates, had written to entreat Mr. Arnold to come to him, 
and the good clergyman had not refused the appeal. 

He had never before been in a prison, for his life had been spent prin- 
cipally in quiet rural districts, few of whose simple inhabitants had ever 
been sent even to the county gaol, and he had never held the unenviable 
situation of chaplain to any house of correction. It was with a degree 
of painful curiosity, therefore, that he approached the massive walls which 
enclosed the Queen’s Bench prison and its court-yards, or places allotted 
for the open air exercise of the debtors. With some degree of trepida- 
tion he presented himself at the portal, and it was with no little disgust 
at the scene around him that he passed through the large court-yard to 
that portion of the prison in which was situated the cell, or room rather, 
of the debtor he had come to visit. 

In this court-yard were to be seen a number of men of different ages 
and apparently different grades of society. An individual here and there 
was walking, or rather sauntering up and down alone, with an unmis- 
takable appearance of care and melancholy, eyes fixed on the ground, 
head bent languidly forward, an air of distress pervading the whole 
figure. But these were the few; the generality of the inmates of the 
prison were persons who seemed either callous to their position, or deter- 
mined to “brave it out.” Some were playing at foot-ball, or other 
games; some were standing in small groups, laughing and chatting as 
merrily, apparently, as if there existed no such drawbacks to the comfort 
of the imprudent as debts and prisons ; others were talking in a loud, 
boisterous tone, their conversation, if such it might be termed, thickly 
interlarded with oaths and vulgar cant phrases. All had a seedy, dilapi- 
dated appearance; many, a dissipated, blackguardly look ; and the bold 
leering glances they cast at the various females who happened to be in 
the court-yard, or passing through it, told their own tale of low vice. 
These females were principally laundresses taking linen backwards and 
forwards, and women selling fruit, cakes, &c.; but there were also a few 
respectable-looking persons, even two or three ladies, to be seen passing 
towards the inner doors of the gloomy building to visit its incarcerated 
immates. 

Mr. Arnold entered one of the passages which was pointed out to him, 
and ascended the tolerably wide stone staircase, which led, between white- 
washed walls, to the second range of small chambers. The stairs and 
passages were very clean, and by no means dark, but there was a heavy 
gloom around them which struck a chill upon his kind heart, and he felt 
still more sad when, on knocking at No. 9, a faint, peevish voice bade 
him “come in.” With the room itself, however, he was by no means so 
shocked as he had expected to have been. There were a bed in it, small 
but decent, a couple of chairs, a table, a low chest of drawers with a 
looking-glass on it, and a washhand-stand ; there were a couple of shelves 
for books, or anything else belonging to the temporary occupier of the 
apartment, and two closets, or rather presses, the one to keep bread, 
butter, and any other viands in, the other holding plates, cups, and other 
crockeryware above, and with a space for coals beneath. A window 
looked into the court-yard before mentioned. 

In this little room Mr. Arnold found his thoughtless acquaintance. 
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He sat with the debtor for a long time, and talked over his affairs with 
him : as many, at least, as the prisoner chose to allude to. He discussed 
various plans with him, and having finally promised to see the solicitor 
of his family on his behalf, and having given him some money for his 
present requirements, the worthy clergyman was about to take leave of 
the prisoner, when he suddenly asked him if he would have the charity 
to see a poor fellow in the next chamber. 

“T think he must want a physician for the soul as well as one for the 
body,” said the debtor, “ he groans so all day and all night almost. No 
one comes near him but a little girl in coarse, common mourning, who is 
brought by a woman who looks like a servant in some inferior family, or 
acharwoman. I believe the child is his daughter. They tell me he was 
an officer in the army. But if so, he certainly must be sadly broken down 
and out at elbows, for many of these officers and other gay young fellows 
that find their way to this horrid place live, I am told, on the fat of the 
land. How they obtain the money I’m sure I can’t imagine. Actually, 
Mr. Arnold, some of the prisoners give dinner parties in here.” 

“You must be mistaken, I think,” replied the astonished clergyman. 
“ It is not likely that people confined for debt should have the means, 
even if they had the inclination, for conviviality within these wallls.” 

“So you innocently faney, but, my dear good sir, some of them have 
both the inclination and the means. I can assure you it is a fact that 
some of the imprisoned debtors order spring chickens, early lamb, green 
peas, and salmon, at a time of the year when people in very easy circum- 
stances think these viands too expensive for their tables except when they 
have company. They are known to have from Covent-garden straw- 
berries when first they make their appearance in the market, and peaches 
at sixpence or eightpence apiece. There is no prison diet, of course you 
know, and we pay for our lodgings, as well as for our food.” 

“It is a pity they do not put up the money thus squandered to pay 
their debts,”’ replied Mr. Arnold, “and Iam glad that you are not equally 
extravagant.” 

The clergyman sent to ask if the gentleman in the next room would 
like to see him. The message brought back was : 

“Captain Vaughan’s compliments, and he would be very happy to see 
the Rev. Mr. Arnold.” 

“ Vaughan !”’ exclaimed Mr. Arnold, “‘ that name seems familiar to me. 
Oh! now I recollect, there was a lad called Vaughan at school with my 
younger brother Frank, and they weve great friends. And, by-the-by, 
my wife used to speak a good deal of a family of that name in the West 
Indies, but she has not alluded to them latterly; in fact, 1 think there 

pears to be some mystery about them, some reason why their name 
should be dropped. Well, whoever this poor sufferer may be, 1 will go 
and see if I can do anything for him.” 

“ Arnold !” repeated Captain Vaughan, when the clergyman’s proposal 
to call on him was conveyed to him, “Arnold! Can it be Frank 
Arnold? Perhaps he has given up the law, and taken orders—he was 
certainly rather inclined to be methodistical latterly, and was alwa 
preaching about principles, and propriety, and self-control, and all the 
cardinal virtues. If it be Frank, he will surely lend me a helping 
hand.” 
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Harry Vaughan started up from the couch on which he had been list- 
lessly lounging. There was a hectic flush on his sunken cheek, a bright 
glance in his dimmed eye, as the heavy door was opened quietly ; he had 
stretched out his thin, fevered, trembling hands to t the friend of former 
years ; but on the entrance of a total stranger, a look of deep disappoint- 
ment over his still handsome countenance, the light forsook his 
eye, the flush faded on his cheek, and. he fell languidly back on his 
pillow, while his whole frame became convulsed by a sudden and severe fit 
of coughing. 

Mr. Arnold waited for a few moments until the coughing fit had partly 
subsided, and then handing him without speaking a glass of water 
— stood on a chair near, he pressed kindly the other poor emaciated 

nd. 

“ T—I—I expected to see an old friend!’ gasped Captain Vaughan, 
uttering the words with difficulty. 

**T am very sorry to have been the cause of disappointment to you,” 
said the clergyman, gently. ‘“ Some similarity in name, I suppose, has 
occasioned this. But though not the old friend you anticipated seeing, 
believe me I shall be very happy if I can be of any use to you.”’ 

Mr. Arnold asked him a few questions about his health, in the first 
place, and then slightly adverting to the duties of resignation and con- 
fidence in the goodness of the Almighty, who never utterly forsakes those 
who put their trust in him, he inquired delicately into the poor invalid’s 
circumstances, and as to what friends he had who might be able to assist 
him. 

“ Friends ?” exclaimed the debtor, shaking his head sadly, “I have 
none! There is not the living creature in the whole of Great Britain 
who would care if I were hanged or drowned to-morrow ; there is not a 
soul who feels the slightest affection for me but my poor little daughter; 
and she, unfortunate child, is only an additional source of sorrow to me, 
for I can neither feed, clothe, nor educate her, and there is nothing 
before her but beggary or a workhouse.” 

“ Poor child!” said Mr. Arnold, compassionately. ‘ Her mother, I 
presume, is dead—a sad loss to her.” 

Captain Vaughan’s brow knitted, and his face darkened, while a sort 
of spasm seemed to pass over him. 

“I would not speak harshly of the dead,” he replied, “and that— 
wretched woman has gone to her great account, but she was the cause of 
my ruin, and made the misery of my life. Her death was a blessing to 
that poor child, the only one left out of four, for she was a most negligent 
and unkind mother. Her example would have been very pernicious to her 
daughter had she lived : she never spoke a word of truth; she cared for 
no one but herself. Yes,” he added, with a still more scowling brow, as 
he entered further on a subject which seemed to arouse angry and painful 
feelings, “ the woman whom I had the misfortnne to call my wife was one 
of those unnatural beings happily but rarely met with in the creation— 
a mother without the slightest affection or regard for her offspring. She 
quite cast aside the duties of a wife. Zha¢ I might have overlooked, for 
I soon found out that she only married me to get a husband, which the 
circumstances she was placed in she knew would render difficult of 
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achieving; therefore the tie between us was a galling chain, that both 
would have severed if they could. But her children—good Heavens! 
what had those innocent creatures done to be looked at with utter indif- 
ference, if not with positive aversion, from their earliest infancy ? The 
ferocious beasts of the forests—the roaring lion and the savage tiger—are 
fond of their young, and watch over them tenderly, but that woman ! 
Her children might be ill, dying, their sufferings could not move her in- 
sensibility. She had no pride or no pleasure in them, no feeling for 
them, and the only lessons she taught them were those of duplicity and 
falsehood. My two little boys died of the measles, the victims of their 
heartless mother’s neglect ; my sweet little Sophy was killed by a fall 
down a flight of stone stairs. And who pre the fall? Her own 
mother, who, in a fit of passion, pushed the child backwards at the head 
of the stairs. She was too fond of using her hands in a very unlady-like 
manner ; she used to strike me, thump her children, and even slap the 
faces of the servants, so that we never could keep one.” 

“She must have been deranged,” said Mr, Arnold. 

“ Not at all, sir. It was inherent badness, not madness. And her evil 
passions became much increased after she took to drinking, which she did 
latterly. This pernicious habit had another unfortunate effect: she 
pawned almost everything that we had for money to buy gin, even 
plundering-her poor child’s scanty wardrobe. It was a merey when she 
died of delirium tremens. As soon as she was gone, a crowd of her 
creditors came down upon me, and I was seized and thrust into prison 
before I had time to get out of the country.” 

“And where did you intend to have gone, had you managed to have 
eluded the creditors ?” 

‘“*T wanted to get out by some merchant ship to the West Indies; of 
course I could not afford the passage money by the packet. My father 
is still living in the island of St. , and as he spent the fortune my 
mother left me, of which he had the charge as her executor and my 
guardian, I thought I had a right to claim a home from him for my child 
and myself. But, alas, alas! There is no escape for me now, and I shall 
die of starvation within these wretched walls!” 

As he said these last words in a low and mournful voice, the poor 
invalid raised his thin hand to dash away the tears that had sprung to his 
eyes. 

“ The island of St. !”? exclaimed the Rev. Mr. Arnold. “ Are you 
connected with it? You probably, then, knew Miss Stuart, or knew 
something of her family, at least. She is my wife’s cousin P 

“Miss Stuart—Arabella?” cried the invalid, while his eagerness 
brought on another fit of coughing. ‘Knew her. Ah, that I did; I 
knew her well. But she is far away; I shall never see her more !” 

“She is in England—in Devonshire ; she resides near us, and I am 
sure she will be only too glad to be of use to her suffering countryman.” 

“ Oh, not—to me—not to me. I have no right to hope an oe from 
her, for I—I behaved like a scoundrel to her.’’ And he hid his face in 
his trembling hands. 

Mr. Arnold saw at once that there had existed some love affair or 
matrimonial project between Captain Vaughan and Arabella Stuart, and 
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that the unpleasant termination of the acquaintance, whatever it 
been, was the reason that the name of Vaughan had, since Miss 
Stuart's arrival, been consigned to oblivion. 

“ Oh, my poor child !” groaned Vaughan. “If Arabella would only 
extend her charity to her ; but I cannot expect it—I have no right to 
ask it.” 

“ J shall ask it, however,” said Mr. Arnold; “and Iam convinced Miss 
Stuart is too benevolent, too good a Christian, to withhold her assistance 
from those who need it, however they may have injured her. It is not in 
her nature to bear malice or resentment to any one. But can you name 
no other friend of former years, for I should not wish to impose too much 
on Miss Stuart’s generosity, and my own means are not large. Two or 
three uniting their efforts might serve you better than one alone could do.” 

“IT had a friend formerly—Frank Arnold—whom I half expected to 
have seen, when you kindly came to-day; but it is long since I have 
heard of him, ~_ I fear he must have died in India. He was a barrister 
in this country, but got some high legal post out there.” 

*‘ Frank is not dead, I am happy to say,” replied Mr. Arnold. “ He 
is my brother; and it was principally to greet him on his return from 
India that I came to London. He was to have arrived by the last mail, 
but was unexpectedly detained a little time longer. Frank is rich, and a 
bachelor. I am sure he will be willing to lend a helping hand to get you 
out of your difficulties. So, cheer up, and look more hopefully on the 
future; and do not forget that you must put your faith in Him who 
orders all things well and wisely.” 

Mr. Arnold wrote to his wife a minute description of his meeting with 
Captain Vaughan, and left it to her discretion to say much or little to 
her cousin Miss Stuart, who, however, he desired should be informed of 
the unhappy situation in which her former acquaintance and his little 
daughter were placed ; and that he had ventured to promise some assist- 
ance from her to the friendless prisoner. 

Arabella was dreadfully shocked and deeply grieved. Harry—her 
still dear Harry—to be languishing in a debtors’ prison! His wife, his 
children, all dead, except one poor little creature, who seemed doomed 
to a pauper’s fate. Oh! it was too terrible. What a history was un- 
folded to her! She had indeed been amply avenged by the iron hand of 
destiny, but she wept to think of the sufferings her faithless lover must 
have endured, and she lamented from her inmost soul that his life had 
been one of such wretchedness. 

“ Had I only known of his distress and poverty sooner!” she exclaimed, 
over and over again, to Mrs. Arnold, “ 4 might have saved him from 
ruin, perhaps rescued his unfortunate wife from the degradation brought 
on no doubt by despair, and have at least mitigated the sufferings of his 
children. Mr. Maitland and Amy have both been very hard-hearted to 
let poor Harry fall into such overwhelming trouble. They might and 
they ought to have placed him and his family beyond the reach of want, 
and Amy might have known that I would willingly have contributed to 
their support.” 

Lamentations over the past, however, would do no good; and leaving 


her aunt with Mrs. Arno!d, Arabella, attended by her maid, set off im- 
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mediately for London. She longed to see Harry Vaughan, yet she did 
not like to intrude upon him. But her scruples were soon removed by 
a message from the invalid himself, requesting her to visit him at the 
Queen’s Bench along with Mr. Arnold. 

Captain Vaughan did not experience half so much emotion at the 
sang of the meeting as Arabella did. His feelings, which had never 

n so keen as hers, had been blunted by the life he had led for many 
years—a life passed in helpless ndence, in asking and receivin 
pecuniary favours, and in eluding payment of debts which he had 
not the fortitude to abstain from incurring himself, nor the power to 
prevent his thoughtless wife from heaping upon them. He was shattered 
m mind and in health. Arabella, on the contrary, was in the zenith of 
beauty, health, and intelligence. The first bloom of youth, indeed, was 
gone, the girlish loveliness that had been so pleasing. Her spirits were 
not so gay as they used to be, but her speaking eyes were as bright and 
sparkling as ever, her rounded cheek as smooth and richer in colour than 
formerly ; there was not a wrinkle on her fair high brow, and her well- 
formed mouth had the same sweet, serene expression for which it had 
always been so remarkable. Her figure was rather stouter, though not 
at all large, and there was an air of quiet dignity added to the attractive 

of her manners. 

Entering that gloomy prison she looked like an angel of light de- 
scended for a short space among fallen mankind, ol: as she passed 
through the court-yard before described, the coarsest and most impudent 
of the loungers in it drew back respectfully. Her own thoughts were too 
intent on the unfortunate prisoner she was going to visit, to rest with 
anything like curiosity on the strange scene around her ; it was not until 
afterwards that she recalled to her mind’s eye the haggard looks of some, 
the bloated visages of others, the air of wretchedness and degradation 
that pervaded the incarcerated inmates of that unenviable retreat. Her 
knees trembled as she ascended the long stone staircase, and she was 
obliged to lean on Mr. Arnold for support. The good man pressed her 
arm, as he whispered : 

“Dear Arabella, this is a work of mercy that you have come to per- 
form! Remember who enjoined us to visit the prisoner, and minister to 
the afflicted. He will support you in this trial.” 

They reached the door of Captain Vaughan’s room, and after knock- 
ing, Mr. Arnold went in first to announce Miss Stuart to the invalid. 
Harry Vaughan had made up his mind to receive Arabella ceremoniously, 
and half rising from his chair, he commenced, in a studied voice : 

“You are very kind, Miss Stuart, to come to——” But when she 
stood before him his affectation fled instantly, and clasping his withered 
hands, he exclaimed: ‘ Arabella!—dearest Arabella! By what miracle 
are you so unchanged, so beautiful still, while I am such a miserable 
wreck !” 

“ T am grieved to see you such a sufferer, Harry,” said Arabella, taking 
his clammy fingers into her delicately-gloved hand, while her voice 
trembled, and her features were working with emotion. ‘“ But we must 
get you down into the country and the pure air, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold’s kind hospitality will soon restore you to health, I hope.” 
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Harry shook his head despondingly, and then came on one of his 
nervous fits of coughing. 

Miss Stuart contemplated him in silent sorrow ; at length she spoke to 
Mr. Arnold about the little girl, and her wish to see her. 

“TJ thought,” muttered Harry, who was then recovering his breath, 
“that—that it would be disagreeable to you to see the child, so 1 told 
her not to come to-day.” ' 

“‘ Why disagreeable?” asked Arabella, in surprise. 

“‘ Because—you know she is Eudora’s child, and I thought you might 
not like her on account of the—the mother.” 

Miss Stuart coloured deeply. It was not well done of Harry Vaughan 
to make this allusion to what he supposed must have been her vexation 
at his having jilted her. 

“‘ There was no reason why I should have felt any prejudice against 
Mrs. Vaughan, and certainly there is none why I should feel unkindly 
towards her poor child. I shall be very glad to see her.” 

Mr. Arnold adroitly changed the subject, and telling Harry that he 
had requested Miss Stuart to come to town in order to enter into some 
arrangement for his release from prison, he began to talk of business, and 
asked a list of the creditors, with the sums due to them. Captain Vaughan 
said he had a sort of list somewhere, he believed, in his desk, and he 
would look for it, but he could easily give the names of the two or three 
people who had been so harsh as to put him in prison. It was agreed 
that Mr. Arnold and Arabella were to call again the next day to obtain 
all the information Harry could give relative to his debts, and for Miss 
Stuart to see his little girl; and on leaving the prisoner Arabella slipped 
a ten-pound note into his hands. It is probable that this gift gave him 
much more pleasure than having met again the object of his youthful 
attachment. 

The next day he accosted Miss Stuart with: 

“T have been reckoning how long it is since we saw each other last. 
It is actually twelve years. Ah! these years have been weary and 
miserable ones to me, but they seem to have passed lightly over your 
head, Arabella. You look as young as ever. Our fates have been very 
different, indeed. You do not know how much I have suffered.” 

**T did not know until recently,” replied Arabella, “or, as one of your 
old friends’’ (and she put an emphasis on the word friends), ‘‘ 1 would 
gladly have offered you what assistance I could. I, too, have had my 
sorrows. The loss of my dear, dear father was a great grief and misfor- 
tune to me.”’ 

“ Oh, of course,” said Vaughan. “ He was a most excellent man, and 
I’m sure J had cause to lament his death, for he was very kind to me, 
and if he had been spared things would have been different with me. 
He was much more inclined to help me than my brother-in-law ever 
was.” 

“* My father!” exclaimed Arabella, in amazement. “I think there 
must be some mistake. He never heard of your being in any serious 
difficulties, and, consequently, could not have imagined that you required 
assistance.” 

“ He both knew it and gave it,” said Harry Vaughan, in a peevish 
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tone, for he thought Arabella was pretending ignorance of his long- 
standing embarrassments, which she had never attempted to relieve. 

Arabella burst into tears. 

“ My noble father!” she murmured, turning towards Mr. Arnold, “he 
never spoke of his generous actions ; he never let his left hand know what 
his right hand did.” 

“ Maitland,” said the invalid, pursuing his selfish thoughts, ‘ was 
never very liberal to me, even when poor Sophy was alive; but after her 
death, and after he married your cousin Amy, I can’t say that I have 
had much to thank him for. But, if you remember, Amy could not 
endure my poor sister, and I have heard that she hated me too.” 

Arabella’s tears had stopped, and she looked gravely and almost re- 
provingly at Harry Vaughan. The recollection of Mrs. Maitland’s con- 
duct, and Amy’s reason for disliking Harry, flashed across her mind. 
She felt for a moment as if she had been stabbed in her heart, but the 
stern feeling with which for one instant she glanced at Captain Vaughan 
almost immediately softened into pity for the miserable object before her. 

“Let us not speak of the dead, Harry,” she said, softly ; “the subject 
is too painful to us both; the past, with its griefs, its cares, and its errors, 
cannot be recalled, cannot be altered; let us look at the future, and 
endeavour to make the time that is before us more profitable to our tem- 
poral and eternal interests ; in short, to become better and happier as we 
advance in life.”’ , 

Harry’s lack-lustre eyes expanded for a moment, and a conceited smile 
played round his mouth, as the thought crossed his mind that Arabella 
was alluding to the probability of his marrying her now that he was a 
widower, when he got alittle better. But before he had found the fittin 
words in which to express his foolish, vain idea, his little daughter ente 
the room, and the current of his thoughts was suddenly changed. 

Arabella was shocked to see the child half-starved-looking and mise- 
rably dressed; but she observed that she was pretty, that she had an 
intelligent countenance, and bore a strong resemblance to her father, 
having eyes and hair like his, and his fine features. She certainly was 
not in the slightest degree like “ the fairy with the flaxen locks,” whose 
beauty had been so extolled by Mrs. Maitland at the period of her 
brother’s ill-starred marriage. 

The poor little girl, accustomed formerly at home to nothing but 
squalor and misery, and latterly to the very humble occupants of a char- 
woman’s two small rooms, looked like a frightened hare, and scarcel 
dared to raise her eyes before “the grand lady,” as she thought Miss 
Stuart, who was, of course, well dressed. But Arabella’s sweet manners 
soon overcame the child’s timidity, and before long she was standing close 
by her side, gazing with wonder and admiration at her mosaic bracelet, 
and with difficulty keeping her little hands from touching it. 

Mr. Arnold and Miss Stuart lost no time in making all the necessar 
arrangements for Captain Vaughan’s release from the Queen’s Bench 
prison. His debts were ascertained—though not without an infinity of 
trouble—and paid off by a compromise, the creditors having thankfully 
accepted ten shillings in the pound. 

Harry was removed to lodgings at Old Brompton, the physician con- 
sulted respecting his health having advised that locality for his residence 
Aug.—voOL. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXVIII. 2G 
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until he should recover strength enough to undertake the journey to 
Devonshire. Mr. Arnold was obliged to return to his duties and his 
home; but>Arabella determined to remain in London until the poor 
invalid was better, if that should ever be. In addition to other com- 
ab ge it was found that he was labouring, to a certain extent, under 
that sad malady a softening of the brain, and it became evident to the 
very few who took an interest in him, that even if his bodily health were 
restored, his mind would never recover its tone. 

Arabella remunerated handsomely the poor charwoman who had so 
kindly afforded a shelter to the little Henrietta Vaughan when her father 
was put into prison, She had been the child’s attendant for a short time 
during her infancy, and, being a warm-hearted woman, had never entirely 
lost sight of her former little charge. Henrietta was taken by Miss 
Stuart entirely under her own care, and it was a blessed change for the 
motherless girl, whose own father scarcely recognised her when well 
dressed and happy with her new friend. 

Arabella sent the little girl every day to visit her father, and she called 
occasionally herself to see that his comforts were attended to. She soon 
found out how fond he was of good eating, and perfectly persecuted the 
nearest confectioner in Brompton-row to prepare nice things for him. 
His breakfast, lunch, and dinner were the only joys of his life, he had 
become so weak in mind. 

One day, that Henrietta had been the greater part of the afternoon 
with her father, Arabella called later than usual, having promised to take 
the child to the theatre. She arrived about Harry’s dinner-hour ; the 
cloth was laid, and she found him with his eyes fixed upon it, apparently 
all impatience for the viands which were soon to make their appearance. 

‘‘What am I to have to-day, Betsy?” he asked the lodging-house 
servant who waited on him. 

‘A very nice dinner, captain. Oyster soup, sweetbread, mutton 
cutlets, a ice-pudding.” 

Harry rubbed his hands in glee. “‘ Oyster soup! the very thing I have 
been longing for.” 

lt was brought in just as the child was ready to go with her pro- 
tectress. 

** Good-by, mademoiselle, and good-by Miss—dear Arabella. I am 
sure I am very thankful to you and to Providence for all these—mercies.” 
His eyes were riveted upon the tureen which was at that moment placed 
on the table, and as the cover was removed, and his favourite potage stood 
in all its glory before him, Harry Vaughan burst into tears! 

Were these tears of gratitude to the Giver of all good, who had per- 
mitted his former friend to minister to his comforts ? or to her—the for- 
giving and kind spirit who now watched over him? Or were they 
tears of pleasure at the gastronomic feast which he was about to enjoy ? 

Arabella did not ask herself these questions ; she sighed as she looked 
sadly at the wreck before her, and hastened away with the little girl, to 
give her also a pleasure she could enjoy. Little did Miss Stuart know 
that the fear of plain, or, as he would have called them, dad dinners, 
held up ix terrorem before him by his sister, many years previously, 
aoe been the principal cause of Harry Vaughan’s treacherous conduct to 
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This may seem to some an overdrawn picture, but é is not so. 

Never again were Arabella and the little Henrietta to behold Captain 
Vaughan in life. He had eaten his dinner eagerly, and after it had seemed 
very drowsy all the evening, but Betsy did not suspect that anything was 
the matter with him. At ten o'clock she took up, as usual, some warm 
water and his bedroom candle, and having seen him consigned to his 
chamber for the night, she stole out for a mouthful of air and a little chat 
with some neighbour or friend. No noise was heard in Harry’s room 
during the night, and great, therefore, was poor Betsy's horror and con- 
sternation when, on going to call him next morning, she found him lyin 
a conpse on the floor near the bed. He had taken off only his coat ~ | 
cravat, when he had evidently been seized by the fit which had carried 
him off, for the surgeon who was sent for said that he had been dead 
several hours. 

The intelligence of poor Harry’s death awoke, as it were, all Arabella’s 
former attachment to him. She had been endeavouring for years to over- 
come it, and to banish him from her heart; and since she had seen him, 
her former feelings seemed to have subsided into mere compassion. He 
was a poor, friendless, helpless being, shattered in intellect and in health, 
with no claims on any one, and resolving to act a sister’s part by him, 
she had almost forgotten him as the one so loved and regretted in days 
gone by. But now that Death had severed them for ever, he was once 
more in her imagination the Harry Vaughan of former days; and drawing 
a veil over all his faults, his follies, his feebleness, and his degradation, 
she mourned him as she might have done had the hand of death, not the 
cold calculations of greed and avarice, separated them, when he left her 
as his affianced wife. 

Mr. Arnold, at Arabella’s request, came up to the funeral, and then she, 
and the little orphan Henrietta, whom she adopted as her heiress, re- 
turned with the good clergyman to Devonshire. 

She and her young charge had not been long settled in their quiet 
country home, when Frank Arnold arrived from India. He heard with 
much regret of the fall of his boyhood’s friend, Harry Vaughan; but his 
thoughts dwelt much more on the lady who had been that friend’s first 
flame. He had never forgotten the name of Arabella Stuart; in fact, she 
had been a sort of shadowy idol to him. He felt quite certain that she 
must be a charming person, and that if he could become acquainted with 
her, he would like and admire her. But he was in the East and she in the 
West Indies ; how could they ever meet? It wasa joyful surprise to him, 
therefore, to find that she was his brother’s nearest neighbour, and the 
cousin of his brother’s wife. He hurried down to Devonshire, was in- 
troduced to Arabella, and—what rarely happens—found all his dreams 
realised in her beauty, agreeable manners, accomplishments, and amiable 
character. 

To fall in love with her was a matter of course, for though Arabella 
was actually thirty-five years of age, she did not look more than eight- 
and-twenty. 

Frank Arnold was her senior by four or five years; he was a good- 
looking man—at least, he had a good figure, and a manly, intelligent, 
pleasing countenance, though not the finely chiselled and regular features 
of poor Captain Vaughan, His conversation was lively and clever, with 
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a dash of romance, which is always so delightful when combined with 
talents and solid sense. 

Any lady, however superior herself, might have been proud of his 
homage, and Arabella was, to a certain extent, gratified by observing the 
pleasure he seemed to take in her society, and she found him a very 
agreeable addition to their little country circle. But she felt nothing more 
than friendship and esteem for him, and therefore she resolved on declining 
the offers he made more than once. 

When urged by her aunt and her cousin, Mrs. Arnold, to accept of 
Frank, she would reply that she had vowed in days gone by never to 
marry any one but Harry Vaughan, and although he had broken his 
word, she would keep her vow. She never could care for another, and 
she would not deceive Frank Arnold by pretending sentiments towards 
him which did not exist. 

In vain Frank himself declared that he would be satisfied with her 
esteem and good-will, and trust that these feelings would by degrees ripen 
into attachment ; in vain he expressed his willingness to wait until she 
were forty, if she chose, in the hope that time, the great necromancer, 
might bring about some change in her sentiments towards him. Arabella 
was obdurate ; “ obstinate and absurd,” her cousin declared ; “ foolishly 
prejudiced and wanting in proper spirit,” her aunt said ; “‘ too scrupulous,” 
the Rev. Mr. Arnold allowed ; and “ sacrificing him for an idea,” Frank 
Arnold averred. 

The united opinions of her little coterie were against her; but though 
she lamented the disappointment and vexation she had involuntarily 
caused, she remained firm in her very unworldly principles, and became 
an old maid for the sake of ‘‘ Love’s young dream ” and of truthfulness. 

Though she would not marry, Arabella was not without an object on 
whom to lavish her affection: Henrietta Vaughan was the light and hope 
of her life. To bring her up with strict moral and religious principles, to 
teach her to control temper and cultivate good dispositions, to superintend 
her education, and make her useful as well as accomplished, were Arabella’s 
sedulously cherished occupations, forming a self-imposed duty to which she 
devoted all the energy of her mind. And her kindness to the orphan girl 
was repaid by her love and gratitude, for happily Henrietta had not 
inherited the leading faults in the characters of her weak and erring 
parents. 

Arabella’s sphere of domestic interests was enlarged after a time by the 
arrival in England of her cousin Amy, Mr. Maitland, and their young 
family, all of whom had come to settle “ at home.” 

« Aunt Arabella,” as she was commonly called by Henrietta Vaughan, 
by the little Maitlands, and by the little Arnolds (and which appellation, 
whenever he heard it, always brought a shade of gloom or sadness to 
Frank Arnold’s countenance, as it always forcibly reminded him how 
ardently he had wished to make her in reality the aunt of his brother’s 
children), was very popular among the young people, and became the 
confidante of all their griefs and joys, their hopes and fears ; she was their 
friend and their adviser, as well as their indulgent confidante, and she 
always had a kind word and a cheering smile for each. One often hears 
of “ ill-natured old maids,” but if people would speak according to their 
real experience of that maligned class, the term applied to them would 
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more frequently be “ unselfish, self-sacrificing, kind-hearted old maids ;” 
and all this assuredly Miss Stuart was. 

But though choosing a single life herself, she knew and felt its disad- 
vantages, and she by no means wished her young charge to follow her 
example ; therefore it was a great source of happiness to her when 
Henrietta, who had grown up a pretty, amiable, and accomplished girl, 
married a gallant young naval officer, who had distinguished himself ex- 
ceedingly in his noble profession, and who was, afterwards, one of the 
first to receive that much-prized badge of honour, “ the Victoria Cross.” 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the Rev. Mr. Arnold, Mr. 
Maitland gave the bride away, and Frank Arnold, the rich old bachelor, 
came to the wedding laden with valuable presents for his favourite’s 
protégée. 

“For the daughter of your old friend, Harry Vaughan,” said Arabella, 
while a tear started to her eye. “ How kind of you !” 

“No, it is not for Harry Vaughan’s daughter that I care. I will not 
be such a hypocrite as to allow that to be supposed. It is Arabella’s 
adopted child in whom I feel an interest. Harry Vaughan’s shade— 
Harry Vaughan’s very name—has stood between me and happiness. 
Can you expect me to forgive that? But I will forgive it if you will let 
me have the consolation of hearing from you even now that you regret 
your coldness to me, and that if you had these years to go over again you 
would act differently. It has been a trying scene to me to-day, Miss 
Stuart ; my thoughts wandered back to the past, and I pictured you and 
myself standing where these young people stood, pledging our faith to 
each other.” 

“Tt is vain to regret the past,” said Arabella, smothering a sigh. “If 
we could look into futurity, we would probably all act differently in many 
ways. But, after all,” she added, laughing, and laying her still pretty 
white hand lightly on his shoulder, ‘‘ what is there to regret? You and 
I are the best of friends, Mr. Arnold, now we are both rapidly descend- 
ing in the vale of years, and perhaps that is more than we should have 
been if we had married, especially when youth was passed. We now 
think highly of each other's good qualities; we might, on nearer ac- 
quaintance, have discovered a whole mine of faults each in the other. 
No, Frank Arnold! ‘ Whatever is, is best ;’) and whatever zs, has been 
predestined to be. Depend upon it, when you and I were launched into 
this mortal life, the Fates had determined for us that you were to be an 
old bachelor, and 1 an old maid.” 
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PUBLIC METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ir is to be lamented that, while the national wealth has so much in- 
creased, the state of the fine arts by no means keeps in a proportionate 
advance, as we have shown in a former article, except in she incidental 
works of our engineers. In reference to the numerous opportunities for 
architectural display, we find nothing but disappomtment in the depart- 
ment. In Lendon the bridges have lately attracted the attention of 
strangers—all else worthy of observation is of old date—but these are 
the late product of our engineering ability. Blackfriars has recently 
shown that the foundations of some of the piers are insecure. In regard 
to Westminster, the same thing has been said, whether truly or not 
remains to be shown, but the foundation was laid with caissons im 
place of piles, and one pier failing while it was building, had to 
be restored in 1747. The removal of old London-bridge necessarily 
rendered the foundations of the bridges above it, not founded on 
piles, much less secure. Whether the notorious blunder in laying the 
foundation floor of the Houses of Parliament many feet lower than it 
should have been laid, and causing that extravagant and unsatisfactory 
pile to be crushed beneath the magnitude of the bridge, had anything to 
do with the demolition of the old massive work of the bridge itself, it 1s 
not easy for those who are not m the secret to determine. It is impos- 
sible to see the new Houses of Parliament and not feel a revulsion at the 
recollection of the money squandered upon them—two millions and a 
half frittered away. The character of such an edifice as the great 
national effort of British art will ever be so considered in the sight of 
foreigners. An edifice perceptibly decaying before it is finished is 
humiliating. The stone was first-rate, so it was pompously announced. 
The architect and his confreres went all the way into Yorkshire to select 
it, and a very pretty selection they appear to have made, judging from 
its decaying symptoms. ‘The whole edifice im the design consists of parts 
selected from old churches and monastic buildings—a sort of Gothic com- 
posite, placed as if to mock the venerable abbey of Westminster, and kall 
it by its massiveness. ‘The entire expense, enormous so far, is not yet 
known. The foreigner is to be shown this conglomerated pile as the last 
and most extraordinary effort of British architectural genius that can be 
produced. Nobody would otherwise care about its fate. St. Paul’s stands 
our finest national building still, costing only a million and a quarter. 
We are for ever striving to exhibit architectural wonders, and as con- 
tinually failing. 

The pentagon at Charing-cross, called a square, where there was a 
noble opportunity for displaying good taste, is a most extraordinary effort 
at the game of “ we would if we could.” Independently of the monu- 
ments which beg the question of being prime efforts of the sculptor, we 
have a Corinthian column with a capital which renders the figure it is to 
support much too small. We should like to know why the ancients in 
monumental columns of the kind avoided the Corinthian or compo- 
site orders in such columns. We do not recollect an example even of the 
Ionic applied to such a purpose. The Doric being of the least diameter 
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at the capital, from having no projecting foliage to protrude, seems to 
have been selected, that the figure should not appear too diminutive 
through the proportions of what was immediately beneath it. We were 
to have had lions breaking the angles at the pedestal, and thus destroying 
the simplicity of the monument. A single monumental column cannot 
stand too clear of obstruction of any kind in the surroundmg space 
beneath. 

There is a mystery reported about these lions, for which the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia gave, we believe, five hundred pounds towards the 
completion. Like the prophet Daniel’s lions, they are still, we presume, 
in their den. The interest of the money at five per cent. must, by 
this, have doubled the principal thus presented. It is reported that, to 
favour an animal painter, these lions are to be executed by the professor 
of a different branch of art from that to which such a work exclusively 
belongs. What should we think of setting a blacksmith about cabinet- 
maker’s work, or giving wood-carving to be executed by a brickmaker ? 
The two fountains, which were to put Italy to shame, are surrounded 
with granite the joints of which leak continually, and are puttied up 
every now and then. These fountain-basins, of so durable a material as 
granite, and much of the ballustrading in the vicinity is the same, stand 
upon a pavement of miserable plaster, which is for ever breaking up or 
getting sodden, while it forms the footway of a great thoroughfare ! 
The architect ought to feel ashamed of such an exhibition. Let any 
observant individual remark how substantial are all the less important 
portions of the work in this square, and how fragile is that which is neces- 
sarily most exposed to deterioration! Over all rises what is called the 
National Gallery, in one of the finest sites in the metropolis for such a 
building, and partly oceupied by the Academy, which has no claim to 
quarters at the public expense, exclusive as it is. This, however, is 
become a thing of less moment to the locality, as by some intrigue it is 
probable the contents will soon fd their way to Kensington or Ham- 
mersmith. The public convenience is not for a moment to be considered, 
nor that of the student either. What claim has Kensington to be the 
depot of property which, to be useful, should be central? Whitechapel 
is as accessible as Kensington to the artist who lives in the centre of the 
metropolis. It is the same with the bulk of visitors. It is true that such 
collections of pictures will not make artists. Access to a few first-rate 
productions, now and then, not to a multiplication of indifferent paintings, 
is enough; genius will do the rest. But genius is not appreciated ; the 
artistic standard has fallen, and ignorance and want of taste rule the hour. 
It is also to be feared that underhand jobbery taints everything in the 
metropolis of a similar nature. 

If a committee be nominated for any artistic purpose, it becomes a main 
object to obtain interest with an influential member or two, in order to 
secure the appointment for the execution of the work, whatever it may 
be, that is under consideration. It is astonishing how far this system has 
been carried. The result may be seen in most of our public buildings 
and monuments. 

It is painful to observe a great and wealthy people, not in general wt | 
sensible of the advantages bestowed upon themselves by art of a hig 
character, unmoved by the excellence attained in the arts im other 
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countries. Content with a superiority in most of the mechanical arts, they 
could not, until recently, perceive that even the useful arts, however well 
the manipulation is performed, may be undervalued when they fall short 
in figure or beauty of proportion. A piece of silk shown to a French- 
man in our presence he greatly admired as to the fabric, and pronounced 
it equal to anything in Lyons, but the pattern was bad—execrable. 

It has been said, and perhaps with truth, that a people which has but 
one prevalent object present in the mind, and that a vulgar one, how- 
ever useful, cannot be susceptible of those impressions from a delicate 
imaginativeness, which directs itself solely to those contemplations of the 
elevated and beautiful upon which the higher order of excellence in art 
depends. It is not an honest ambition for fame, a love of art for its own 
sake, that stimulates the artist of the present day. He toils for pay; no 
generous enthusiasm leading him up to excellence. If he possessed compe- 
tence, or sudden wealth were his by any accident, he would lay down his 
pencil and paint no more. Now a lover of his art who can achieve 
great things would never do this, but would cultivate his art for its own 
sake, as our great Milton, and others beside him, wrote with no desire 
but that of the renown which is “ the last infirmity of noble minds.” 

There is an apparent feebleness in our public efforts to be distinguished 
in some of the fine arts. A high note of expectation is touched, but all 
falls flat in the performance. Since the peace of 1815, considerable and 
obvious improvements have been made in our streets. Many have been 
widened, and brick has been covered with cement, having a pleasing 
effect upon the eye. Increased street room has been attained where 
wanted in important places. Regent-street and Charing-cross are prin- 
cipal examples; for the numberless new suburban streets must be ex- 
cepted. These must be regulated as to breadth after the statute. The 
are built without much attention to any other plan than the most advan- 
tageous employment of capital that leasehold ground will permit. The 
purchase of land in fee for the purpose of erecting dwellings for them- 
selves by individuals in the more eligible places is altogether out of the 
question. Hence the miserably weak construction of houses, their thin 
brick walls and bad timber, just fit to last out a ninety years’ lease. 

Regent-street and Charing-cross were among the earlier improve- 
ments after the peace of 1815. In regard to houses, on the other hand, 
the southern side of Cannon-street, in the City, is much finer, and carried 
to a proper height. There is nothing in Regent-street worthy of notice, 
architecturally speaking ; the buildings, too low and undecorated, being 
designed for trade. ‘The Quadrant was once truly fine—too fine to suit 
the taste of its inhabitants. It was the best thing, and, at the same 
time, the most ingeniously contrived among the improvements Mr. Nash 
effected. This beautiful aud almost semicircular range of building was 
not enough in coincidence with vulgar feeling. That which the inha- 
bitants considered a deformity, was rendered tasteless and deformed in 
earnest to satisfy them. ‘The lofty structures were thus made to repose 
upon glass windows, which the superincumbent weight appears to crush. 
It stands, therefore, in the eye of taste a continued memorial of a sense- 
less change. 

The Parks were among the tasteful and salutary improvements of the 
above period. That of the Regent takes the first place both as to size 
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and beauty of surface. Fashion rather delights in old Hyde Park, the 
ground being less, tarteful, more to the westward, and therefore more 
patrician, and being lower, less salubrious. There is no disputing about 
tastes. When the Samoid ambassadors were in England, they preferred 
a meal on train oil to the best aldermanic turtle. 

Among our modern deformities must be reckoned many of the new 
churches—those principally erected by the ecclesiastical commission, 
which are as ugly and tasteless as some of their polemical disputations. 
All “ things” but divines improve under the march of mind. They remain 
in the stillness of stagnation, and will not hear of that improvement none 
need so much. Not one rag of what was tagged to them in the days of 
their most high and mighty prince James I.—afterwards refined by Laud 
—not one iota of change is to be admitted. The churches, and many of 
the usages of popery with them, which that papistical zealot loved, are 
scrupulously copied. The gloomy architecture of the barbarous middle 
ages, designed to second priestcraft in rendering the human mind sub- 
servient to its purposes, is the beau ideal of the new edifices, so many of 
which are found deforming our streets. ‘That gloom in which past papacy 
always invested religion, in order to promote its own temporal interests, 
is seen in perfection in the construction of what is called Gothic architec- 
ture. In a northern climate, where light is never too profusely dealt out 
by nature, the petty windows, or rather loopholes, in monastic buildings, 
were, to a proportionate extent, copied in the churches. At the later 
time Catholicism ruled in this country, the style of this ecclesiastical 
architecture improved upon that of the middle ages. Our churches in 
the time of Henry VII. exhibit a more light and agreeable style, and 
daylight was permitted to stream in at the wide and richly painted 
windows in a flood of glory. Rome itself presents ecclesiastical buildings 
in the ancient classic style, and the art which once sought to prostrate 
the intellect by everything gloomy and striking to the eyes as well as to 
the mind was not there exclusively confined to a Gothic order. Places 
of Catholic worship, after Greek and Roman orders, were and are con- 
structed, some of them in fine taste. In other edifices the change was 
much more slowly introduced, scarcely ever in the cells of monasteries and 
nunneries; there the system of gloom, which had aided, as far as could 
be done, in subduing the mind through the sense of vision, had its end to 
answer in training novices and in education. That examples of such 
religious edifices should be copied in our streets, is to the positive disgust 
of the eye, for want of harmony with the modern style of building. This 
will not much surprise when we see stone ornaments of a superstitious 
character introduced into the churches to which allusion is making, and 
the table, originally of wood, at which the Saviour and his disciples were 
supposed to sit, or perhaps lie round on couches, at supper, in the ancient 
manner, metamorphosed into a stone altar, in imitation of those of the 
mosaic dispensation, or perhaps of those used for sacrifice before the 
heathen deities. Our venerable cathedrals and old churches attract our 
regard from their age, and their association with perished generations of 
our fathers, whether Catholic or Protestant. ‘The modern awkward- 
looking edifices to which I allude have no such charm to balance their 
deformities, which are in general bad imitations. They are crowned 
with old-fashioned steeples or towers, costing as much as the body of the 
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church itself, only to secure claims to exclusiveness. The churches of 
Wren in ‘the metropolis do it honour. Inigo Jones has left us a speci 
of cheap Tuscan, the whole of which building did not cost more than some 
of the miserable steeples appended to the modern Gothic edifices, which 
architectural men of a certain class want to denommate English church 
architecture! If such must be the case, let us have copies of the best 
examples, as much as possible to those edifices which surround 
them, not coarse, vulgar-looking buildings, with the angles turned to the 
street, and so roughly finished as only to be fit for a 
Gas towwasts chess, wits the Gantchel estingue end dimesseen kenge 

There are professional men who have been toiling hard, on the other 
hand, to overcome the terous notions of art in clergymen, church- 
cunthoen, sanlether-elhiicte, an ‘Gen wecheer ‘el eit’ del cnettvattin. 
Thus the clergy interfered and prevented Sir Christopher Wren from 


It could matter little comparatively with some, m @ co absorbed 
in the pursuit of wealth as the swmmum bonum, the end-all of existence, 
how well or ill our public edifices were constructed. The present inclina- 
tion for the old style no doubt proceeds from the papal tendencies, so re- 
markably prominent in our Church at the present time, and so little con- 
sonant with the spirit and intellect of an advanced age. Because the 
institutions of the founder of the Christian faith must necessarily be un- 
changeable, the same notion, judging by facts, seems to be entertained of 
all that has been invented or promulgated under false pretences of that 
faith in the ages which are past, from the day of the artful E 
Constantine, and the early corruption of Christianity in the third cent 
to the monstrous subsequent doings of Popedom from that time to 
Reformation, or from a.p. 300 to the time of Luther and Calvin. The 
funds and edifices for public worship in England are national property. 
Their excellences or defects, in the sense of taste and art, are in conse- 
quence a national question. The laudable pride of the British name, 
standing out as that name does before the world, is wounded by a low 
character in art. Churches should be among the more tasteful edifices 
of the country, handsome and enduring, that they may reflect to posterity 
not only the memory, but the talent of its fat for the regard and 
emulation of commg generations. 

Whether what is called Puseyism, or a dishonest devotion towards the 
Romish faith, in many persons who are not ashamed to acknowledge that 
their course is counter to present progress, may not be one cause of the 
ice in favour of Gothic gloominess in are ure, it is not easy to 

The style is certaimly patronised to a considerable extent 
which arises from early association with the old buildings 
ican teaaeteen eneireled as they are with the ashes of 
our forefathers. In all parts of the metropolis edifices appear in the 
strangest taste, affecting to be imitations of the dwellmgs ereeted in very 
barbarous and intolerant times compared to our own, yet the churches and 
chapels of the present day built for Roman Catholie worship, nowhere m 
the metropolis, that we know of, exhibit such owtré specimens of church- 
ng as our own. They harmonise much more with the bui 
around them, and are not rough-hewn specimens of churches designed by 
our fathers. No regard iw paid to the nature of the loeality. The churches 











in Wells-street, Oxford-street, and in Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, for 

and an edifice di facing the east side of the pretty church 

at the bottom of Albany-street, Regent’s Park—some gloomy semi- 

ish seminary, we believe—will fully explain the validity of our cen- 
sure in relation to the present topic. 

But it is not to ecclesiastical buildings alone that a party is endeavour- 
ing to fist in this kind of architect ae 
i that efforts are making to get the public in Downing- 
in this style, so that the whole of that of Westminster 
fine old abbey stands will be what Americans call a “ block 
”* in some parts of which, as usual in such buildings, candles 
be burned a little after noon for three-fourths of the year. 

The tendencies of the minds of some opulent men in this country to 
Romanism, masked under the High Church name, attach to a faith of 
pomp and show in place of a simple worship. Such are naturally advo- 
cates for the architectural style of the middle ages, the era of mental 
thraldom and barbarism in the arts. It is true, the spirit of that time, 
concentrated by the absolute rule of Rome towards the close of its dis- 
astrous power over the human mind, effected many extraordinary things, 
as the crusades, for example. There is no motive stronger than religious 
faith nursed by calculating and interested men and directed by intole- 
rance of all rivalry. Some of the edifices erected just before the minds 
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of men n to conceive doubts of the soundness of the tenets which 
their fathers had so long blindly obeyed, strike with the perfection m that 
line of art which the papal dient had wrought out by concentrating 


the faculties of its devotees on particular objects, all tending to its inte- 
rests. It was all eye and ear. On the revival of the arts, it is known 
to everybody who reads the history of the time that then artists who exe- 
euted the works which remain such matchless specimens of skill and 
labour owed it to the combination of genius with a superstition the nature 
of which it is not nec to describe. It was the same spirit which 
on the very eve of the reformation, or a little before, displayed such 
skill in the, cathedrals, which remain, aud justly, objects of our admi- 
ration. There is a ur of conception, and a facility of execution in 
these buildings, which not only bespeak a deep study of the princtples 
upon which they were erected, but depict the great object of overwhelm- 
ing by gloomy pomp and seductive visionary objects all of the i 
faculty which the cultivated obseurity of human intellect by the Romis 
power had suffered to remain. The erection of such edifices, therefore, 
is no evidence of the excellence of the particular ereed which they were 
produced to uphold any more than the fanaticism of Simon Stilites was 
a proof of the truth of bis religious principle of self-mortification. Often 
these edifices remained unfinished, to be examples of what may be done in 
a particular line of art when stimulated by enthusiasm under an absolute 
principle. Nor is this wonderful. What stronger impulse can be im- 

to human exertion than that originating in the hope of happiness 

yond the turmoil and suffering of a transitory existence ! 

The cathedral of Cologne is one of the most aspiring of the works of 
the above description. In many of get ee seats of the papal power 
in dark times we perceive churches cathedrals, some parts of which 
were never completed from the want of funds, Here an aecessory chapel 
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is wanting, and there a spire remains only half carried up. By all we 
know of the examples of this kind, the cathedral of Cologne stands pro- 
minent among these. It was a mighty work, not half completed. We 
allude to it as a specimen of grandeur and beauty in that species of 
ure which was designed to assist in subjugating the senses of 
men in dark times by the influence both of the architecture upon the 
ae and the dogmas inculcated amid gloomy grandeur upon the mind. 
his is artifice, after all. True religion is cheerful and joyous through 
never failing hope, a consciousness of rectitude, and a reliance upon 
things beyond this “ visible diurnal sphere.” To adopt this style in the 
roe a North, having its narrow windows, projecting parts, andj deep 
shadows, for the purpose of public offices, would be the worst possible 
taste. A Gothic Downing-street would be, indeed, an anomaly. Romish 
times and the dark ages would be perpetually recalled to the eye: those 
ages when the Church was ssiemapheat over the head of “crowned for- 
tune,” and everything temporal as well as spiritual besides. Such an 
order of building would be welcomed as a victory by those who at present 
desire the recal of all that will put on the semblance of banished relics 
belonging to the darker times of history. The buildings in Downing- 
street counected with the Houses of Parliament in one “ block,” making 
that part of Westminster recal the days of Smithfield-burning Queen 
Mary, would no doubt be hailed by those whose inveterate imbecility 
of mind leads them to fraternise with anything that is covered with the 
rust of a palsied antiquity. 

We hear that Lord Palmerston sets his face against the plan of twi- 
light offices in Gothic elevations. His lordship rightly condemns, for 
such purposes, the gloomy halls and shadow-casting buttresses of the 
monastic character. It is to be hoped that such enormous sums as have 
been squandered in imitation Gothic in the Houses of Parliament, in 
order to exhibit skill in copying our Catholic ancestors, of whose wisdom 
we have not recently heard the praises so extravagantly lavished as they 
were a little time ago, will not again be reared, nearly at the cost of a 
couple of churches like St. Paul’s, and at variance with good taste, adap- 
tation, durability, economy, and national reputation. An expensive 
piece of patchwork from old edifices, adorned with costly ecclesiastical 
towers that meant nothing—except one, which contained a clock that had 
no fault but that it would not keep time—we hope never to see again. 

The effect of this imitation Gothic upon the venerable Abbey of West- 
minster is painfully injurious. The Abbey has, it is true, a thousand 
cherished associations connected with its darkening walls ; it is really a 
monument of ages, triumphant, unscathed, having won its way to reve- 
rence by a long catalogue of historical incidents, in which it has borne a 
part. It is like a precious coin struck on some past event, covered with 
rich verde antique, as compared with a mint impress of the passing hour. 
Great associations hallow the walls under which repose so many illustrious 
dead, who seem ready to rise in array before us, and upbraid us with our 
mockery of its time-honoured aisles. 

Such has been the blundering in the Houses of Parliament, that not 
only was the floor laid too near the water level, but the much-vaunted 
statuary has already begun to fail. Before long the heads and beards of 
the old-fashioned effigies are, it is reported, to be daubed with some magical 
composition, which, despite nature, is to immortalise the stone itself, and 
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e the noses upon thé figures of our departed kings, since at 
sent even the vate ot poeehels of William ITT. way tied Sapietn, 
to the delight of those parliamentary members by whom the “glorious 
and immortal memory” of King William is deemed little less than treason 
to “ Ould Ireland.” The like fate will also soon befal the other mon- 
strosities seen on all sides. 

There seems to be a fatality attending our public works, and not less 
the works themselves than the selection of them. What a miserable 
monument, fit enough for a barrack-yard, has been erected in one of the 
best positions in the metropolis! We mean that in Waterloo-place. 
What an artistic effort for a public site! It recals again the “ would if 
we could” system. If a monument is to be erected in a public place, it 
should not only be worthy in reputation and be an example as to art, but 
it should, if it did not elevate, at least not depreciate the Divedier and the 
artistic taste of a people. We fear that committees so constantly formed, 
and in many respects rightly formed, as far as setting plans afloat and 
raising the funds go, and in certain plain cases deciding in common 
matters, are not, after all, adapted for selecting the superior subjects for 
monuments out of the models brought before them. Such a choice to 
qualify any individual is a matter of initiation in art, which is rare in 
English society, and does not come by intuition. Elevations on paper 
look well, and by them alone is a judgment too frequently formed of the 
effect when executed. 

This prevalent mediocrity in the fine arts arises from several causes too 
long to touch upon here. We are inclined to think all exclusive societies 
bad as respects the progress of art, which can never be great unless it be 
independent of influence and servile patronage. A few years ago there 
were always some particular wg in the Academy Exhibition, for 
example, and out of it too, which attracted the attention of the visitor, 
and made a noise upon the town. We hear of nothing of a like kind at 
present—all may be summed up in the word ‘“‘ mediocrity.” The march 
of mind in this respect has produced none of those effects which it was 
expected would ensue. The knowledge that once was deep, confined to 
a few comparatively, and dealt out like the waters of a spring flowing in 
several streams, is now a shallow lake, being diffused over a larger surface. 
Hence it is doubtful whether any future examples of first-class excellence 
in the arts, any more than in literature, will again appear to delight and 
surprise the world. Envy on the part of shallow acquirement, too, will 
contribute to keep down the standard of excellence. A smattering in art, 
of which individual conceit is vain, will never be moved to admire out 
of its own vanity that which it will consider rivalry, however superior in 
reality to itself. Boys of eighteen now put on the critic, both as regards 
literature and art. The value of the diatribes of such is as great with the 
many as if they were the deliberate result of accomplished criticism. 
When we consider the influence of the press upon the common mind, 
such a course must tend to lower merit where it exists. The mass of 
readers are no judges, out of the want of ability to estimate aright, if 
there were nothing more in the case. We have seen the worthy part of 
our stage exhibitions disappear, and are continually disgusted with the 
theatrical placards which announce only the merest childish diversions, 
which seem to satisfy the public. All “‘ grow downwards” in this respect. 
Sometimes it seems hard to credit the banishment of Shakspeare, Otway 
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and others, from our theatres. Neither regular nor comedy will 
answer now, because if they are of the better order, are far above 
the feeling of the masses. 

If there are no ing faults in a work of art which will strike mul- 
titudineus vision, things are considered to proceed as well as can be de- 
sired. But this will not answer for the character of art in a nation like 
eurs. It is true that princes have become patrons of art in several 
countries of modern Europe, but it would be difficult to find a judge 
among them who was acquainted with the radical principles under which 


rious claims of the candidate, but from the spit of cabal. Academies, 
too, acquire certain notions which do not, or ought not, to belong 
to an artistic body: “ This man was originally a scene-painter, and that 
man was an heraldic artist, thenalens, ant, tinge attatiee’ hte fecnn in our 
school of drawing, we will not have him among us, no matter for his 
iginality of excellence or indisputable ability in execution.” 

relates to painting and sculpture in this respect will apply to 
the fine arts to architecture as well as to painting, the re- 
ference being only illustrative. It is painful to see what vast sums are 
expended in the metropolis after abortive tastes, what extraordin 
monstrosities are perpetrated, and how little that is tolerable is produced. 
Tf an artist sets out with proper sentiments, and is above the meanness 
of soliciting patronage; if he studies, divested of all pecuniary views, as 
the great artists af the past time did study, we fear our own native soil 
will be no paradise for him. To teach a young artist how he shall 
acquire the spirit that will conduct him to true greatness in sculpture, 
painting, or arehitecture, would not be theoretically difficult, if he pos- 
sessed the natural requisites. He must be ardent for reputation, not 
gain; he must think and acquire an affection for the great imaginative 
writers, for poetry and nature, besides essentials connected with the prac- 
tice of his art, and the different styles of the great masters of antiquity in 
sculpture as well asin painting, for the mighty names in Italian art were 
often architects, sculptors, and poets as well as painters. Michael Angelo 
was all four, and even in the Netherlands Rubens added the diplomatist 
to his artistie acquirements. It was only by thus enlarging the sphere 
of knowledge that great names in art produced transcendent works 
under all or either of the branches of the fine arts to which allusion is 
here made. We would hope the best in all things for our own noble 
eountry, but we linger between doubt and fear as to any further progress 
she may make in art beyond the past. In science she will ever be re- 
splendent. Perhaps it may be said, “She has glory enough already ; 
look at the extent of her empire and her vast commeree!” We would 
fain add another wreath to her civie crown, the glory of which should 
outlast both. 









































the House of Commons. Lord Elcho moved that it was not 

the new Foreign-office should be executed in the Palladian. style. 
Nothing but the Vandalism of the middle ages appeared to meet his 
pet ag ape panne not orp Greek or _— 

t to repose with pleasure ir corruptions, in. bri 

more especially. Mr. Buxton ee ie waellonn because the classic 
models were losing their hold upon the public taste—if they ever had any 
hold upon it to lose! There is no “public” taste of moment in this 
country; all that exhibits taste has been done without consulting the 
public, most fortunately for the little we possess that is good. The world 
1s grown “ weary” of the purer styles, according to Mr. Buxton, and he 
would substitute that which grew out of a medley under the reign of the 
barbarism of the middle ages. The world is “weary’’ of the Parthenon, 
and the edifices of Pericles, and those of Rome in its glory, while Jones 
and a here are become pe kes He would build to “"* 
taste of the rising generation, whi the-by, gives no promise. t 
the principles of ry are invariable, eoriecta nici crate cannot be dis- 
puted, The classic models have stood the test of time, and any abortions 
of a new generation—for the present has exhibited its share of such— 
will only contribute a further addition to the list of our architectural 
humiliations in the sight of foreign countries, People are tired of St. 
Paul’s, St. Stephen’s, Bow, and St. Bride’s churches, in London, and 
desire the exquisite specimens of Gothic, of which some have been men- 
tioned above, to supersede them. Now little as the public taste in 
England really appears to mend, it is not half as bad as Mr. Buxton de- 
sires it should become under his notion of the weariness of the age about 
it. Does Mr. Buxton think so meanly of high art that its conveniences 
and excellencies go out of fashion in the season like those of the West- 
end milliner? If there were ground for surprise at the foregoing state- 
ments, others made by different members exhibited an equal ignorance of 
the subject—a deplorable ignorance. 

Lord Palmerston answered the objections made most satisfactorily, and 
thosesof Lord Elcho more query who spoke so much to so small a 
purpose. Lord Palmerston quoted Canova as saying, “ If London were 
but ‘ whitened,’ it would be a paradise.” His lordship might have 
added, that the same great man observed, that our “streets were only 
brick walls with holes in them,” which Lord Elcho would no doubt have 
heard with great satisfaction, through his affection for smoky brick un- 
covered with cement. The premier made a clear, satisfactory, unan- 
swerable reply to objections which in some quarters, it is true, were 
natural and consistent, as in that of Lord John Manners, of “ Young 
England” fame, who was consistent in advocating the Gothic style, to 
which his old expressed desire for the destruction of arts and commerce, 
and the bringing back of our ‘old nobility’’ naturally pointed, the grim 
vizors of those old gentry being well adapted in fancy to all that is Gothic 
in creed and intellect, as well as architecture. 

The result must have been highly meee to the premier, after a 
speech which showed clearly enough a masterly comprehension of the 
subject exhibited by no other speaker. The majority of ninety-three 
against the amendment of Lord Elcho showed that the feeling of the 
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House was upon the right side, and no doubt the late experience of the 
Houses of Parliament in their construction and expense, so little satis- 
factory, had its effect. 

The design by Mr. Scott is well — of by those who are judges of 
its object. It is to be hoped the building will have a sufficient elevation. 
Our public edifices are always a story too low. There is economy gained 
by height : brick is plenty enough, and London smoke as well to blacken 
it, even up to the taste of Lord Elcho. C. R. 








NIGHT-ECHOES FROM DAMASCUS. 
A SERENADE. 


By W. Cuartes Kent. 


I. 
Let the fair compare, to their eyes’ surprise, 
All their charms with thine angel face ; 
Like a queen, serene, on her throne, alone 
In the pride of her perfect grace : 
And their lips shall tell that no glance could well 
On — lovelier e’er alight, 
"Neath the burning ray of the golden day, 
Or the stars of the mellow night. 
Dream 
*Mid the gleam 
Of the stars of the mellow night! 


I. 
As the dews suffuse with their showers the flowers 
Till each petal is drenched with balm, 
When the wind can find near the rose repose 
In the gloom of the dripping palm— 
So may Slumber now, o’er thy placid brow, 
Scatter opiates from her robe, 
When, with senses bound, drowsy life is drowned 
In the lull of the rolling globe: 
Sleep 
O’er thee cree 
*Mid the lull of the rolling globe ! 


II. 
As the dove, of love, near his nest, from breast 
Ever warm with passion, coos— 
Where, ’mid leaves, he grieves with a faint complaint 
For the silent mate he woos ; 
So my soul now sings through the vibrant strings 
Of this heart by anguish torn, 
Through the trembling voice that now craves thy choice 
Ere the vision-dispelling morn. 
Wake 
Ere the break 
Of the vision-dispelling morn ! 
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TOUCHING CARD HOUSES. 


BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


A CHILD rearing a house of cards has accomplished the fourth story. 
He sits for a while amazed at his successs Now for the fifth story. 
Rendered nervous by previous failures, with heart beating and hands 
trembling in spite of him, he places the two middle cards. They stand. 
He deposits one of the side cards. All well. He ventures the other side 
card, and—the frail structure collapses to the second story. The child is 
disgusted. He scatters the remnant of his work, then stamps on the 
floor, and screams. 

Like unto the child building his card house is a man ill skilled in logic 
attempting a difficult argument. As the child has plenty of materials for 
his mansion, so has the man abundance of ideas for his reasoning. But 
to arrange these ideas, and to build them into a regular, compact, sub- 
stantial edifice, is the trying task. And such task will prove beyond his 
power. The pile will reach a certain height, then it will nod and give 
way. The smiling face will become clouded by doubt, and doubt will 
deepen into deplorable confusion. And the resemblance will hold further. 
The man will burst into anger. He will abandon argument, and reproach 
himself with having essayed it. His house has fallen. Foolish was he 
to seek to build it. 

Like unto card houses, O friend reader, are these bodies of ours. 
Beautifully and marvellously are we fashioned, but sickness creeps in at 
a thousand inlets, and in the end decay claims us as a sure prize. The 
first story of infancy and childhood is reared only with difficulty, the 
second story of boyhood and early manhood is beset with peculiar 
dangers ; at the third story—between the ages of forty and sixty—how 
many fleshly tabernacles come to the ground; at the fourth story—be- 
tween sixty and eighty—the human edifice arrives at utter craziness; 
and at the fifth story—between fourscore and a hundred—a touch will 
Jevel it. Evil is always lurking about us. Just as the child, when 
placing the upper cards, by an unlucky movement of his wrist strikes the 
supports underneath, and for an instant fears he has demolished the 
entire fabric, so the man, often without the slightest warning, incurs a 
danger so terrible, that, for the moment, he hardly knows whether he is 
in the world or out of it. Some one opens the window, and the wind 
rushing in, makes off with the roof of the poor card house, and would 
presently disperse the whole building. Even so the apoplectic stroke, 
when least expected, perhaps, falls with resistless force, and the dwelling- 
place is shaken to its foundation. Maliciously the little sister jogs the 
table. The card house trembles, and the builder shrieks, That ugly 
pang about the heart, which comes so suddenly and alarms so much, is 
the jog of the table. ‘Two, three, four stories of the card house stand, 
and are perfect. In an instant not one remains. A single second suf- 
fices for the passage of the soul to the eternal world. 

I repudiate altogether, my friend, any notion that in thus comparin 
my body to a card house I am casting any slur upon its Great and Goo 
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Builder. In connexion with the Creator’s equal mercy to all, the weak- 
nesses and disorders of the body, and the different duration of the body 
in different persons, form, it is true, subjects of much difficulty. The 
vices and evil eccentricities of some men seem largely attributable to, and 
therefore greatly palliated by, particular conditions of body. A torpid 
liver, a diseased heart, an unhinged nervous system—how many sayings 
and doings which cannot be approved are traceable to these and the like 
ghawing, goading, bodily ills. Ah, my friend, the thought should teach 
us to be considerate. How know I but that the sole reason why I am 
able to withstand a vice into which another falls headlong, is, not that [ 
am better in heart or stricter in principle, but that I am simply free from 
some bodily defect or trouble, which is, indeed, “a thorn in the flesh” to 
my unfortunate fellow-man? I do not, of course, mean to say that any 
disease or weakness which stops short of producing absolute insanity can 
extinguish the moral sense. But this is indisputable, bodily diseases and 
weaknesses do, in very many cases, increase enormously the difficulty of 
obeying the dictates of that moral sense. That call to duty from which 
a fellow-man turns aside, but which I have only to hear to comply with, 
or that weakness which another man scorns, but to which I succumb— 
there may be explanations of such differences that may well check any- 
thing like self-satisfaction on the one side, or despair on the other. 

And so also the different duration of the body in different persons is, 
when we are viewing the solemn certainty of like goodness to all mankind, 
a painfully perplexing subject. A man who has pursued a career of 
almost reckless profligacy, culminates that career with some deed of over- 
whelming baseness, and at that moment he dies. Another man is dis- 
tinguished to the same age by the same iniquity, and lives on and 

nts. I know I am dealing with a question which requires careful 
handling ; but be not afraid, reader. From these difficulties I draw the 
very opposite conclusion to that which may be reached by the sceptic. 
There is a great mystery. Let it be admitted freely. How equal mercy 
can be exhibited to all men, seeing that in every case the course run by 
each has been of different length, and the conditions have been different, 
is past human understanding. No light shines upon this subject with 
sufficient strength to dispel the darkness which enshrouds it. It is—it 
must remain—a mystery. 

Does it engender doubt? It should rather strengthen faith, Would 
my reverence for the Great First Cause deepen if I could understand 
Him? If I could penetrate all the causes which now lie hid; if I could, 
by hard searching and study, come to see clearly and to appreciate the 
skill with which all things are arranged ; if, by dint of thought, ever so 
wearisome and painful, I could, at length, thoroughly fathom all those 
depths into which now I can scarcely look and live, what would be the 
result to my faith? It would be gone. It would have died as my victory 
saw light. I should have gathered so much, proved myself so strong, 
exalted myself so vastly, that I should believe no longer in Omnipotence. 
I should be an open rebel. 

But that the decay of this body, the fall of this card house of ours, is to 
all save the unworthy (of whom we need not take account) a blessing, 
there can be no dispute. What a dreary prospect it would be, that of the 
spirit never being freed from its shackles ! What a host of troubles, and 
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pains, and sorrows, and weaknesses, exist in connexion with the body! 
And if these were never to end! I cannot even imagine the indeseri- 
bable torment of perpetual existence in this world. There would at last 
come an agony of weariness now beyond conception. But the card 
house falls, and the spirit enters into a better on not made with 
Card houses are being built, and are tumbling into ruins, every day 
around us. It is not long since that the world was startled by accounts 
of what were termed “ religious revivals ;” strange reports of conversions 
wholesale from vice to virtue, from profligacy to piety, prevailed freely, 
Something like fear was occasioned by these statements. What marvel 
bad come upon us, and of what greater wonders might it be the fore- 
runner? Dhid the end of the world draw near, and were all the kingdoms 
of the earth about to be gathered under the one true banner? My friend, 
see here the house of cards. A few slight materials (slight as com 
with the pretence concerning them), a real reformation or two, and tens 
of thousands of sham, were collected, and with them a card house was 
speedily constructed. Now, what has been its fate? A year or two 
passed, and what do we find? What matter is now busying the brains 
and filling the hearts of religious men? Is it the further development of 
the revival movement—is it the increasingly grand spread of faith 
throughout the world? No, my friend, that card house soon fell, No 
more now than formerly was the presence of the Holy Spirit to be secured 
by senseless howling and hysterical weeping. The vain faney departed, 
and now, of course, something like a reaction has ensued, Not only has 
the card house fallen, but the cards are thrown aside. Doubts and 
questionings, shakings and misgivings have arisen even in the very camp 
of religious men. Universal piety! Why, men are tussling over the root 
and basis of the Christian religion. It is said Atheism is abroad, Men 
clutch their Bible in an agony as though demons were trying to snatch it 
from them. See, my friend, the strength of the reaction, Here was 
another card house, another fall, and the usual consequences of that fall. 
The whole world is, indeed, but a card house. We all of us talk in 
rather cavalier fashion of eternity and infinite space. We cannot form 
the remotest conception of either the one or the other. But the feeble 
effort to gain an idea brings, or ought to bring, this fruit—a shivering 
consciousness of the appalling insigniticance (in the sense of CAIN 
of this finite world and our puny life. We read the long records of the 
past, we regard the stirring events of the present, but if, for a moment, 
we feel something of satisfaction approaching to pride, what is the emo- 
tion which immediately follows? ‘The actors in the past, where are they? 
The men of the present—a score or two of years gone by, and where will 
they be? Accumulate into a heap every action (save the actions of One) 
of which this world has been the scene; gather into a lordly pile all the 
thoughts (with the same reservation) which in this world have found 
utterance. And do we feel proud? Pride! While our card house was 
building we were pleased with it. Like the child, we marvelled at our 
own success. What wonderful materials we had for our card house! 
Priests and prophets, kings, saints, and martyrs, warriors, statesmen, 
poets, and all the rest of the great and distinguished—we revelled at 
sight of our goodly mansion. Grand — and mighty performances. 
2H 
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How exalted man became in our eyes!—how we glowed on contem- 
ing his majesty and his genius! But, lo! in a moment the card 
fallen! The actors sink from our view; the grave has swal- 
lowed them ; the little time in which they were permitted to perform 
fitted by, and they are gone! It would have mattered nothing if they 
had never lived—it matters nothing that they are departed. Before 
Omnipotence, before Eternity, how everything which this world has ever 
contained, doth or can contain, is but as a card house. 

And descending to individuals, the same illustration holds . One 
can hardly repress a smile at the inconsistency between men’s professed 
belief and the spirit which so manifestly pervades them. They see plenty 
of card houses around them—they will admit that-—but their own man- 
sion is of stone. One friend is in his grave, another is falling, and the 
man talks of his own time being at hand ; and, all the while, he acts and 
speaks as though he would live for ever. Against death he has built, so 
to speak, a fortress of cards ; and, as time goes on, he adds to this fortress, 
and the danger increases in proportion. At length a trifling wind sweeps 
by, and where is the card house—the card house of hopes, and wishes, 
and vague doubts and questionings ? 

My friend reader says—looking the while, perhaps, at the blue sky, 
the broad ocean, the waving trees, or some other pleasant object—“ Then, 
if everything in this world is of such a rickety and short-lived character, 
existence is, in truth, a great evil.” I neither said so nor so implied. 
There is nothing in your meeting, face to face, this matter of card houses 
which need render you doubtful and gloomy. The child was highly 
amused and pleased with his card house, you know, while he was build- 
ing it. The only part of the youngster’s conduct to which I take ex- 
ception, is his outburst of ill temper when the house had fallen. He 
should have borne in mind that it certainly would fall, and had he done 
so, when it collapsed he would have smiled and not screamed. And so I 
say, my friend reader, if you would only look at truth fairly and with 
an unshrinking eye, you might have plenty of pleasure, and yet not be 
haunted incessantly, as you must now be, with a vague sense of self- 
deception. The card house principle prevails everywhere. Well, see 
the truth, accept it, and, in homely phrase, make the best of it. So 
acting, when your body and mine lie under the sod, our spirits will revel 
where there are no card houses. Look again, then, at the blue sky, the 
broad ocean, the waving trees, or at any other pleasant object on which 
you may be gazing. I deny that the thoughts which I have thrown out 
are calculated to cast a gloom over your agreeable contemplation. A 
gloom! Truth gloomy! If it be real truth, never—real truth, as dis- 
tinguished from the caricature of truth, which men in general parade and 
pay respect to. The world is a card house; life is a card house; but 
there is nothing sad in the thought. A walk in a cemetery, does it elicit 
whisperings from among the trees and tombstones of mortality and card 
houses? Listen to the counter whisperings from above, of eternal life 
and enduring mansions in heaven. 
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INFUSORIA.* 


Tae Natural History of Animalcules: containing Descriptions of all 
the known Species of Infusoria, by Andrew Pritchard, published in 1834, 
a copy of which is now before us, contains one hundred and ninety-six 
pages of letter-press, and professes to be illustrated by upwards of three 

undred magnified figures on steel. The “ fourth edition,” issued with 
the title as given below, contains nine hundred and sixty-eight pages and 
aan plates, mostly containing from fifty to sixty or seventy magnified 

res! 

This extraordinary development of this interesting branch of natural 
history is due, on the one hand, to the industry and devotion of Ehren- 
berg and other observers, and, on the other, to the improvements that 
have taken place in the microscope. The latter consequent upon the 
discoveries of “ test objects” and “ penetrating power” as iecete on 
“angular aperture”—discoveries for which the public are indebted to Mr. 
Pritchard and the late Dr. Goring. The very term animalcules, after- 
wards changed to infusoria, has, from the prodigious development of dis- 
covery, been restrained from the wide range both of animal and vegetable 
life given to it by Ehrenberg, by other naturalists to the Protozoa. In 
the present volume, a history of the Bacillaria and Phytozoa has been 
given as well as that of the Protozoa; but it is acknowledged that the 
researches of late years have so extended our acquaintance with the whole 
class, that much difficulty has been felt in the attempt to comprise them 
even in this thick and ponderous tome, which is regarded as a practical 
manual. 

The work is divided into two parts. Part I. is devoted to a general 
history of the several more or less natural groups of infusoria. This 
great undertaking has been accomplished by Dr. Arlidge in the most 
pleasing and satisfactory manner, and it comprises nigh five hundred 
pages of the whole publication. Part II. contains the usual formal de- 
scriptions of the families, genera, and species, and though not so read- 
able and so philosophical as the first part, is quite indispensable in a 
manual, 

We wish we could give some idea of the nature and structure of these 

uliar creatures, existing as they do on the limits of the animal and 
vegetable world, but this is very difficult to do without entering into 
details. Some idea, however, may be formed of the peculiarity of this 
line of research, by the fact that the Bacillaria are designated as uni- 
cellular alge, or “ one-celled seaweeds.’’ How can a seaweed be at the 
same time an animal? the uninitiated would inquire, and therein lies a 
whole world of details. Then, again, the Bacillaria are divided into two 
families, the Desmidiez and the Diatomez, the first being filled with grass- 
green chromule, the second having siliceous envelopes, and being gene- 





* A History of Infusoria, including the Desmidiacew and Diatomacew, British 
and Foreign. By Andrew Pritchard, Esq. Fourth edition. Enlarged and re- 
vised by J. T. Arlidge, M.B., B.A. Lond.; W. Archer, Esq.; J. Ralfs, M.R.C.8.L.; 
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rally deprived of the usual green colouring matter of plants—chlorophyle 
or chromule. Hence the Desmidiez are all but universally admitted to 


be plants, whilst the Diatomes, a sub-branch of the same family, are as 
universally regarded as being of an animal nature. So, again, with the 
i pI aa that stand on the confines between the animal 

me's kingdoms—some genera are declared by Dr. Arlidge to 
distinctly belong to the latter, others doubtfully to the former ; whilst 
many pass through such phases of existence that at one time they assume 
the characters of animals, at another those of plants! It is not till we 
come to the Protozoa that we have the first real manifestations of animal 
life, some being, however, still merely amorphous or homogeneous, others 
exhibiting a differentation of parts. The moral to be deduced from this 
is that laid down long ago by the eminent Swedish naturalist Linnzus, 
“ natura non fit saltus ;” in other words, development is progressive, and 
_ not by fits and starts, and if we have not established all the links of the 
chain by which the kingdoms of nature—mineral, vegetable, and animal 
—are united, and all the sub-links by which the ‘species graduate, it is 
owing to our want of knowledge, and not that the links are wanting in 
nature. There is only man who, in his pride, will not acknowledge 
himself as belonging to any one of the kingdoms. Naturalists, however, 
assign him a place at the head of the Simiz, and Linnzus describes him 
as, when wild, being “ four-footed, mute, and hairy.” 

But there is another point of view, if possible to us, as reasonable 
beings, mere interesting than the light they throw upon the system of 
organisation pursued by the Great Creator, and that is their order and 
ag in the economy of the globe. These minute creations play a 

more important part in this respect than is supposed. They are 
filling up in places the bed of the ocean, and they constitute whole con- 
tinents. Henee, also, have they been used for building purposes, and 
some large cities are in main part erected of infusoria. It is their ex- 
cessive multiplication and accumulation that give to them their import- 
ance, and it 1s greater in our own days than in olden times ; for, as it is 
generally supposed that with regard to the Diatomez all the species that 
are fossil down to the chalk have still their existing representatives, so 
the accumulation going on must be greater than in olden times, speaking 
geologically. So abundant are they, that they exist as aérolitic diatomee 
in showers of dust, they swell the produets of active volcanoes, and add 
vastly to the amount of the deposits carried down by rivers. They also 
play an important part, not only in the physical changes of the globe, 
ut in the progress of vegetation and animalisation, and in the growth of 
the soil. Upon these curious points, which open quite a new field for 
observation and philosophical conceptions as well as generalisations, Dr. 
Arlidge’s portion of the work is at once as full and satisfactory as the 
present state of the inquiry enables him to be, and enough has been already 
substantiated to show that while these microscopic creations attest a pro- 
gressive development between two kingdoms of nature, they in their 
increase, distribution, and functions, also bring organic chemistry so into 
relation with inorganic chemistry, as to show that nature welds its system 
in the mineral, vegetable, and animal world, so that one grand priuciple 
of co-ordination governs the whole universe. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part tue E1icurs. 


I, 


SABRETASCHE, HAVING MOWED DOWN MANY FLOWERS, DETERMINES TO SPARE ONE 
VIOLET, 


From the hour he left her in the vestry at Vigne church, De —— 
had never seen the woman who, by law, stood branded as his wife. His 
fiery love changed into most bitter loathing, and the hate wherewith he 
hated her was far greater than the love wherewith he had loved her. How 
could it be otherwise? How could any man so fiery in his impulses, so 
vehement in his passions, change to anything but deadliest hate towards 
the woman who had outwitted and entrapped him, outraged his honour, 
shivered his pride, insulted him so openly, revenged herself so cruelly, and 
shaped her vengeance in a form which would press upon him a dead 
and ice-cold weight to his grave—which would strike from his 

all the natural joys and aspirations that bloom so brightly for a man 
so young, and stretch over his whole existence a shadow all the blacker 
that its giant upas-tree sprang from the forgotten seed of a boyish 
folly ? He left her at the church, and swore never to touch even her hand 
again. Passion changed to abhorrence, and the girl who had charmed 
and intoxicated him in his boyhood with the simply sensuous beauties of 
face and form, filled him only with loathing and disgust when he = 
of her bearing his own name, holding his own honour; when he saw 
—coarse, cruel, ill born, ill bred, the pollution of her past life vainly 
covered with the varnish of society, the mud of the gutter gleaming 
hideously through the cosmetique of the actress ; the vulgar vengefulness 
of her original nature standing out in its true colours; every taste of hers 
alien to his; every chord of her mind and thoughts at discord with his 
own, all the coarse attractions that had once charmed him so madly now 
revolting him from her;—and seeing her thus, knew that till one or 
other was in the grave this woman was his wirz. Remorse, too, was 
added to the curse of his marriage. His mother, who loved him so 
tenderly, whom he loved so well—the one friend on whom he could rely, 
the one adviser in whom he, reserved and impatient of control, was alone 
able to confide—his mother had died of that fatal blow which struck at 
the root of her son’s peace and honour. She had been for some years a 
victim of heart-disease, though she had never allowed De Vigne to be told 
of the frail tenure on which she held her life ; that any sudden emotion 
or over-excitement might at any time be her death-blow, was only known 
to herself and her physician, and she kept her secret with that silent 
heroism of which here and there women are found capable. As De Vigne 
left the church, Sabretasche lifted her up in what he believed to be a faint- 
ing fit, but it was a swoon, from which she never awoke, and her son 
was left to bear his curse alone, 
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I have seen men writhing in their death agony, I have seen women 
stretched across the lifeless body of their lover on the battle-field where he 
fell, I have seen the anguish and the torture of human souls cooped up by 
shoals in hospital sick-wards, J have seen mortal suffering in almost all its 
phases—and they are varied and pitiful enough God knows !—but I never 
saw any so silent and yet so terrible as De Vigne’s, when we hurried after 
him up to town to tell him of his double grief. When we found him, the 
Trefusis’s revenge had done its work upon him; lengthened years would 
not have quenched the life, and light, and youth, as the remorse, the 
humiliation, the conflicting passions at war within him had already done. 
The tidings we brought crowned the anguish that had entered into his 
life. On my life, gently as Sabretasche broke it to him, I thought it 
would have Killed him. His lips turned grey as stone, he staggered like 
a drunken man, and would have fallen where he stood if I had not held 
him up. 

** My God! and I have murdered her !’’—That was all he said. Under 
what anguish his strong heart reeled, and his iron pride bowed in his night 
watches beside the lifeless form of the mother whose love for him had 
killed her, no one knew. He was alone in his passionate and unspoken 
sorrow, and I could only guess by my knowledge of him how bitterly his 
4 affections suffered, how wildly he cursed the wayward passions that 

wrought his ruin, how long and silently the vulture of remorse 
gnawed his heart away, with the haunting memory of his folly and its 
fruit. 

He laid his mother under one of the giant elms of Vigne, with violets 
and lilies growing over her pure white headstone ; and, but for the high 
courage and strong manhood in him, would have loaded one of his pistols 
and been buried there beside her, so bitter was his anguish at the mad, 
headstrong passion which had given the death-blow to her life and his 
own peace. 

A month afterwards he exchanged into the —th Hussars, and sailed 
for Scinde. He saw none of his old companions and acquaintance, save 
the Colonel and myself; he shunned all who had been witnesses of his 
marriage, all who knew of the stain upon his name, all who had even 
heard of the folly into which his own wayward will had burried him. It 
is easy to bear the contempt and censure of the world when we are happy, 
and defiance of its laws brings fame or rapture; but its sneer and its 
supercilious smiles may be hard even to a brave man to bear, when the 
world has cause to call him fool, when it can triumph in vaunting its own 
superior penetration, in recalling its own wise prophecies of his fall, and 
in compelling him to make the most difficult of all confessions to a proud 
heart—*“ I was wrong!” 

De Vigne sailed for India, the hand of his double sorrow heavy upon 
him. He commissioned Sabretasche to make arrangements with the 
Trefusis, but all that the Colonel, consummate man of the world though 
he was, could do, was to exact that she should receive an allowance of 
three thousand a year (if she would have demanded less, which I do not 
suppose she would, old Fantyre, who was eternally at her elbow, would 
not have permitted her), on condition that she never came to England. . 
The Trefusis accepted it, possibly because she knew the law would not 
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give her so much, and went to Paris and the Bads, leading a pleasant 
life enough, I doubt not, but careful to make it far too proper a one— 
outwardly, at the least—to give him any chance of a divorce. Separated 
from him at the church, she was still legally his wife, and she printed 
“Mrs. De Vigne” on her cards, and held herself as such. By what miracle 
of metamorphosis, by what agency, assistance, or wonderful self-education 
Lucy Davis had been enabled to change herself into Constance Trefusis, 
we knew not then, nor till long afterwards. That De Vigne had not re- 
cognised in the haughty and handsome protégée of Lady Fantyre the 
forward young milliner of Frestonhills, ko had almost entirely slipped 
from his memory, was not astonishing. In those eight years the un- 
formed girl of seventeen had changed into the maturer and finer beauty 
of five-and-twenty: she had grown taller, her form had developed, fashion, 
dress, and taste font her beauty a thousand aids unknown to her in her 
earlier days of mingled boldness and gaucherie. It was not wonderful 
that, having forgotten Lucy Davis, and almost all connected with her, in 
the rapid whirl of life into which he had plunged, and the different loves 
which had chased themselves in and out of his wayward fancy, he should 
fail to recognise her as Constance Trefusis, in so utterly different a 
sphere, so entirely altered in feature, manner, appearance, that not a 
single trace remained to recal her to him; though how she had so meta- 
morphosed herself I used to think over in amazement many and many a 
time, never able to find out a solution. 

De Vigne returned home to resume the social life he had so suddenly 
snapped asunder. To careless eyes he was much the same: as amusing a 
companion at the mess-table ; as keen-sighted and witty a talker in that 
most fastidious of circles, the clubs ; as admired by women, despite that his 
admiration of them had merged into sarcasm at and indifference to them ; 
but J felt that the whole man in him was changed. Reserved, sceptical of 
all truth and of all worth, his generous trust changed to chill suspicion, his 
fiery impetuosity chained down under a semblance of icy firmness, his 
strong passions held down under an iron curb, the treachery of which he 
had been the victim seemed to have wholly altered his frank, warm, cordial 
nature. He was fond of Curly (who had just changed from the Coldstreams 
to the lieutenant-coloneley of the —th Fusiliers, as lazy, sweet-tempered, 
fair-haired a young Adonis as ever) from early association ; he liked 
me ; he liked Sabretasche immensely ; he liked as acquaintances several 
men and one or two women, but to rouse any more cordial feeling, to 
interest him more warmly, seemed impossible; in truth, the future was 
a blank to him, for though he would not have allowed it, and pos- 
sibly did not know it, De Vigne was not a man to live without: sympathy 
or affection, and the unconscious thirst to be loved and understood made 
a void in him which he felt, though he guessed not its cause. 

“The fact is,” said Curly to me, as we were riding down Piccadilly to 
the Park, “ both the Colonel and De Vigne have done themselves up too 
soon. They go on in that kill joy nil admirari system till they take no 
pleasure in anything. I’m blasé enough, goodness knows, and some 
things bore me infernally; but there is plenty of fun in life if 7 only 
go the way to work to find it. De Vigne, poor fellow! is as frozen up 
by this confounded miserable mésalliance as the ships in the Arctic Seas. 
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It will take some tremendous impetus, some wonderful force, to thaw 
him out of it again. It would do him a world of good to fall in love 
in, but he won’t, the Marble Arch would be as to ignite; and 
thon if it were with a girl in his own rank, which it would be, as he’d be 
dead certain to take the exact contrary to the Trefusis, there would 
be the very devil to pay, wouldn’t there? Ah, by Jove, here he is! 
Beautiful creature, that mare of his is—three parts thorough-bred ; 
and just look at her wild eye. How are you, De Vigne? My dear 
fellow, how religious you make me every time I come across you! 
a wee a Benedicite on the Horse Guards for ordering the —th 
e!” 

“Very kind of you, Curly,” lau De Vigne, “but I’m not sure I 
soudbaighes dantatlinn: A salle ia the cool night through the jungle 
is preferable to pacing up and down the Ride yonder.” 

“ Wait till Ride’s full,” replied Curly, “ with all the gouty wits, 
and the dandy politicians, and the amazoned belles, and the intensely got- 
up stockbrokers, and the immensely showy livery-stable hacks, who would 
go so delightfully if they weren’t, par hasard, en-winded, or knock- 
kneed by way of change. Wait till the season, my good fellow—till you 
drink Seltzer as thirstily as a tired hound drinks water, till you spend the 
sweet hours of the summer nights crushed up on the stairs of Eaton- 
square or May-fair, till you waste a couple of hundred giving a Clarendon 
dinner to men and women who, having eaten your Strasbourg patés, 
drive away to demolish your character,—wait till the season, and then 
you'll admit the superiority of enjoyment to be found in town instead of 
m campaigning. There’s nobody in town worth seeing yet, except, 
indeed, Violet Molyneux.” 

“Whom I have not seen,” said De Vigne; “ but I will go and call 
there—Lowndes-square, isn’t it ?—for I used to know her mother very 
- well; an eminently religious flirt, I remember, who made an assignation 
one day and prayed for forgiveness for it at vespers the next morning. 
I have a curiosity to see this young lady, bgsause she has Sabretasche’s 
good word.” 

“ A good word, by-the-by,”’ laughed Curly, “ that’s apt to do them 
as much damage in one way as his condemnation does in another. He 
has begun to go about Violet, in his soft way, as he’s gone about after 
hundreds of women, just for all the world as one of those beautiful boa- 
constrictors uncurls itself from a tree, and hovers over a poor little bird 
and fascinates it up to its death. She little knows what a desperate 
Lothario he is. I wonder if he’ll ever marry?” 

* I wonder if you'll ever hang yourself, Curly?” said De Vigne, dryly. 
“ Neither you nor he will do either as long as you are sane ; but both of 
you =~ become candidates for Hanwell before you die, for anything I 
ean teil.” 

“Oh! I hope not,” cried Curly, piteously. ‘They'll cut off my 
hair, you know, and, like Samson, my strength (of conquest) lies 
in my locks, and my Delilahs wouldn’t look at me without them. I’m 
one of the best-looking men in the service, but can’t stand your sta- 
tuesque style. There’s nothing so telling for features that can bear it, 
but very few men’s can, you know.” 
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“Good Heavens! Curly, hold tongue,” cried De Vigne. “I 
cut my hair for comfort, not for thank God !” 

“ Well, it has effect, if you don’t,” persisted Curly, who, according to 
his own account, gave four hours a day to his morning toilette. “I say, 
shall we go and call on the Molyneux now? May as well, eh? There's 
no news im the papers, and there’s sure to be nobody decent in the Park.” 

“Comme vous voudrez?” said De Vigne, turning round his mare's 
head. “I think morning calls one of our greatest social evils, for they 
fritter more time away than they’re worth ; and just when you have got 
into a full swing of a little better discourse, it is time to give place to 
somebody else, and make your exit.” 

“I, au contraire, think them unspeakably pleasant,” responded Curly. 
“ Tt kills the hour (not but that is one of Sabretasche’s difficulties, never 
of mine); you learn all the news, you enjoy the luxury of hearing one 
best friend scandalise and cut up another of your dear acquaintances; and 
you can win Lady A.’s love for life by revealing to her the strictly private 
secret Mrs. B. has just confided to you, under a solemn seal of silence, 
relative to Miss C. Bless you, my dear fellow, society wouldn’t half go 
on; there wouldn’t be a tithe of the on dits sown that are necessary to 
the welfare and comfort of society, if it were not for that blessed institu- 
tion of morning calls.” 

“ That reminds me,” said De Vigne; “ yesterday, when I was calling 
on the Bovilles (they are a detestable set, but Ned Boville, of the Ar- 
tillery, asked me to see his family when I came home, and tell them 
about him), I was sitting in the inner drawing-room, chatting with 
Madame, when Crowndiamonds’s tilbury drove up. The two girls 
thought nobody was in the back room as they sat in the front—they had 
that moment come in from riding—and the elder sister whispered to the 
little one, who goes in for the kitten style and does it ve badly, ‘Fanny, 
there’s Lord Crowndiamonds ; go and be doing something interesting.’ 
Whereupon Miss Fanny started up and knelt gracefully on the hearth- 
rug, and began tickling a spaniel and a pup, with enchanting naiveté and 
sweet childish laughter, making such a delicious tableau that Crown- 
diamonds was quite struck, I could see, when she sprang up, looking 
caught, and her elder apologised for ‘ silly little Fanny’s nonsense.’ ” 

“* How intensely good !’’ shouted Curly. 

** Good ?” said De Vigne, bitterly. “I call it intensely BAD, to see 
girls of eighteen and twenty such artful actresses; to know that they are 
bred up in such rank artificiality that every gesture is studied, every 
word weighed, every action that looks natural, or frank, or fresh, has 
been prearranged beforehand, to look interesting and trap the unwary. 
They ery out that the nineteenth century men have lost all the strong 
stuff that made ‘ Pro patria’ the rallying ery of the Greeks and Romans, 
that made Socrates choose death rather than the dishonour of flight, and 
the Gracchi stand till now synonyms of perfect manhood. I don’t 
think we have; but if we had it would scarcely be matter of wonder, 
when women like these, fed on artifice, cramped with conventionality, 
and taught politic lies from their cradles, are the English wives, and 
mothers, and sisters whom it is British custom to hold up as profitable 
standards and wholesome reproofs to the rest of European ladies !” 
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“ The root.of it is, as I read somewhere or other,” said Curly, “that 
there are no girls now, they are all young ladies.” 

“« As like one another,” said De Vigne, “ as the hips and haws on the 

or the links in my Albert chain. Educated within the stiff 
chevaux-de-frise of etiquette, they are taught to repress every natural 
demonstration or feeling, and to follow one another in Indian ble along 
the same narrow and beaten track. They are all formed alike in one 
artificial mould, all educated alike in the same clap-trap and super- 
ficiality. Pretty heads, with nothing in them ; pretty hands, that can at 
best snip out broderie ; pretty voices, that hsp out ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ agree 
with the last speaker, if he be also the most eligible match, and dare 
enunciate no opinion of their own. They give plenty for the eye, not a 
grain for the mind; and the heart may look for ever before it finds 
any food in their affections, measured by a foot-rule, and limited by 
what is ‘ womanly,’ 4. e. frozen and conventional. They are ironed down 
into one unaffected surface, which no natural impulse must ever venture 
to crumple or disturb ; and where a girl dares to be frank, and free, and 
true, her sisterhood forthwith stone her, and decree her ‘ bold’ and ‘ for- 
ward.’ The few good-hearted ones make constant wives and patient 
mothers, but in those few chained to the follies of their drawing-room, or 
the dull domesticities of their nursery, what man finds a companion? And 
if he ever look for anything in them to think his thoughts, to sympathise 
in his graver studies, to help him on his better road; to comprehend, to 
refine, to exalt his intellect, or his aims, God help him !” 

“ Ah,” said Curly, “if ever I should meet with that dear little thing 
you mention, who would dare to emancipate herself, and be demonstra- 
tive and unartificial, I’m perfectly certain I should fall in love with her, 
and therefore I do hope and trust I may never come across the miracle, 
for it is a horrid bore to be in love; I infinitely prefer receiving unlimited 
a as I do now, and giving no more than just warms me up agree- 
a y.” 

“Don’t come in here, then, Curly,” said I, as we turned into Lowndes- 
square, “for, according to report, the Hon, Vy is both demonstrative 
and unartificial.”’ 

“That is to say, an actress a little better up in her réle than her 
compeers, who, like Rachel, has the superior skill to make art seem 
nature,” said De Vigne, with a dash of that bitterness of spirit which 
lay hidden under his courteous calm or his witty jest; sure result 
of deception and treachery on an originally frank and unsuspecting 
nature. 

Lady Molyneux was at home, a rare thing for that restless mosaic of 
religion and fashion, of decided “ton” and pronounced “ piety ;” and at 
home we found her, chatting with one of her beloved spiritual brothers, 
the Bishop of Campanile, a most pleasant bon viveur, by no means a 
Saint Anthony on the score of earthly temptations, while in a low chair, 
exquisitely dressed (I confess to a weakness for pretty toilettes for ladies, 
beauty unadorned, &c., is bosh and twaddle), her silent eyes sparkling, 


her graceful figure and her lovely face all instinct with life and animation, 
sat Violet Molyneux talking to Sabretasche, who was listening to her 
with an air of half indolent amusement, and magnetising her with the 
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soft lustrous gaze of his mournful eyes, that had wound their way into 
so many women’s love. 

Lady Molyneux welcomed us all charmingly. She was quite made of 
milk of roses, that dear woman ; there was a shadow of impatience in 
her daughter’s tell-tale eyes at having her talk interrupted, but of course 
she was too much of a lady to show it, and the Colonel, who had a won- 
derful knack of monopolising a woman quietly, did not give up his seat, 
and soon resumed his discussion with her, which it seems was on the 
poets of the present day ; no very promising theme, you will say, as those 
gentlemen are more provocative of Billingsgate anathemas, generally 
speaking, than of anything else. | 

“ What do you think of the ‘Ideals of the Lotus and the Lily ?’” 
asked Violet of De Vigne, referring to the book they were discussing, 
the last wild-brained and mystical nonsense that had issued from the ima- 
gination of the pet rhymer of the day. 

**T cannot say I think much,” smiled De Vigne. ‘‘ To read that man’s 
works one wants a dictionary of all his unintelligible jargon, his ‘ double- 
barrelled adjectives,’ his purposely obscured meanings. I suppose he 
fancies chiar’oscuro the best tone for paintings, that he draws his word- 
pictures in such densely dark style that our eyes have to grow, cat-like, 
used to the demi-lumiére before we can even guess at the meaning of the 
shapes that lie grovelling in it, which, when we do drag them up into 
daylight, turn out voiceless and valueless shadows not worth the disem- 
bowelling.”” 

*‘ All that is treason here, De Vigne,” said Sabretasche, with a mis- 
chievous smile. ‘Miss Molyneux is the patron and champion of 
everything visionary, high-wrought, and unintelligible to us ordinary 
mortals.” 

“Comme vous me taquinez!” cried Violet, indignantly. She was b 
this time wonderfully good friends with the Colonel. “I don’t think 
any more than you do that everybody who dashes down the phantasies 
of his seething brain has a right to consider himself a poet, nor that 
every lover who scribbles a few halting stanzas to his airy fairy Lilian 
has a right to consider himself as one of the elect of genius.” 

‘Just so; boys learn the poetry of the day because it helps them to 
write their love-letters, and vaunts the mystical and misunderstood 
sorrows on which young fellows in the Werther period of life are so fond 
of pluming themselves,” said De Vigne. ‘‘ The polite ‘go to the deuce !’ 
these new rhymesters say to everybody not exactly their own way of think- 
ing; the way in which they curse in dithyrambics all who indulge in the 
luxury of alittle common sense, are what irritate me. They waste in 
tears and rhymes the hours they should give to study and reverent — 
of greater minds that have come and gone before them. They complain 
of themselves as martyrs to the world’s neglect, when they have not done 
a single thing to attract the world’s applause. Yet these raving indi- 
viduals, ‘sad only for wantonness,’ strangely please dreamy ye ladies 
and gentlemen ignorant of the true meaning, sorrows, and burdens of 
this ‘ work-a-day world.’ ” 

Violet made him a graceful révérence. 

“Thank you. Is thatahit at me? It does not strike home, if it is, 
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because my worst enemies could never * I was dreamy, though they 


may call me—what is it, high-wrought And she glanced at Sabre- 
who gave it back with as tender and a more earnest look than 
even he, faithless Lauzun though he was, day gave women. “ But you 
ilosophers forget,” went on the young lady, energetically, “ that feeli 
ee se ae pleased to call it—has been the aed and open 
all great writers. The swan must suffer before it sings. Did not his 
child love inspire Dante? The eyes of Beatrice were the guiding stars 
of his genius. Would Petrarch have been all he is but for the ‘amore 
veementissimo ma unico ed onesto?” Did not his passion for M 
Chaworth have its influence for life upon the eharacter and the writings 
of Byron? And was not Leonora d’Este to Tasso what Diana’s kiss was 
to Endymion ?” 

“ And was not the domestic misery of Milton’s married life the in- 
spiration of that glorious tirade upon women in Adam’s magnificent 
speech?” asked Sabretasche, mischievously; “and but for Anne Hath- 
away, might we have ever had that fiery oration of Posthumus : 


Even to vice 
They are not constant ; but are changing still 
One vice, but of a minute old, for one 
Not half so old as that ?” 


“Some better woman, then, monsieur, taught him,” cried Violet, 
hotly, “‘ that from women’s eyes 


~ ume still the right Promethean fire. 
hey are the books, the arts, the academes 
That show, contain; and nourish all the world.” 


Sabretasche bowed his head in acknowledgment of defeat. 

‘“‘ You have conquered me, as Rosaline conquered Biron !” 

He said the words as he had said such things to scores of women as 
lovely as Violet Molyneux; from anybody else she would have taken 
them at their value; at the Colonel’s glance her eyes flashed and her 
colour deepened. 

** But don’t you think, Miss Molyneux,” suggested De Vigne, quietly, 
“that when Tasso languished in Ferrara dungeons, he must have wished 
he had never seen the Este family ? Don’t you fancy that Gemma Donati 
must have rather cancelled Dante’s good opinion of the beau sexe, and 
that his ‘wife, of savage temper’ (not to mention Beatrice’s infidelity 
to him and marriage with Simon de Bardi, which sinks her down to the 
usual stamp of coquettish and bewitching young ladies, with enough of 
the paternal Portimari prudence in her to take a better match than the 
orphan Alighieri), may have been bitter tonics, rather than sweet balm 
to his genius? And as for Byron—well! Miss Millbanks was rather a 
thorn in his side, wasn’t she? And with all the romance in the world, I 
think, when he called on Mrs, Musters, he must have thought he had 
been rather a fool. What do you say ?” 

“I say, Major de Vigne,”’ Lass Violet, solemnly, “ that you have 


not a trace, not a particle, not an infinitesimal germ of romance.” 
“Thank Heaven—no!” said De Vigne, with a laugh. 
I doubt, though, if the laugh was heartfelt. I dare say he thought of 
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the time when romance was hot and strong in him, and trust and faith 
strong too. 

“I pity you, then! Where I think you sceptical men err so much,” 
said Violet, turning her brilliant eyes on Sabretasche, ‘‘is in confounding 
false and true, good and bad, feeling with sentiment, genius with pre- 
tension. The same lash which you use justly on the ass in a lion’s 
skin, you use most unjustly on the real king of the forest, whose majesty 
is no usurpation, and strength no make-believe. Why at one sweep con- 
demn the expression of unusual feeling as sentiment simply, because it is 
unusual? Deep feeling is rare; but it does not follow that on that 
account it is unreal. You tread on a thousand ordinary flowers—daisies, 
buttercups, cowslips, anemones—in an every-day walk; you snap off 
roses, heliotropes, magnolias, fuschias: they are all fair, all full of life; 
but out of all the Flora, there is only one sensitive plant that shrinks and 
trembles at your touch. Yet, though the sensitive plant is organised so 
far more tenderly, it is no grtificial offspring of mechanism, but as fresh, 
and real, and living a thing as any of the others!” 

De Vigne and Curly were chatting with Lady Molyneux, whose bishop 
had taken his congé. Sabretasche still sat by Violet, a little apart, play- 
ing with her Skye Cupidon’s ears. 

“I believe you,” he said, gently ; “‘there are sensitive ts, though 
they are very few, so fresh, and real, and fair, that it is a sin they should 
ever have to shiver in rude hands, and learn to bend with the world’s 
breath. But live as long as we have, and you will know that the deep 
feeling of which you are thinking is never found in unison with the 
poetic and drivelling sentiment we ridicule. Boys’ sorrows vent them- 
selves in words—men’s griefs are voiceless. If ever you feel—pray God 
you never may, for it comes only to destroy—the fierce and far-rooted 
passion of vital suffering, you will find that it may sear, wither, wear out 
life and light, but that it will never seek solace in confidences, never 
lament itself, but rather hug its torture closer, as the Spartan child 
hugged the fierce wolf-fangs. You will find the difference between the 
fictitious sorrows which run abroad proclaiming their own wrongs, and 
the grief which lies next the heart night and day; and, like the iron 
cross of the Romish priest, eats it slowly, but none the less surely, 
away.” 

They were strange words to come from gay, brilliant, nonchalant 
Vivian Sabretasche! Violet looked at him in surprise, and her laughing 
eyes grew sad and dimmed. He had forgotten for the moment where he 
was; at her earnest gaze he roused himself with the faintest tinge of 
colour on his expressive face. 

‘Miss Molyneux, I am going to ask you to do me a most intense 
kindness ; would you mind singing me ffullah’s ‘Three Fishers?’ I 
declare to you it has haunted me ever since I heard you sing it on Tues- 
day night; and it is so seldom I hear any music that is not either a bawl 
or a screech—rarely, indeed, anything that satisfies me as your songs do.” 

She sprang up joyously. ‘Oh yes, I will sing it if you will sing me 
those glorious Italian songs of yours. Do you know I was dreadfully 
afraid of singing before you first of all. Mamma told me you were so 
terribly fastidious, and even found fault with Jenny Lind,” 
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472 Granville de Vigne. 
“ Because I remembered Malibran. But I find no fault with You ; 


our voice is sweet, of a very full compass, and, with a very little 
piso tuition, woud be perfect.” P ' 

“T am so glad it pleases you!” cried the young belle. “ Major de 
Vigne, if you have no romance, I am quite sure you cannot care for 
music, so I give you full leave to talk to mamma as loudly as ever you like. 
I am going to sing only to Colonel Sabretasche.” 

Colonel Sabretasche looked half pleased, half amused at the distinction 
accorded to him, and followed her to the back drawing-room, where he 
leaned on the piano looking down upon her, while Violet sang—sang 
with one of those best gifts of nature and cultivation, a clear, bell-like, 
melodious voice, highly tutored, and as flexible and free as the gushing 
song of a mavis in . telling out its gladness under the heavy 
hawthorn boughs. I am not sure whether her mother was best pleased 
or not at that musical téte-d-téte, for Sabretasche had a universal repu- 
tation as a most unscrupulous flirt, and Lady Molyneux knew his cha- 
racter—at least, the character given him in his Gisele —406 well to think 
he was likely to be doing any more than playing with Violet, as the most 
attractive beauty in town. But then, again, his word was almost law in all 
matters of taste. He could injure Violet irretrievably by a depreciating 
criticism, and could make her of tenfold more marketable value by an 
approving word, for there were numbers of men at the clubs who moulded 
themselves by his dictum. So Lady Molyneux let them alone, having 
fully determined to marry her child either to his Grace of Regalia, a 
young fellow of four-and-twenty, or to Cavendish Grey, a minister and a 
millionnaire, before the coming season was over and gone. 

I don’t suppose she noticed Violet drawing out a large bunch of her 
floral namesakes from a Bohemian glass full of them, and lifting them up 
for Sabretasche to scent. 

“Are they not delicious? They remind me of dear old Corallyne, 
when I used to gather them out of the fresh damp moss. Do you know 
Kerry, Colonel Sabretasche? No? Oh, you should go there ; it is so 
beautiful, with its blue lakes, and its wild mountains, and its green 
fragrant woodlands.” 

*‘T should like it, I dare say,” said Sabretasche, smiling, “ with you for 
my guide. I want some added charm now to give ‘greenness to the 
grass and glory to the flower.’ Once I enjoyed them for themselves, 
as you do; but as one gets on in life there is too silent a rebuke in 
nature for us to enjoy it unrestrainedly. Is Lord Molyneux’s estate in 


a 

“Don’t call it an estate,” laughed Violet ; “it always amuses me so 
when I see it put down in the peerage. It is only miles and miles of 
moorland, with nothing growing on it but tangled wood and glorious 
wild-flowers. There are one or two cabins with inhabitants like kelpies. 
The house has been, perhaps, very grand when all we Irish were kings, 
and you Sassenachs, Roman slaves ; but at the present moment, having 
lost three-quarters of its roof and nine-tenths of its timbers, having rats, 
and owls, and ghosts innumerable, no windows, and no furniture, you 
would — think it more picturesque than comfortable, and feel more 
inclined to paint it than to live in it.” 
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“* But you lived in it?” 

*“ Ah! when I was a child; but it was alittle better then. There was 
a comfortable room or two in it, and I was very happy there with my 
favourite governess and my little rough pony, when papa and mamma 
were up here or in Paris, and left us to ourselves in Corallyne. I wonder 
if I shall ever be as happy as I was there?” 

** You are very happy here,” said Sabretasche, with a sort of pity for 
the joyous-hearted, fair, fresh Violet, to whom sorrow was yet but a 
name. 

“Happy? Oh, yes; I enjoy myself, and I am always light-hearted ; 
but I have things to annoy me here; the artifices and frivolity of the 
society that we are constantly in worry me. I want to say always what 
I think, and nobody seems to do it in the world.” 

“The world would be in hot water if they did. But pray speak it 
to me.” 

“‘T always do—lI could not do otherwise,” answered Violet, innocently. 
“Yes, I enjoy London life. I like the whirl, the excitement, the intel- 
lectual discussion, the wide-awake, vivid, real life men lead here. I 
should enjoy it entirely if I did not see too many hard, cruel, worn faces 
under the fair smiling masks.” 

“ Pauvre enfant!” murmured Sabretasche. “Do you suppose there 
are any light hearts under the dominoes at a bal masque ?”’ 

Violet looked at him earnestly : 

“ Yours is not a light one ?” 

*‘ Mine !” echoed the Colonel, with a strangely melancholy intonation ; 
then he laughed his gay soft laugh. “ If it is not, mademoiselle, you are 
the first who had penetration enough to find it out. I am quéteur of 
amusement in general to all my friends. There is De Vigne going, and 
so must I. I shall not thank you for your songs.” 

“No, don’t,” said Violet, warmly. ‘I am so tired of meaningless 
thanks and vapid compliments. You would not have asked me to sing if 

ou had not wished to hear me, for I know that on principle you never 
re yourself.” 

“‘ Never,” replied Sabretasche, in his usual indolent tone. ‘“ No one is 
worth such a self-sacrifice.” 

“ Not even I ?”’ asked Violet, saucily raising her eyebrows. 

“To suppose such a case, I must first imagine you boring me, which 
just at present is an hypothesis not to be imagined by any stretch of 
poetic fancy,” laughed Sabretasche, as he held out his hand to bid her 

od morning. 

She held the violets up to him : 

“ You have forgotten the flowers ?” 

“May I have them?” asked Sabretasche, softly, with one of those 
long tender glances, in which his lengthened experience in that myste- 
rious book, a woman’s heart, had perfected him. 

She gave them to him with a bright flush and smile. He slipped 
them hastily into the breast of his waistcoat, and came forward to Lady 
Molyneux. 

“Violet, my love,” began her mother, as the door closed on us, 
“ Colonel Sabretasche comes here a great deal; I wish you would not be 
quite so—quite so—expansive with him.” 
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—, repeated Violet, in sheer astonishment. “ What do 
mean ' , 

wel mean what I say, my dear Violet,” repeated the Viscountess, the 
milk of roses turning a little sour. ‘You treat him quite as famili 
as if he were your brother or your lover. You need not colour, I don’t 
say he is the last; God forbid he should be, with his principles and his 
well-known character! You really run after him. 1 know he makes 
himself agreeable to you, but so, as every one will tell you, he has done 
for the last twenty years to any pretty woman that came across his path; 
and your speech to hie friend De Vigne, about ‘singing only to Colonel 
Sabretasche,’ was not alone unmaidenly, it was absurd.” 

“ How so ?” said Miss Vy, the colour hot in her cheeks. “I did not 
sing to the others, I only cared for him to hear it and like it.” 

“ Tt was all very well for him to hear it and like it,” replied my lady, 
irritably—prominent piety has @ queer knack of souring the temper—“ his 
extreme fastidiousness makes his good word well worth having ; the best 
way to make your opinion of value in society is to admire nothing, as 
he does. But, at the same time, it is a dear way of gaining his applause 
to keep all other men in the background while you are flirting with him. 
Before you saw him you liked Regalia, and Killury, and plenty of others, 
well enough; now you really attend to no one else if Colonel Sabretasche 
chance to be in the room.” 

“‘ Because I see their inferiority to him,” imterrupted Violet, vehe- 
mently. “ Their talk is cancans, compliments, and sentiment ; his is talent, 
intellect, and sense. All they can do is to ride, and waltz, and smoke ; 
he has the genius of an artist, whether in painting, sculpture, or music. 
They think they please me by vapid flattery; he knows better. They 
are one’s subjects, he is one’s master !” 

Lady Molyneux was seriously appalled by such an outburst. She 
raised her eyebrows sarcastically : 

“ You admire Vivian Sabretasche very much, Violet ?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Violet, fervently ; “ with all my soul.” 

“ T should not advise you to say so, my dear.” 

“Why not? it is the truth.” 

“ Few truths can be spoken,” replied the eminently religious, fashion- 
able lady, coldly. ‘“ Why you had better not proclaim your very Quixotic 
admiration for Sabretasehe is, because he bears as bad a character for 
morality as he bears a good one for talent and fashion. What his life 
has been every one knows pretty well; he is a most umprincipled liber- 
tine, and if you proclaim the interest you feel in him, just because he 
has chatted with you, and sent you flowers, and praised your singing, 
you will be classed with the scores of pretty young girls whom he has 
made love to and left. No one ever dreams of expecting anything serious 
of him ; he is the last man in the universe to marry, but a flirtation with 
him may very greatly injure your prospects——” 

“*Oh ! mamma, pray don’t !’’ said Violet, with a dash of contemptuous 
hauteur. “I am so sick of those words; they are so lowering, so pitiful, 
so conventional, making a market of oneself and one’s best affeetions. I 
cannot bear to hear you speak so. I admire Colonel Sabretasche; I 
could not cease to admire him for anything other people might say ; and 
it is sacrilege to me to have a friend, yet listen to the world’s opinion of 
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him, or discard him for anything society might whisper against him; if 
untrue, it is beneath both his and your attention; if true, he needs all 
the more your defence and your fidelity. As to his being—to his mean- 
ing—anything ‘ serious,’” said Violet, with the colour very hot inher 
bright, upraised face, “there is no question of that; he is very kind to 
me, his notice is honour to any one bat I would rather die than learn to 
look upon him as a speculation, or class him with all those foolish men who 
circle round me and + to buy me with their settlements. As to his life, 
he has led the same life as most men, probably; a little more openly, per- 
haps, than those more prudent may do; but you need only look in his eyes 
to see whether anything base or cruel can attach itself to him.” 

Her mother sighed, and sneered, and smiled unpleasantly. 

“* My love, the way you talk is too absurd, and a great deal too forward 
for me to condescend to argue with you. You forget yourself strangely; if 
you are not more quiet and circumspect you will be denounced—and v 
justly, too—as the worst ton. How is it possible for a girl of nineteen 
to judge of the character of a man of forty, a blasé man of the world, 
who was one of the greatest roués about town while she was a little 
child in the nursery? It is too ridiculous! But it is getting late; go 
and dress for dinner. The dear bishop, and Cavendish — and 
Killury will dine here.” 

“‘ What a treat that girl is after the maniérées manceuvrers and yea- 
nay simpletons with which society is crowded,’’ thought the Colonel, as he 
drove his tilbury from Lowndes-square. ‘Poor little sensitive plant, it 
would be a pity my hands should touch it and wither its freshness and 
fairness. Vivian Sabretasche, I say, are you growing a fool? Don’t 
you know that the golden gates won't open for you? You barred them 
yourself; you have no right to complain. Have you not been going to 
the bad all the days of your life? Have you not porter the world, 
ever since you have lived in it, that you are a reckless, devil-may-care 
Don Juan, a smasher of the entire Decalogue? Why should you now, 
just because you have looked into that girl’s two clear bright eyes, be 
trying to trick yourself and her into the idea that you possess such rare 
affairs as heart, and feeling, and regrets, because she, fresh to life, is 
innocent enough to have a taste for such nonsense ? All folly—all folly ! 
Back to your animate friends, horses and men, and your inanimate loves, 
chisel and palate, or you may grow a fool in your older years, as many 
wiser men have done before. You've pulled up many fair flowers in 
your day, you can surely leave that poor Violet in peace. Your love 
never did anything but harm to any woman yet.” 
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DUELLING IN OLDEN TIMES.* 


THERE are few questions upon which such conflicting opinions have 
been brought to bear as upon the practice of duelling. There is no doubt 
that such a practice is unchristian. The great apostle of peace and 
humility bade his disciples offer the other cheek to him that smiteth them 
on the one. Yet we have Lessius, Molina, Escobar, Reginaldus, Filintius, 
Baldellus, and other Fathers of the Church (most numerous amongst the 
Jesuits), declaring that it is permissible to kill the man who administers a 
slap on the face to another. The author of the “ Genius of Christianity,” 
Chateaubriand, wrote : “ When a man gives you a slap on the face, give 
him back four.” There is no doubt that it is reprehensible. Yet the 
law views the matter in the most absurd light. If the ball or sword hits 
straight, a man is accused of murder ; if either deviates a little and pro- 
duces a wound, it is a mere matter of summary conviction ; if no wound 
whatsoever is the result, it is a question of bail to keep the peace. Under all 
and every point of view it is a fiscal question, and all that is most sacred to 
man, his honour, and that of those most dear to him, are viewed in the 
modern legal and social system as a matter of pecuniary damages. There 
is no doubt that it is a foolish act. Every duel that ends without a result 
is simp! ridiculous. i duel that brings about the deaths of one or 
more of the combatants is deplorable. The thing is, therefore, absurd, and 
as such has been put down in this country by the press, whose members 
are, more than any other persons, liable to be called to an irrational 
account for their acts by any fire-eater who prefers the decision of the 
pistol to that of reason. Yet the reprehensible folly of appealing to the 
sword when reason fails is not peculiar to individuals, it belongs quite as 
much to princes and to nations ; but while public opinion is strong enough 
to put down the one, it seems to be very far, as yet, from having suc- 
ceeded in putting down the other. There is no doubt, however, that the 
day will come when nations will feel it to be as absurd to fight against 
one another, or within themselves, as for two men to stand up and 
endeavour to cut one another’s throat. 

The author of the “ History of Civilisation,” M. Guizot, has written 
with characteristic eloquence upon this theme. “It is,’’ says the ex- 
minister of Louis Philippe, “‘a good, a moral, and a salutary thing that 
there should be a jurisdiction in all cases; but there are many that 
ordinary jurisdiction does not reach. One may be a rascal, infamous, the 
lowest of wretches, and yet remain without the grasp of the code. An 
endless number of insults, of molestations, of calumnies, of tyrannies, of 
intolerable oppressions, and of odious oppressions, would be daily com- 
mitted in the face of the magistrates, if there was not, wherever there is 
a man of heart, a justice that appreciates the nature of these cases, and 
which rises up face to face with the insulter and the calumniator, a sword 
or a pistol in his hand. This terrible justice maintains the urbanity of 
social relations and understandings, and more than that, it protects the 
most inviolable and the most holy part of family honour.” 





* Histoire Anecdotique du Duel dans tous les Temps et dans tous les Pays. 
Par Emile Colombey. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. Collection Hertzel. 
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Despising as we do an appeal to arms to settle a private dispute, 
abhorring as we do the shedding of blood, having no particular predilec- 
tion for seeing our own shed, and certain of being in a minority in point 
of opinion, we still cannot but avow that the present imperfect state of 
the Sa in civilised countries leaves no alternative for certain offences 
committed against the person, or, what is far more afflicting, against the 
person of those dearest to us, than a combat to death. The great Black- 
stone has admitted the fact. After expounding that the law has justly 
fixed the crime and punishment of murder on those engaged in deliberate 
duelling, and on their seconds also, the distinguished commentator 
on to say: “ Yet it requires such a degree of passive valour to combat the 
dread of even undeserved contempt, arising from the false notions of 
honour, too generally received in Europe, that the strongest prohibitions 
and penalties of the law will never be entirely effectual to eradicate this 
unhappy custom ; till a method be found out of compelling the aggressor 
to make some other satisfaction to the affronted party, which the avorld 
shall esteem equally reputable as that which is now given at the hazard 
of the life and fortune, as well of the person insulted as of him who hath 
given the insult.”* 

Failing this, the duel has been made simply ridiculous, and there is no 
fighting against ridicule. “ All these pistol combats,’ says the Prince 
de Ligne, ‘are worth nothing. Either too much mischief is done or too 
little. He who is a practised shot has too great an advantage. If neither 
are acquainted with the use of arms, it is child’s play ; and the politeness 
of firing in the air, when one has been missed, has become so well under- 
stood, that the politeness of missing has followed as a necessary 
sequence. 

“ Women and cowards are the causes of almost all quarrels. Let the 
first ridicule or cut those who have fought more than once, and let the 
seconds and the witnesses be expelled from all society.” 

Duels, it has been argued, date as far back as Cain. Some versions of 
the Bible, after intimating the wrath of the son of Adam that his offering 
was not acceptable, go on to say: “Cain said to his brother Abel, ‘ Let 
us go forth,’ ” which was a kind of challenge. The Vulgate has it, “ And 
Cain talked with Abel his brother,’’ not, we can imagine, in a ve 
amicable spirit. If the first version is correct, the first duellist was a 
bully, as has been the case with most of the class ever since. 

Corneille declared long ago that true courage had less to do with the 
result of a duel than good fortune. Lamartine declared that there is 
more courage in declining a challenge than in accepting ten combats—a 
sophism which is open to discussion. Certain it is that one of the highest 
authorities had a contemptible opinion of duellists. ‘The great Napoleon 
said that he never reckoned upon a brilliant action being ocemaiial by 
a duellist. Rousseau, who is no authority at all, declared it to be a 
ferocious prejudice that places all the virtues at the point of a sword, and 
one only calculated to make brave rascals. Probably Jean-Jacques had a 
wholesome horror of a challenge. Dupin, a wiser man, has declared that 





* Bentham said the same thing: “If the legislature had always applied an 
adequate system of satisfaction, the duel would never have existed; it has ever 
been, and it still is, a supplement due to the insufficiency of our laws.” 
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the duel is a savage condition of things, not calculated to determine the 
right, but the right of the strongest or the most skilful, and often of the 
most insolent. 

Antiquity did not know the duel as it was understood in modern times, 
Combats of two persons, as of David and Goliath, Achilles and Hector, 
Turnus and neas, Eteocles and Polynices, and others, are warlike 
episodes. All that was to be done was to triumph, and that by any 
means available, as Pittacus cast a net from behind his shield over his 
adversary. Challenges to mortal combat were, however, made, and, what 
is more, declined. ‘Thus Antigonus the Cyclops, provoked by Pyrrhus, 
Cesar by Mark Antony, and Metellus by Sertorius, contented themselves 
by replying, “ I am not weary of life.” 

Popedius Silo said to Marius : 

“Tf thou art as great a captain as thou pretendest, come forth from your 
camp and give me battle.” 

“ And thou!” was the reply, “if thou art a great captain, oblige me 
to come forth and to give battle whether I like it or not.” 

There is something grand in these sayings of antiquity and classical 
acceptance, and the sonorous emphasis of our tutor has left an impression 
of sublimity endorsed upon them; but we doubt if there is not also some- 
thing specious in them. A great general of modern times does not wait 
to ferret or to be ferreted like a badger out of his hole. 

Achilles himself only sulked in his tent when the fair Briseis was taken 
away from him. Ajax, defeated in council by Ulysses, turned his anger 
against an innocent flock of sheep. Lycurgus received a blow that cost 
him an eye without an outward sign of anger. The point of honour 
was no more understood by antiquity than our idea of it approaches to 
the perfection of the Japanese acceptance of the idea. An official, mal- 
treated by a brutal sailor in the land over which the great Fusiyana casts 
its shadow, has recourse to the Hari-Kari, and is then exceedingly dis- 
gusted to find that he who insulted him has not done ditto. The Japanese 
idea of a duel decidedly transcends ours. 

Cesar never dreamt of revenging himself personally upon Cato for 
charging him with complicity with Catiline, yet we have seen in our 
times grave senators recommending the cousin of the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. to personally resent the retort courteous of an exiled prince. 
Cato exhibited the same reticence in regard to the attacks of Cicero as 
had been observed by Julius towards himself. ‘* We have there a very 
amusing consul,” is all he was pleased to say. Antony revenged himself 
for the Philippics, not with his sword, but with the dagger of hired 
assassins. ‘The son of Cicero casts his bacchanalian cup at the head of 
Augustus, and all that resulted was an ode of Horace : 


Natis in usum leetitie seyphis 
Pugnare Thracum est. 


If the ancients knew not the duel, they had their combats and giadiator- 
ship, and it is not a little remarkable that the great conquerors of old 
held the athletes in the same contempt that modern commanders hold 
duellists. Alexander the Great, seeing at Mileto a number of statues 
‘crowned at the Olympic games, “ Where,” he said, “ were these valiant 
men when the Persians were at the gates of the city?” Who has not 
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felt his blood curdle at that fine picture of gladiators saluting Casar, 
while the dead bodies of the slain are being dragged from the arena like 
bulls in Spain? But those gladiators were Sphting for their lives. Sixteen 
hundred couples of combatants have been placed in the circus at one time, 
and if we are to give credit to Justus Lipsus, upwards of twenty thousand 
men perished by the sword of the gladiators or the claws of wild animals 
m the space of a single month. ‘Those who shrank from the renewed 
engagement were driven back by slaves, armed with whips and bars of 
red-hot iron. And one hundred thousand spectators shouted applause 
from the steps of the mighty Coliseum! Poor humanity ! 

The duel, as first understood, is said to have had its origin in Germany. 
Montesquieu says the point at which duelling had its origin was the so- 
called Judgment of God. The Germans had the faith of their barbarism. 
Tacitus expressed it in these terms: “Deo imperante quem adesse 
bellantibus credunt.”” And we have no right to shrug our shoulders in 
contempt, for we still use the impious term, “the God of Battles.” 

The Germans introduced the judicial combat among the Gauls. Gonde- 
baud, king of the Burgundians, adopted this savage practice in 501. It 
was still admitted mm the time of Charlemagne, three centuries afterwards, 
but some modifications savouring of humanity were introduced into the 
practice. In fact, it was a good deal restricted to what was supposed to 
be the prevention of perjury by an appeal to the stick—the only weapon 
that was allowed to the people, or villains, as they were then termed. It 
was not, however, till the time of Louis 1X. that judicial combats were 
reserved to doubtful cases, and even that left the field open enough. The 
war between France and England, in 1296, sapped the practice still 
further, but it never really died away but with the last remains of 
feudalism. 

A circumstance occurred in 1385 which assisted materially in throwing 
discredit upon judicial combats. A Norman gentleman, Jacques Legris, 
was accused by the wife of Jean de Carrouge, another Norman, with 
having introduced himself by night, masked, to the said lady, and with 
having taken advantage of her love for her husband, whose return at that 
time was momentarily expected from the Crusades. Legris protested his 
innocence, and upon the demand of Carrouge the matter was referred to 
judicial combat, which took place behind the church of Saint-Martin-des- 
Champs, in the presence of Charles VI. and of all his court. The 
“Judgment of God” was unfavourable to Legris, and being over- 
come, he was finished off upon a gibbet extemporised in the field of 
combat. Some time afterwards a common malefactor, at the moment of 
expiating other crimes, avowed himself to have been the guilty man. 

After this sad mistake parliament set itself against all further combats 
of the same deseription; tribunals of honour were instituted, with djreet 
superintendence of the monarch, who, in some instances, punished with 
admirable severity any insult calculated to cause a breach of the peace. 
In 1508, for example, a Sieur Just de Tournon was condemned to go on 
one knee, with bare head, and ask pardon for that he did foolishly, rashly, 
and irreverently strike the Sieur de Mouy, in the tent of the Duke of 
Longueville, in Savoy. He was further suspended from his functions and 
pay, and banished the court for three years. 

Duels, under sign-manual, or the summons of a herald-at-arms, now 
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succeeded to judicial combats, and the king reserved the power of inter- 
cession by throwing his sceptre, or baton, between the combatants. One 
of the most remarkable of these combats was that fought between De la 
Chataigneraye and Guy Chabot, or Jarnac, and of which we have given 
an account in our notice of the life of Diana of Poitiers. Jarnac, the 
weakest adversary, disabled his antagonist by a back sweep at the ham- 
strings, known as the “coup de Jarnac,” and De la Chataigneraye, who 
reckoned upon an easy victory, died of spite. Henri II. swore on his 
body to give no more “congés de bataille,” as licenses to combat were 
called. 

Henri kept his oath, but duelling became a fashion, and the authorisa- 
tion of the monarch was no longer sought. The first example is said to 
have been given by Prince Charles de la Roche-sur-Tonne, brother of 
the Duke of Bourbon Montpensier, who having had some words when 
out hunting with Francois d’Andelot, brother of Admiral Coligny, they 
at once drew swords, and the prince was wounded. Brantdme relates a 
singular duel that took place towards the end of Henri II.’s reign, 
between a youth of the name of Chateauneuf and his preceptor, Laches- 
naye, an old man of eighty. The combat was held on the Ile Louviers. 
Before engaging, ChAteauneuf asked the veteran if he had said such and 
such things. The old man declared he had not. “I am satisfied, then,”’ 
observed the youth. ‘ But I am not,” said the man of oak. “ Since 
you have given me the trouble of coming here, I intend to fight. What 
would so many people who are assembled on both sides of the water say, 
if we came here to talk and not to fight. Our honour is concerned, so 
let us fight.” And they set to work, armed with sword and dagger. 
“ Ah! rogue,” interrupted Lachesnaye, “ you are protected, are you ?” 
(by a coat of mail); “I shall not the less get at you.” And he directed 
his blows at his opponent’s head and neck; but in doing so he received 
a thrust (estocade) which laid him dead at the feet of his youthful an- 
tagonist. 

The advent of Francis I. was marked by a still more tragical event. 
One Achon, and Matas, an old soldier, hunting with the king at Vin- 
cennes, had some words and drew. Matas soon disarmed his youthful 
antagonist, at which the latter was so enraged, that, waiting till his victor 
was about to mount his horse, he rushed upon him from behind, and killed 
him on the spot. No notice was taken of the event, because Achon was 
nephew to the favourite, Madame de Saint André, whilst Matas was a 
relative of Madame de Valentinois (Diana of Poitiers), who was at that 
time out of favour. 

In 1560, the states-general prayed Charles IX. to strike down duelling 
summarily. The Chancellor L’Hépital passed an edict in 1560, which 
served as the basis of those of Henri IV. and Louis XIV., and which 
made duelling punishable as murder. The practice, however, continued 
not the less in vogue. On the contrary, so Draconian an edict rather 
ee it an impulse than otherwise, and it became quite a passion. One 

y a Norman gentleman and a Chevalier de Reffuge went to fight on 
the island of the Palais. As they were crossing the Seine, they per- 
ceived other gentlemen taking boat to prevent them. Jumping 
aground, ‘‘ Let us make haste,” they said, “ for they are coming to sepa- 
rate us.” And they had no sooner had a few passes than they managed 
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to slay one another. Some fought for the mere pleasure of fighting. 
The Seigneur de Gensac, a true Gascon, challenged two to engage him 
at the same time. The “ bretteur,” or bully, had its origin in this dis- 
reputable state of things. One of the most remarkable was the Baron 
de Vitaux, who began by killing, by a surprise, the young Baron of 
Soupez, at Toulouse. He afterwards expedited, by a similar process, a 
gentleman of the name of Gonnelieu, next the Baron of Millau, and 
then Henri III.’s great favourite, Louis Béranger du Guast. He never 
went forth but with two other bullies, the brothers Boucicaut, who 
were called “the lions of the Baron de Vitaux.” The “ brave baron,”’ 
as Brantéme calls him, was luckily got rid of by the son of Millau, whom 
he had assassinated. 

The combats of the “ mignons,” or king’s pets, followed upon this, 
and it was on these occasions that the seconds first took an active part 
in the fight. The “mignons” were Charles de Balzac d’Entragues and 
Jacques de Quelus; the seconds were Livarot and Maugiron for Quelus, 
and Riberac and Schomberg for D’Entragues. When the two adver- 
saries had begun to fight, Livarot said to Riberac, “I think we ought 
to endeavour to arrange this affair, rather than let the two gentlemen 
kill one another.” To which the other replied: “I did not come here 
to string pearls, I want to fight.” ‘‘ With whom? You have no con- 
cern in the quarrel.” ‘ With you.” ‘ With me! Let us pray God, 
then.” So Riberac, crossing his dagger over his sword, went on his 
knees and said a short prayer, which, however, appeared so long to the 
bully Maugiron, that he taunted him. Whereupon, rising up, he rushed 
furiously at the latter, and in a few seconds both fell mortally wounded. 

Schomberg had at the same time remarked to Livarot, ‘‘ They are 
fighting. What shall we do?” ‘ Well, we had better fight too,” was 
the ready reply. Schomberg, who was a German, set to work after the 
national fashion, and cut off a large slice of his antagonist’s left cheek, 
who replied by a violent plunge at Schomberg’s breast. It was all over 
with Schomberg, who died at the same time as Maugiron, with blas- 
phemy on their lips. Riberac lived till the following day, and Livarot 
was only cured of his wounds to be slain two years afterwards in another 
duel. Quelus received nineteen wounds, and languished for thirty-three 
days in the Hdétel de Boissy. The king visited him every day, and 
offered 100,000 livres to the surgeons if they would save his life. The 
king is said to have embraced both Quelus and Maugiron when dead ; 
and he removed with his own hands the earrings he had given to the 
former. Henri II]. had splendid mausolea erected for Quelus, Mau- 
giron, and Saint Megrin. ‘The latter was another contemptible wretch 
of the same class, who, fighting on one occasion with Troile des Ursins, 
and having laid him low, went and plucked a thorn with which to put 
out the eyes of the young nobleman, and which he would have done had 
not the latter asked pardon. Yet it is of such a wretch that Audiguier 
says, ‘‘He was one of the bravest of men, and inferior in valour or 
beauty neither to Maugiron or to Livarot.” 

The example set by the mignons of Henri III. was followed by that of 
“the mignons of the mignons.’’ Baron de Biron, one of the favourites 


of the Duke of Epernon, himself the king’s first favourite, had a quarrel 
with Carency, son of the Count de la Vauguyon. Each had their two 
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active witnesses, and the battle was — on a snowy day. The baron, 
rushi oung Carency, soon hed him, and, going to the 
wala his friends, the three were ao than a match for wae whom 
they, consequently, easily disposed of. In which act, says Brantéme, 
Biron showed that he had foresight as well as judgment and courage! 
Biron expiated his crimes on the scaffold, and one of his friends on this 
oecasion, Loignac, accepted the honourable mission to strike the Duke 
of Guise from behind. 

There was, indeed, at that epoch very little difference between a 
duellist and an assassin. Bussy d’Amboise, a “spadassin” or “ bretteur” 
of the day, was an example in pomt. He fought a M. Saint-Phal, six 
on one side and six on the other, upon a question whether they were Xs 
or ¥s that were embroidered on a garment, He distinguished himself at 
the Saint Bartholomew massacres ; murdered a relative, Antoine de Cler- 
mont, but was ultimately himself put out of the way by one De Mont- 
sozeau, whose wife was the bully’s mistress. The reign of Henri III. 
terminated in a most characteristic manner. A gentleman of the name of 
Isle Marivaux was so afflicted by the death of the prince that he resolved 
not to survive him, so to die gloriously he threw his glove in the air. 
The Seigneur de Marolles picked it up, and sent the favourite to join his 
master. 

A greater number of gentlemen perished by duels in the time of 
Henri IV. than by the civil wars. The victims to this atrocious practice 
are estimated at nigh eight thousand between 1589 and 1608. An 
encounter took place during the siege of Paris in the presence of the two 
armies. ‘The combatants were Fossé and Saint-Just; they fought on 
horseback, and had for seconds, the one, the Duke of Maine; the other, 
Marshal Biron. Henry IV. was playing at tennis at Saint-Denis when 
Saint-Just came to take his leave. “ There is a man who is going to his 
death,” was all the gallant monarch remarked; and he was not wrong. 
Samt-Just lost his sword, and disdaining to fly, Fossé ran him through 
his body when he was no longer capable of defending himself. The 
ferocity of duellists, if they can be so called, at that epoch, may be also 
judged of by the following incident: One Bazanez sent his hat to a 
certain Lagarde, who was the greatest bully at court, with word that he 
would regain it at the expense of his life. Lagarde put on the hat and 
went forth to meet his antagonist. Lagarde at the very onset dealt 
Bazanez a tremendous blow upon the head. “So much for the hat,” he 
said ; “‘now for the feather.”” And he gave him another fearful gash. 
Bazanez, however, managed to close with his formidable opponent, and, 
although covered with blood, got him down and stabbed him no less than 
fourteen times with his dagger. ‘Ask your life?” he said. ‘ Never!” 
replied Lagarde. And the other bit off half his chin with his teeth, 
striking him repeatedly at the same time with the hilt of his sword on 
his head !. 

Men at such an epoch were really no better than wild beasts, or rather 
they were worse, for a beast of the field is impelled by instinct and 
hunger, while men are reasonable and responsible beings. But in those 
days it was the boast, even of the chronicler Audiguier, governor of 
Najac, that he never mended his pen save with his sword. Upon which, 
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Theophilus the poet observed, that it was no wonder he wrote so — 
The “roi vert-galant” became sensible as he grew older of the 
entailed by countenancing such abominable practices, and he instituted a 
court of honour, issuing at the same time the most severe edicts against 
its infringement. But the practice still continued so much im vogue that 
no less than seven thousand letters of pardon had to be sent out in the 
space of nineteen years. Henri is declared to have been most irate with 
Sally himself for having been present at a duel. But his anger is said to 
have been assumed, or rather to have been a kind of revenge taken 
against his austere Mentor. 

Louis XIII. reaped the fruits of Henri’s forbearance, or rather of his 
connivance at duels. The rage for such was at that period as rampant as 
ever, and the extent to which it was carried may be best judged of 
reference to Colombiere’s “‘ Théatre d’ Honneur,”’ and Jean de la Taille’s 
“ Discours sur les Duels.” Four gentlemen, De Rouillac, Du Marais, 
De Saint-Vincent, and Sainte-Maure, quarrelled about a lady. Sainte- 
Maure killed Saint- Vincent, and a few seconds afterwards was killed by 
Rouillac, who had previously put Du Marais hors de combat. Two 
Provengaux, inspired by deadly hatred, shut themselves up in a cabinet 
and effected mutual destruction, armed only with knives. Viscount 
d’Allemagne and the Sieur de la Roque fought with daggers, holding 

one another by the left hand, for a mere question of precedence. 

The Chevalier de Guise met the Baron de Luz, a very old man, in the 
Rue Saint-Honoré. The chevalier was on horseback, the baron on foot. 
The former got down and bade the baron draw, which he had no sooner 
done than he ran him through the body, and he fell dead into a shoe- 
maker’s shop. The son sent a challenge to Guise to revenge his father’s 
death. The combat took place at Picpus, on horseback, two seconds 
being engaged at the same time. The young baron was slain, and both 
the seconds were severely wounded. ‘This was in 1613, and the same year 
the king issued an edict against the practice. The author of the “ Vrai 
et Ancien Usage des Duels” expressed the utmost indignation at these 
legislative enactments. The king, however, was strengthened by the 
counsels of his sister the Queen of England, and of his minister Richelieu, 
and he persisted in his attempt to put down the abomination. 

Praslin was the first to disobey the edicts of his sovereign, and he 
was, in consequence, deprived of his functions as king’s lieutenant in 
Champagne, and banished the court. The Duke of Halluin and the 
Sieur de Cressiers fell next under the royal disapprobation. But the 
greatest severity was manifested in the instance of Francois de Montmo- 
rency, Count of Bouteville, a professed duellist. . If any one said in his 

nee, “ Such a one is a brave man,” he would go at once to the per- 
son indicated and say, “ Sir, they tell me you are a brave man. I wish 
to see it. What arms do you prefer?” Bouteville and other spadassins 
of the time had long been the objects of particular edicts. In 1624, he 
had taken Count de Pont-Gibaut from his devotions to give him combat. 
In 1625 he laid the Marquis de Portes, among others, low. In 1626 he 
killed Count de Thorigny, and in 1627 he engaged Baron de la Frette 
at Saint-Germain. At length, having engaged in a terrible combat with 
the Marquis de Beauvron, who wished to revenge the death of his rela- 
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tive, Count de Thorigny, each accompanied by two seconds, one of 
whom, Bussy d’Amboise, was killed on the spot—and that in direct 
opposition to the king’s wishes—the last penalty of the law was put in 
force, and the man who had fought twenty duels, had braved the monarch 
and the law at the same time, and had cut down the gibbet to which he 
had once before been condemned in default, expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold. There have not been wanting apologists for his conduct, and 
many still consider him as a political victim—a Montmorency. The next 
that suffered the extreme penalty of the law was the Prince de Chalais, 
the favourite of Gaston d’Orléans and of the Duchesse de Chevreuse, but 
whom Richelieu had executed at Nantes for his duellist propensities. 

La Faye, engaged in a pistol duel on horseback, was shot through the 
body and carried off by his horse, whereupon his antagonist cried after 
him that he was running away. Dying shortly afterwards, his last regret 
was that he should have been charged with flight. “It was being rather 
delicate,” says Tallemant des Réaux, who relates the anecdote. Baron 
d’Aspremont de Champagne fought three duels in a day. He killed 
one man in the morning, and was himself slightly wounded in the thigh. 
At dinner, his wound inconveniencing him, he could not eat, so he 
amused himself by throwing pellets of bread at the company. One of 
them took it up as an offence, went out to fight, and was wounded in the 
arm; and, lastly, the same day he had to act as second to the captain of 
guards of the Duke of Enghien. The Chevalier d’Andrieux was fighting 
one day, when his antagonist saying to him, “ Chevalier, you will be the 
tenth that I have slain,” D’Andrieux replied, ‘You will make the 
seventy-second!” And he, in fact, slew his seventy-second man! This 
man-slayer is said to have made his victims deny their God on promise 
of life, and then to have cut their throats, so, as he said, that he might 
send their souls and their bodies to perdition at the same time! And yet 
duelling has been called a chivalrous practice. 

Duels were fought in these “ good old times” for the veriest trifles. 
One Conac, being at a ball, was accidentally pushed behind by Count de 
Montrevel. He retorted by a push in the same direction ; whereupon the 
count administered a slap. 


“Pour wne moindre injure on passe |’Achéron,” 


chanted Conac, as he challenged Montrevel ; but it was he that was 
ferried across the Styx, and not his antagonist. One great duellist, 
Count de Carnez, met with a most disgraceful death. He was slain from 
behind. Fighting with De Birague with daggers, he found himself 
getting the worst of it, when he turned to pick up a sword. Birague 
eaught him in the back and killed him on the spot. Another duellist, being 
much the stronger of the two, to show his contempt of his antagonist, 
took him up bodily and deposited him on a fire, and held him down there 
with his foot till he was half roasted, notwithstanding his piteous cries. 
The scene was often more noisy than tragical when two bullies were con- 
cerned. Fontenay, surnamed Coup d’Epée, from a tremendous cut given 
to a sergeant who was leading him away to prison, met another ham- 
stringer (coupe-jarret), as such gentry were often designated ever after 
the “coup de Jarnac,” on the bridge of Notre-Dame. Neither would 
give way. 
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“Tam Fontenay Coup d’Epée,” said the one, in his gruffest tones, and 
with an aspect intended to be very imposing. 

“And I am Lachapelle Coup de Canon,” replied the other, roaring 
like a four-pounder. ° 

Upon this each drew his sword, but they allowed themselves to be 
separated and pacified without drawing blood. 

Incidents of a similar character were not wanting among the victims 
of a stupid practice, but of a different social position, at the same epoch. 
Regnier, the poet and satirist, challenged President Maynard. The 
worthy president is reported to have been still in bed when his seconds 
came to fetch him. He was so upset by the announcement that he took 
three hours to dress himself. The interval was turned to account to obtain 
the interference of Count Clermont-Lodére. The latter, to enjoy the 
fun, hid himself, and the president, once in the field, had exhausted ever 
plausible means of delay before his friend was induced to make his 
appearance and put a stop to the intended combat. Malherbe, on the 
contrary, was of a naturally bellicose disposition, and at seventy-three 
years of age was most anxious to obtain satisfaction for the murder of his 
son by Ludovic de Piles. This Ludovic de Piles, whom his friends 
wisely restrained the poet from meeting on the field, was a tremendous 
duellist. Being at Valence one night, he inquired what there was to eat. 
‘Nothing but eggs and cheese,” was the reply. ‘ But there is meat at 
the broach?” ‘That is for four officers.” ‘* Well, tell them that a 
traveller requests hospitality, and will sup with them.” The offer was 
declined, and De Piles went supperless to bed. Unfortunately, a narrow 
partition separated him from the officers, whom he heard joking at night 
at his expense. The next morning he presented himself before them. 
‘“‘ Gentlemen,” he said, “ you last night refused me your hospitality. 
You had a perfect right to do as you thought proper, but I also overheard 
you laughing at me; that was adding insult to injury, and I come to 
demand satisfaction. The officers could not refuse, and he killed them 
all four, one after another! Mazarin was at that time in power. De 
Piles was his satellite, and the affair was hushed up. 

Nor were all duellists bullies. There was Gombauld, who was con- 
sidered to be the most refined, the most polite, the most ceremonious and 
modest man of his day, and who yet could say to a man, “ Pass my door, 
and you will find me there with my sword.” He is known to have fought 
two duels on the same day, and sometimes in the open street. The 
public used to say, “ How is it that a man who is terrified at a single 
splash drives another into the mud without any apprehensions of dirtyin 
himself ?” Others, again, of whom Cyrano de Bergerac might be quote 
as an example, were never known to originate a quarrel, yet were always 
ready to vindicate their honour if insulted, This Cyrano was a terrible 
swordsman. He had killed ten men, and his nose, which was unusuall 
developed, was quite a curiosity from the number of cuts it had ver | 
The greatest feat recorded of him was when the satirist Liniére sought 
refuge at his house. Information came that a troop of armed men were 
in waiting at the Porte de Nesle, which Liniére must perforce pass to 
reach the Faubourg Saint-Germain. ‘ Take a lantern,” said Cyrano, 


quietly, “and I will see you home.” They went forth, accompanied, 
however, by other friends, who had been supping with their intrepid 
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Amphitryon. Arrived at the Porte de Nesle, Cyrano threw himself at 
once into the ambuscade, killed two, wounded seven, and put the re- 
mainder to flight. 

Even the Church had, in olden times, its belligerent spirits. Cardinal 
de Retz, when young, offered his services as second to several accomplished 
duellists, and he relates himself several adventures, some of which were 
incurred in the cause of ladies too. But of all the literary combatants 
of this epoch, De Voiture was transcendent. He fought by daylight, by 
moonlight, and by torchlight—sometimes four times in a day; at least, 
according to his own poetical versions of the matter. His enemies said 
that he hung up his wig upon a neighbouring tree when about to engage. 
The poets of the day were not, however, all fire and sword-eaters. ‘Theo- 
phile de Vian, challenged for an epigram, replied : “‘ The chances are not 
equal: you are tall, I am little; you are brave, Iam a coward; add to 
this, you wish to kill me; well, I will consider myself as defunct.” La 
Fontaine, the fabulist, was not so wise. Being told by a friend that a 
certain Poignan visited his house, not for his sake, but that of his wife, 
he challenged the latter, an old captain of dragoons, who at the onset 
left the poet with his sword tilted to a distance of some yards. The 
affair finished with a breakfast—a rare event in those times, but the 
rule under similar circumstances in the present. But this is not all. 
In the palmy days of duelling, ladies were also known to take a part in 
the popular amusement. There was one Madame de Chiteau-Gay, who 
rode in great boots with pistols and sword, and who challenged a certain 
M. de Codiéres to mortal combat, but being defeated, her anger is said 
to have changed to love. She finished badly, however; for, having 
attacked three gentlemen when hunting in a forest, they so far forgot 
their gallantry as to put her to death! The sister of this lady was a still 
more determined virago, but she fought chiefly with her husbands, of 
whom she had several. Madame de Saint-Balmont was another of the 
same class. She dressed like a man, and looked after her own estates. 
She fought the Germans under Erlach, made three prisoners when 
attempting to take her horses from a plough, esealaded a castle by herself, 
and threw herself into a room where were seventeen men, and disarmed 
them all! What must have been the annoyance of such a heroine when, 
having challenged a renowned duellist to mortal combat, the latter 
appeared on the scene mounted upon a wretched donkey. ‘‘ Madame,” 
he said, “we are not upon equal terms—your steed is superb—we must 
fight on foot.” The lady dismounted, whereupon her antagonist jumped 
on her horse and rode off, leaving the discomfited lady to find her way 
home on the donkey. We shall return to these anecdotes as applied to 
more modern times. The best proofs of the folly of duelling are con- 
tamed in the history of the practice. 
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YOUR LIFE IN YOUR HAND. 
A TALE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


In 1857, that year ever memorable in the annals of India, having been 
recently appointed adjutant of one of the irregular we regiments in 
Bengal, I was stationed at , a few marches from Lucknow. 

As is usual in such corps, the European commissioned officers consisted 
of three, Captain T., commandant, Captain W., second in command, and 
your humble servant, Lieutenant Clinton Coolaneasy. Our commanding 
officer, Captain T., was, at the time I write, laid up with fever, and absent 
at a hill station; so that Jack W. and myself, with a smart sergeant- 
major and a worthy but nervous quartermaster ditto, shared the drill and 
responsibilities of the regiment between us. 

It was in April, then, when the fierce rays of a morning sun, that even 
at the early hour of six was a precursor of the blistering heat that com- 
mences at this period of the Indian year, I was on the parade-ground, 
superintending the recruit instruction in target practice, when our 
sergeant-major reported to me that the reeruits, consisting principally of 
men of the Brahmin caste, with some few Mussulmans amongst them, had 
refused to receive the ball-eartridge about to be issued to them. 

Now, shortly previous to this, a rumour of the ae ps ae, disturbances 
on what was termed “ the cartridge question” had reached us, and been 
discussed at the different stations; still we were hardly prepared for the ugly 
contingency of finding that a spirit of mutiny, originating, apparently, 
at a distance of several hundred miles, had already reached our own door. 
Mounting my horse, however, I galloped up to where the recruits were 
formed, and demanded why they did not commence firing. After some 
hesitation, one of their number said that their comrades in the regiment 
had told them the cartridges were “ unclean,” and that they would lose 
caste if they used them. I ordered them to instantly receive the car- 
tridges, and if they had any representation to make afterwards, it would 
be received, and the practice went ou. I saw at a glance how things 
stood, and that the recruits were merely the clouds that preceded the 
coming storm ; and so it proved. 

On the following morning, upon the issue of ball-cartridge to the regi- 
ment, the quartermaster-sergeant, a somewhat nervous individual, hastily 
approached, and, in a trembling voice, intimated that the men, one and 
all, had refused the cartridge; and, on my riding up to them, they posi- 
tively declined handling the cartridges as “‘unclean.” I now thought it 
time to lay the matter before Captain W., the acting commandant, who, 
sending for the native officers, directed them to issue the cartridges to 
their respective companies. This also failed, and our appeal to the men 
was received in dogged silence. The parade was then dismissed, and a 
report sent off at once to Captain T., the commandant, at the neighbour- 
ing hill sanitarium, who hastened down, paraded the men, and, on a 
threat of instantly reporting the regiment to the brigadiers as mutinous, 
the men at last consented to receive the obnoxious cartridge. Captain 
T., who was suffering severely from illness, returned to the hills, prepara- 
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tory to leaving for England, and thus, for the time, the ominous storm 
was suspended, but not dispersed. 

in rumours were rife that the flame of mutiny was fast extending 
itself towards the Upper Provinces ; the — Regiment had just murdered 
nine of their officers in the mess-room, and it began to be whispered 
abroad that the spirit of disaffection was not confined to the military, but 
was rapidly spreading over the entire population of Bengal. Nor were 
we long left in doubt as to the realities of our situation. 

I was just preparing for my evening canter on the — of April, when 
Sew Sing, our havildar-major (native sergeant-major), in whom I had 
great confidence, and a special favourite of mine, ran up, and urged me, 
im God’s name, not to proceed in the direction of the lines, as the men 
were in great excitement, and all running towards the bells of arms and 
seizing the muskets. I rode at once to W.’s quarters, and reported what 
had occurred. Hastily dressing himself, we galloped to the parade- 
ground, but, ere we got there, were met by the native officers, who 
begged us not to enter the lines, that the men were mad with excitement, 
but they promised all should go well if we would only allow time for their 
““ muggage” to cool down, and not report the regiment to the authorities. 
“ Very well,”’ said W., than whom a cooler or braver man did not exist 
—‘ very well,” said he; “I'll give you to the morning, and then if this 
disturbance is not at an end, on their heads be it.” 

We turned our horses. ‘‘ Now, Clint,” said W., “I fear the game is 

oing against us, and these rascals are but trying to gain time ; so tear 
Sees and report the state of the regiment, so that Sir Henry may send 
a force by the morning, and crush the thing before it goes further.” This 
last alternative of reporting the regiment was a painful one to us both, but 
things had, we considered, gone so far there was no help for it; accord- 
ingly, a brief report of what had occurred was made, and we were, in 
reply, directed to parade the men by daylight next morning, when “all 
wail be ready to communicate with them !’? We knew what this meant. 
We issued, however, the necessary orders for the morning parade at day- 
light, and lay down in our clothes to rest our minds, if possible, after the 
excitement of the day. But sleep did not, as it may be supposed, trouble 
us much. For my part, I almost hoped that death might come at 
once and terminate this terrible suspense, and free me from the horrors of 
the coming morning; we felt our lives hung on a thread, and that 
amongst the thousand armed men of the regiment surrounding us, aliens 
to us in country, ties, and religion, and incited to frenzy by religious 
fanatics, we could hardly hope for such a miracle as being allowed to see 
the morning light. 

“ Well, Clint,’’ said W., ‘‘I would rather they would finish us at once 
than be in this state; and if we do get through the night, what a 
pleasant job we have on parade to-morrow at daylight, sitting our horses 
at the head of the regiment, whilst our friend Dick Waller rattles up 
his guns in front of us, unlimbers, loads with grape, and waits for the 
word !” 

“I hope he'll say something civil to us, for old acquaintance’ sake, 
before he begins,” heoreell I; “though, for that matter, it don’t signify 


much, for we are sure to have it from either front or rear, friends or foes ; 
but I think it rather hard we should come in for what’s intended for these 
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rascals. I say! let us, when we have paraded the regiment for them, 
which is all they can reasonably expect, drop the connexion and ride over 
to our friends !” 

“ My dear Clint, quite out of the question! Order and etiquette direct 
us to remain with our men and receive what the brigadier has promised 
to ‘communicate to us,’ so if you have any last words, write them down 
sharp, and I'll see if my tiger for a trifle will take them to camp.” 

In such cheerful converse we passed the few remaining hours to day- 
light, although occasional silence occurred between us, | our thoughts 
were far away, of those dear ones of our home, of her whose eyes would 
dim at poor Clint’s fate! But hark! what’s that? the morning gun ? 
We were already dressed. 

“Clint,” said W., “ride quietly down the L w road, and let me 
know if you hear troops approaching; but be back sharp for the parade.” 

It was yet quite dark, but towards the east a faint = grey tint sprang 
up from the horizon, and melted away in the deep blue dome above us, 
and a light air from the same quarter indicated the direction from which 
we might some hour hence expect the molten orb of day. As I mounted, 
I saw one or two dusky figures flitting about the compound of the house, 
and to my inquiry of who they were, a smooth-toned dulcet voice said, 
“‘ My lord’s orderlies and the bugler.’’ ‘ Sound,” said I, to the latter, 
and ere I had proceeded a dozen yards on the L——w road, the 
‘“‘ assembly” rang out from the gloom. Strange creatures of habit we 
are! Here was a regiment that, although no acts of actual violence had 
been committed, were in open mutiny, and yet the subordinate members 
of which were performing their duties as if no such crime had occurred, 
or such a thing as retribution was at hand! 

I had not proceeded half a mile from the officers’ houses, and in an 
opposite direction to the men’s lines, than I dismounted, and placing my 
ears on the ground, heard distinctly the dull rolling of guns. I turned 
my horse, and drove sharply to the parade-ground. The men were 
falling in in their usual quiet manner; in another ten minutes the parade 
was formed; again the bugler sounded the officers’ call, and W. cantered 
up, and, taking his place in front of the extended line, awaited the 
brigadier’s communication ; nor were we long expectant. 

The grey tint in the east was by this time streaked with rose colour, 
and objects began to be dimly perceptible. From a small hillock on our 
right front, a long dark line, like a gigantic black snake, was gliding up 
within musket-shot of us, and, slowly unwinding, extended itself in front 
of our line; a single trumpet note rung out in the clear morning air, and 
in less time than I take to write the words, six gleaming port fires burst 
the gloom, and tinted with their bluish light the dark muzzles of as 
many guns directed towards us! and the words “ Load with grape,” in 
the unmistakable voice of Dick Waller, followed by hollow thuds from 
the guns, the ringing of ramrods, and the drawing of swords, broke the 
previous ominous silence, and promised a rapid completion to the delicate 
attentions in preparation for us. ‘T'wo or three riders now galloped up to 
our line, and the tall commanding figure of Sir H. revealed itself through 
the grey morning light. 

His advance had, I observed, a very tranquillising effect on the nerves 
of our coloured comrades, and, I may add, was by no means unpleasing 
Aug.—vVoL. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXVIII. 2k 
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to W. and myself, who, seeing the preparations in front, and that a body 
of cavalry had been detached to outflank us, had at one period conceived 
the idea that an inexorable sense of duty in making an example “ pour 
encourager les.autres’’ might render Sir H. oblivious of ‘the existence of 
such insignificant beings as W. and myself, and thus make a mash of us 
altogether. Somewhat of relief, therefore, it was when he addressed us 
as follows.: 

“‘ Men.of the — Regiment,—I was informed that some misguided men 

you had, from base motives of their own, led you to suppose that 
it was intended ‘to destroy your caste by issuing unclean cartridges for 
your use, and thereby incite you to rise against the government that has 
so long fed, pensioned, and taken care of your families. I tell you such 
statements are false, and that you may assure yourselves that these persons 
have lied. I have directed that you may send to the arsenal, where the 
cartridges are made, such men as you may select to see them made up. I 
came with this force to judge for myself ere I dealt the blow that was to 
destroy you. I find you have been misled, but are still faithful to your 
salt. You will proceed to-morrow to Lucknow, and prove to your com- 
rades ‘there that you are loyal and faithful to your government.” 

We were then, to our great relief, dismissed to our lines, and our friend 
Dick Waller muttered ‘to us as he passed at the head of the retiring 
column, “ Not offer a drain of beer to.a poor fellow this hot morning !” 
Our sergeant-major told me that he had heard some of the Sepoys say, in 
bringing up the rear, “‘ Never mind, ‘brothers, we won’t let the Gora* log 
hurt you!’ And ‘thus ended scene the second. 

If we had reason to congratulate ourselves on the amicable termination 
of this interview, we had hardly reason to do so on the pleasant prospects 
of the morrow. ‘'o march the regiment into Lucknow in their present 
state of feelmg, through a country by this time in open insurrection, was 
not encouraging, and we felt that the most “laudable” of the insurance 
_— might he held excused for rejecting on any terms a policy on our 

ives. 

The rest of the day was passed in issuing the necessary orders for our 
march the following morning, and I may challenge contradiction in 
asserting that our night was nota pleasant one. 

But the morning .dawned and found us still in the land of the living. 

in the bugles assembled our dear comrades in arms, their pouches 
filled with ball-cartridge, and all was ready for the move, when a sowar 
was seen advancing at speed towards us, his horse’s side “ fiery red with 
haste.’’ Selecting W., he delivered a note from the “ Burrah Sahib.” I 
glaneed towards the men, who, with ordered arms, were “ standing easy.” 
Eager looks towards us, and whispering amongst themselves, left little 
doubt that they expected a crisis, and knew that the note now open 
before W. conveyed information of its occurrence. I well knew the cool 
nerve and self-possession of Jack W., but was not quite prepared for his 
sang-froid on this occasion. Turning to the men with a laugh: 

“ Here,” said he, “ is a note from the general to tell us that the Sepoy 
regiments in cantonments have mutinied, and that we are to march at 
once into Lucknow and teach those sons of burnt fathers their duty to 
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the government that has so long clothed and fed them. We march by 
M d, and are first to give the dirt-eaters there a lesson.” 

* Attention! Shoulder!” &e., and the regiment was on its march 
to the devoted city. 

“Clint,” observed Jack, holding out the general’s note to me, “ there’s 
our death-warrant. Of course we will do our duty, but it’s folly in the 
present state of things to hope the regiment will march into L——w, 
much more quell the insurrection of the people of M——d, who are 
— to cut us off from L——w. But come along, and never say 

ie ag 

We marched on in no enviable frame of mind till the burning rays of 
a vertical sun, and the lagging pace of the heavy-laden Sepoys, reminded 
us of the necessity of a halt, and accordingly we directed our march 
from the road to a tope of trees in the neighbourhood of M———d, which 
we were now fast approaching. Clint said, ‘“‘ Take and throw out a few 
men in extended order towards the trees in front, for I am sure I see 
fellows moving amongst them.” 

Deploying the regiment into line we advanced steadily towards the 
tope. Those who are unacquainted with the native character, and who 
suppose they are like Europeans, guided by certain rules of action 
adapted to a certain condition of things, are miserably mistaken. We had 
pulled the men through what may be styled passive action, but it was 
monstrous to expect them to engage in actual conflict with countrymen, 
and at this point we felt the tide must turn against us; but the prospect 
of death now became familiar to us, and we continued to issue the neces- 
sary orders, and they were obeyed, too, with as much alacrity as the 
presence of a force of five thousand Europeans could have ensured! 

As we neared the trees, however, the men hesitated, and a voice or 
two called out, “ Kill the Kaffres!” At this moment, when we thought 
all was lost, a volley from the trees saved us. ‘Two of our skir- 
mishers fell, and one of the men near me was shot through the arm. 

“ Look !” shouted out W., pointing to the fallen men, “those filth- 
eaters from town have killed your brothers !” 

The word was given, and with a yell we rushed at them with levelled 
bayonets. Shot down and bayoneted, the surviving wretches fled into 
their town, where we left them in quiet possession to ponder over the 
lesson they had received. We then resumed our march, and in due 
time, without further adventure, and by previous arrangement with our 
friends in the city, we stole a night march into the good city of L Ww, 
avoiding thereby the ceremony of leaving our cards with our coloured 
friends encamped on the other side. We were received by all with 
hearty congratulations, and if Jack W. and myself bore with becoming 
diffidence the laudations on the consummate assurance which had 
carried us through such dangers, none were so loud as our men in their 
loyalty to the Sircar, and their determination to die in its defence! And 
incomprehensible as it may appear, their gallant conduct during that ever 
memorable siege fully bore out these somewhat apocryphal assertions. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


DorinG the exciting and interesting constitutional struggle that has 
recently been going on in Hungary, many suggestions have been made 
by writers well versed in the subject as to the mode in which the empe- 
ror will eventually put down his troublesome subjects, and their aspira- 
tions for independence. It has been more than once asserted that Russia, 
forgetting on behalf of absolutism the ingratitude of Schwatzenberg, 
will repeat in 1861 what she did in 1849, and the sad events at Warsaw 
appear to confirm this view. Others, again, assert that Francis Joseph 
can restore his subjects to their allegiance by the display of his own 
might, and that if he has not done so it is through mistaken clemency. 
As the writer of this article has had recent opportunities to investigate 
the present temper of the Austrian army, he asks permission to jot down 
his conclusions here, as they will enable the English reader to keep up his 
spirits on the question of Hungarian independence or vassaldom. 

When a French military writer asserts that the army is the sole— 
although very powerful—support of Austria, the assumption is not ab- 
solutely incorrect. For, although some races, such as the German Tyro- 
Jese, the Upper and Lower Austrians, the Styrians, and others, are gene- 
rally attached to the ruling dynasty, their number is much too small to 
give a decided preponderance. Besides, their devotion only extends to 
the reigning family, and if they make any reference to the Fatherland, 
they are certain to mean by it only Carinthia, the Tyrol, or some other 
province, but never the entire monarchy. Even if the latter fell in pieces, 
the inhabitants of the provinces we have mentioned would feel but very 
slight grief at it if they could convert their province into an independent 
principality, with a popular prince of the Austrian House at its head. 
Hungary, it is plain as the sun at noonday, is struggling for entire inde- 
pendence, while the inhabitants of Venetia regard their union with the 
Sardinian kingdom as a half-accomplished fact. The Dalmatians, South 
Tyrolese, and Istrians have not forgotten eith-r that they are Italians 
in language and manners even if not so in descent and political incor- 
poration. Gallicia, we grant, has hitherto remained tolerably quiet, but 
the impulse is only needed there for a national awaking, and the ele- 
ments for an efficient insurrection are numerous enough. ‘The Southern 
Sclavonians and the Roumans look with feverish inipatience to Servia and 
the Principalities, and hope thence a change in their present condition. 
Hence, then, only the German provinces are left to the emperor, and 
even in these the present state of things is not particularly pleasant. 
Silesia is too insignificant, and the people there display an utter indif- 
ference to political matters. The inhabitants of Moravia have as yet 
awakened to no political consciousness, and possess no settled political 
programme, though probably in the moment of action they would join 
the Bohemians. ‘The latter, however, in later times, have been busily 
evoking the memory of their Charles IV., the Hussite war, George 
Podiebrad, and the battle of the White Mountain. 

In the other countries, too, the dissatisfaction that has been fermenting 
for a lengthened period was not appeased by the concessions of Oct. 20, 
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but rather increased, for everybody was astonished that almost unbounded 
liberty should be granted to Hungary, while the other states received 
most limited favours. Hence, then, the existence of the empire would 
find but slight sympathy with the population of Austria, and even less 
active support. With the army it was formerly different, and is so still 
to a certain extent. We allow that the army is not moved by any real 
patriotism, but is all the more devoted to the dynasty, so that the latter, 
even in the most desperate position, can reckon with certainty on the 
support of at least the majority of the troops. Whether the same affec- 
tion exists at the present hour is a moot point, for, during the last few 
years, very many prejudicial influences have been working against the 
Austrian army. Any good points that remained in spite of these influ- 
ences, have been greatly weakened and destroyed by the last war in 
Italy, and more still through the consequences of that war, and the 
spirit which, under old Radetzky, animated every individual, from the 
field-marshal down to the lowest private, assuredly no longer exists. 

It has been asserted that, since 1849, the highest spheres in Austria 
have devoted their exclusive attention aud partiality to the army, and 
treated it better than the other branches of the administration. This 
is true; but the entire military activity of the court circles was in 
reality no more than a magnificent playing at soldiers. The exercising 
and parading, the execution of the most absurd manceuvres, the martinet 
regulations about saluting, barrack arrangemeuts, and other trivialities ; 
and lastly, the extraordinary control of the war department,—such were 
the things to which almost exclusive attention was paid. In this way 
the army had an immense amount of zeal and time smote on it, but 
did not appear at all grateful for them. The Emperor Ferdinand would 
often entrust to an old experienced general matters that exclusively 
belonged to him, with the remark, “* Do as you think proper; you 
understand it better than I do, and have ever been a faithful servant ;” 
but the present emperor insisted on regulating and deciding everything 
himself. This soon went so far, that the most experienced and faithful 
officers were snubbed for any objections they made through a sense of 
duty. Many a meritorious general was punished for a well-meant re- 
mark, by being at once placed on half-pay. The consequences soon 
became apparent: it was seen that flatterers alone could hold their 
ground at court, and the latter grew accustomed to let itself be deceived 
by empty demonstrations of devotion. The repeated, often contradictory, 
regulations, prohibitions, and reforms that emanated from the caprice of 
the emperor, did their share in rendering the most competent and de- 
termined men uncertain and dubious. ‘The laws were nearly without 
exception temporary, and were usually repealed a few months later by 
others of an equally temporary nature. Thus, for instance, during not 
quite eleven years, the medical department was reorganised four times, 
the judicial branch thrice, the artillery and engineers thrice, and the 
commissariat four times. We can easily comprehend that the temper 
of the army was not greatly improved by these changes, for, as a gene- 
ral rule, at each reorganisation deserving men were dismissed and the 
pay of the lower ranks was reduced. The soldier certainly ought not to 
serve for money, but for honour and duty ; still, he has a right to claim 
an income on which he can live respectably, In Austria, however, 
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this is not the ease, even in spite of the augmentation of pay in 1851. 
Not only is the pay of subalterns and non-commissioned officers in itself 
too small, but even the trifle they receive is diminished one-third by the 
depreciation of the Austrian paper currency. In consequence of this, 
all the other ministers succeeded in obtaining increased salaries for their 
employés ; but the army remained on the old basis. In other respects, 
too, is the destiny of the Austrian soldier worse at the present day than 
formerly. The disgraceful bastinado may not be inflicted with such 
severity, but it is so quite as frequently, and in many instances for the most 
trivial offences. Moreover, many other punishments are inflicted, and 
the personal liberty of the soldier is more restricted than it formerly 
was, not only with the privates and non-commissioned officers, but also in 
the officers. All independence, and consequently self-esteem, is sys- 
tematically destroyed, in direct opposition to the principle that prevails 
in the French army, and was recently warmly applauded by a Prussian 
prince; and the unbounded shirking of responsibility, and pedantry, have 
led to the result that even the slightest act of duty on the part of the 
private is watched by several non-commissioned officers and at least one 
subaltern, while the action of the latter is not merely overlooked by his 
colonel, but even laid down in the minutest details. In a word, the 
field-officer is obliged to perform subaltern’s duty, and the latter the 
corporal’s, in order to be looked upon as zealous soldiers. 

On the introduction of the new currency in 1858 the pay of the 
private was actually reduced again, which aroused general dissatisfaction. 
Only the anticipation that, after the termination of the then impending 
war, many ameliorations would be carried out, prevented the noisy out- 
bursts of displeasure. In truth, the authorities were extremely liberal 
with their pledges and promises—which at a later date were not fulfilled 
—whenever they desired to appeal to the good will of the troops. Thus 
even generals declared—we cannot say whether by their own authority or 
higher inspiration—that, on the birth of an hereditary prince, the period 
of service of all the troops then under arms would be reduced by two 
years. In the same way officers, who complained of their scanty pay, 
were usually appeased by the assurance of a speedy advance ; of course, 
these promises also remained unfulfilled. Even if by any accident a 
really beneficial measure were introduced, a codicil was usually added, 
which crippled and confined the original regulation. Thus the new 
pension regulation, in spite of its numerous defects, had many advan- 
tages over its predecessor; but shortly ere it came into action, the 
artillery officers were deprived of the privilege they had hitherto enjoyed 
of retiring on the pay of the step above them. In fact, the well-founded 
privileges of the artillery and engineers were cut down as far as was 

sible, because among the supreme authorities there were several men 
who had no feeling for a scientitic education, and regarded the exercising- 
ground as the sole test of military value. They are anything but 
scientifically educated. A major of infantry was promoted to a lieutenant- 
coloneley in the engineers because, during a parade at Vienna, his 
battalion had distinguished itself by its splendid marching, while the 
cadets of the Engineer School had aroused the displeasure of a very great 
man by their file firing. 

The number of malcontents was, moreover, annually augmented by 
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the persons who joined the army from the military schools. In the old 
regimental school-houses the pupils, who were the children of the non- 
commissioned officers and privates, were trained up with almost Spartan 
severity to become g sergeants. They were easily contented, 
hardened, animated with a truly warlike temper, and the highest object 
of their wishes was an appointment assergeant. At the present day, how- 
ever, an erroneous feeling of humanity has so reformed these establish- 
ments, that the pupils grow pampered in them, and are accustomed to 
such food and comfort as they could hardly secure when promoted to 
officers’ rank. The young superficially educated recruit now enters the 
ranks, is compelled to share the poor fare and hardships of the other 
soldiers, has his head full of ambitious notions, but soon sees that his 
chance of obtaining a commission depends on luck and protection in 
high quarters, Is it matter of surprise, therefore, that he should beeome 
dissatisfied and careless? Furthermore, in earlier times, every man in a 
technica! corps, without distinction of rank or fortune, if he possessed the 
requisite ability and behaved properly, had hopes of advancing, slowly, 
we grant, but surely, to general’s rank. We may especially mention the 
bombardier corps as composed entirely of men who were thoroughly 
grounded, and, in the hope of promotion, served long past the legal 
period, and during war supplied an almost inexhaustible source for filling 
up the ranks of the officers. 

The present artillery school, in which the cadets are certainly educated 
in a most polite manner, but are not nearly so well trained as the bom- 
bardier corps was, hardly suffices for the demands of peace, and hence, on 
the outbreak of a war, many most unsatisfactory persons are promoted. 
Asa general rule, therefore, only those individuals re-enlist who are too in- 
dolent to carry on their former handicraft, too uneducated for civil offices, 
in short, who are almost unsuited for any other profession, and, as soldiers, 
rarely have any special value. The fact, too, that in the distribution of 
civil posts soldiers are usually overlooked, in spite of the regulations on 
the subject, also restrains many from voluntary enlistment. Some few 
years back, the emperor commanded that all posts of a subordinate nature 
in the ministerial offices and provincial courts, wherever special know- 
ledge was not required, should be given exclusively to soldiers who had 
served their time, and that every industrial establishment formed should 
be most strictly pledged to select only pensioned non-commissioned 
officers for minor situations. This order was issued shortly prior to the 
outbreak of the Eastern war, which was so unpopular in Austria, and for 
which all possible means were tried to arouse an enthusiasm in the army. 
But in spite of the regulation, since that period five railway companies, 
and many other industrial enterprises, have obtained concessions, ‘and 
the order has been neglected ; even when the state railways were sold, not 
one attempt was made to secure the old soldiers already appointed to them 
in their situations. Hence every soldier seeks to get over his legal ron 
of service as well as he can, and to shorten it, when possible, by lengthened 
furloughs, pretended disease, or even malingering. Never before were 
there so many self-mutilators in the Austrian army as at the present 
time. 

It might be objected that it would be difficult to find in any state many 
men to whom the fate of a private would appear agreeable in peace times, 
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Still there are great differences between countries ; while the English and 
French soldiers are abundantly, even luxuriously, rationed in the field, the 
Austrian soldier formerly received neither coffee nor any other exciting 
beverage, only a minimum of meat and brandy, and a smaller ration of 
bread or biscuit than even the Russians. At the present time, the first evil 
has been removed by the issue of coffee. The medals given for bravery also 
ive the soldier a claim to good-service money; but the private onl 

ws the latter so long as he is on active duty. Lastly, but little atten- 
tion is paid to the invalids: the hospitals are too small, badly endowed, 
and almost the exact opposite of what would prove a welcome shelter to 
the crippled soldier. Invalids who find no room in the invalid-houses 
receive what is called a “‘ patent pension,” but it is extraordinarily small, 
and is lost so soon as the recipient obtains from any source a daily income 
of thrice the amount. 

The officers corps has also no reason for special satisfaction. We have 
already alluded to the insufficiency of the pay, and the evil is augmented 
by the constant exchanges to other regiments, generally planned to 
obtain rapid promotion for a young nobleman, by the expensive uniform 
and the repeated alterations in it, and lastly, by various sums which the 
officer is compelled by his superior officer to expend, such as for keeping 
up the regimental bands, building officers’ riding-schools and forming 
rifle practising-grounds. At the same time, every opportunity of in- 
creasing his income by even the most honourable sources is forbidden the 
officer, and those of a literary turn, if they display any talent, are con- 
stantly persecuted, until they either lay the pen aside or resign. A few 
novelists are tolerated, but the general staff and general officers of the 
artillery and engineers try to retain the monopoly in scientific works. 

Promotion is only nominally carried on according to seniority. In 
reality, those of the bourgeois class, and most of the lesser nobility, 
usually close their career as captains, as the higher commissions are held 
by the nobles and their favourites. The few bourgeois who have raised 
themselves to high rank are either the indispensable representatives of 
incompetent aristocrats, or fawners of the lowest class, who have risen so 
high entirely through their cringing. The example of Benedek cannot 
be instanced here as a proof of the contrary, for during the Italian war of 
1848, Gyulai would have been put in his place had not Radetzky inter- 
ceded for him. Now, however, Benedek is retained at his post in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous wish of the army and the people, and, in 
fact, is the only safety-anchor left the court. 

But even the members of the first noble families could only maintain 
their position by joining in the general tone of servility. A well-meant 
liberal opinion, an improvement introduced without sanction, a fault in 
etiquette—even slighter things—might imperil the position of a prince, 
ay, of an archduke. It would be superfluous to quote instances in sup- 
port of our last statement, as our readers will probably call them to mind 
with ease. On the other hand, recognised favourites and their creatures 
were allowed to do anything, and commit the grossest faults without 
punishment. 

What was done by Count Grunne, who, in spite of his nominal removal 
from his post, still retains great influence in his position as first adjutant- 
general to the emperor, must be remembered by most persons. The 
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emperor has only to thank the counsels of this man for a greater portion 
of the discontent that prevails both among the people and the army. It 
is scarce credible with what arrogance and capriciousness Grunne treated 
all those who stood beneath him, or by his side. His example did not 
fail to exercise an influence over the other members of the military 
hierarchy and the commandants in the provinces. Hence there was a 
swarm of petty tyrants who behaved to their superiors with more than 
servile devotion, and to their subordinates with immeasurable imperti- 
nence. Not even the respect with which the army should be treated in 
a despotic state by the masses was kept up, for many generals used ex- 
pressions to their inferiors in public which formerly would not have been 
tolerated in the coarsest corporal. Gyulai, for instance, honoured an 
entire regiment, which had brilliantly proved its bravery on a hundred 
battle-fields, and recently covered itself with glory at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, with the title of a “‘ herd of swine,” because the men did not keep 
exact time during a parade at Milan. Is it surprising that by such treat- 
ment the sense of honour of the individual should be insulted, and zeal 
and readiness gradually die out? 

So long, however, as Radetzky lived, the army in Italy retained a good 
portion of that spirit which helped to achieve such great deeds in 1848 
and 1849. Radetzky was almost the only great and honest character 
whom Austria has possessed in later years, and his achievements were a 
proof of how much a single man, or even his mere name, can effect. We 
might almost say that the good genius of Austria departed with him. 

We think we have shown sufficiently that in 1858 a great portion of 
the Austrian army, from the general down to the private, was unwilling, 
disunited, and wanting in the higher military spirit. Gyulai, from the 
period of his taking over the supreme command to the outbreak of the 
war, managed most admirably utterly to ruin the good qualities that 
still adhered to the troops stationed in Italy. 

Then came the year 1859. 

Strangely enough, from the moment when war appeared inevitable, 
the whole army forgot past annoyances, and hurried enthusiastically into 
action, This favourable temper was probably produced by the hope that 
the vexations endured during peace would cease, and that after the 
termination of the war material ameliorations would take place. Fur- 
ther, war gave opportunities for distinction and promotion. Besides, the 
majority remembered Radetzky’s campaigns, and believed that others 
would be equally successful in doing what the grey-haired veteran had 
achieved, as it were, in sport. We allow that, from the outset, no great 
expectations were entertained from Gyulai, but the utter incompetence 
of the man had not yet been recognised in its magnitude, and faith was 
placed in the undoubtedly clever men who surrounded him. It might 
certainly have been advisable to investigate whether this enthusiasm was 
universally real, and not a mere transitory intoxication, or even feigned. 
But a few “ Evvivas!” shouted for the emperor sufficed to place the 
trustworthiness of the Italian regiments beyond all doubt, and even to 
send them to fight against their countrymen. The civilian classes of the 
Austrian empire also repeatedly evidenced their enthusiasm, al 
there may have been certain circles which desired the enemy to 
victorious over the prevailing system. On all sides sacrifices were laid on 
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the altar of the common country, and committees were formed for the 
ms and tending of the wounded. The willingness of the provinces 
to help was most fully displayed in the formation of volunteer corps. 
Five-and-thirty thousand men, horse and foot, were assembled a few 
weeks after the call to arm, exclusive of those who enrolled themselves 
in the regular army, the Tyrolese defenders of their country, and the 
Trieste militia. These figures appear the more remarkable, if we reflect 
that it has been the constant rule in Austria to employ volunteers as food 
for powder, like the foreign legions in France. 

nfortunately, this enthusiasm soon faded away, and ronan ex- 
haustion, and disinclination took its place. In spite of the extraordinary 
sacrifices of money, and the headlong speed with which preparations were 
made, it was soon seen, after the opening of the campaign, that there 
was really a deficiency of everything. The commissariat, which had been 
reorganised shortly before, to the great annoyance of the whole army, and 
most unfairly favoured, proved to be utterly incompetent, as the arrange- 
ments were now worse than they had ever been. Frequently the soldier 
was compelled to undergo fatiguing marches or outpost duty, under all 
weathers, without sufficient food, while the bread, meat, and wine 
rations destined for him partly rotted in remote places, partly benefited 
the enemy. Unmeaning marches and counter-marches, and the martial 
system carried out on every possible occasion, wearied and annoyed the 
troops. Among the generals, want of harmony and envy prevailed, to 
which must be added an almost incredible indecision, which in some 
emanated from the feeling of their own incompetence, but in the majority 
from the fact that the old notorious Hofkriegsrath has sprung into 
existence worse than before, though under another name, as the opera- 
tions, even in the smallest details, were decided upon in Vienna. But, for 
all that, the officers of all ranks still believed in brilliant exploits to be 
achieved by them. 

But the first mishap, especially the battle of Montebello, produced the 
most extraordinary confusion at head-quarters. Fear of the magnitude 
of the responsibility to be assumed crippled the activity of some, while 
others, with well-meaning but badly applied zeal, interfered in matters 
that did not concern them, and thus produced irregularity. Finally, 
those who possessed energy and insight were prevented from making 
ameliorations by the mistrust of others, or their own subordinate 
— It was thus at Magenta after the arrival of Field-Marshal 

esse; his apparition was hailed with shouts of joy, for a change in the 
chief command had long been recognised as the only chance of salvation. 
But Hesse, who arrived during the action, and without unbounded autho- 
rity, with the best will in the world could only reply to the questions 
and entreaties made him, “I am not the commander of the army: apply 
to Field-Marshal Gyulai.” Matters grew even worse after the emperor 
had personally assumed the command, for no one dared to tell him the 
real state of affairs, or offer any objection. Those who possessed suffi- 
cient courage to make a useful suggestion were generally very soon 
frightened out of it. Take, for instance, the experienced general of 
artillery, who, at Solferino, allowed himself the remark that “it was 
time to bring up the reserve guns,” and to whom an adjutant in the 
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imperial suite intimated that “his majesty would regard with supreme 
disfavour any interference.” 

Nearly all the generals of any talent were of opinion, before Solferino 
was fought, that a general action must at least be deferred until the 
army had again been collected, and its disposition as well as numbers 
strengthened by the reinforcements on the road. But the impatience of 
the emperor and the young officers who surrounded him would not permit 
of delay. The battle was ventured—and lost. A few days after, close 
on fifty thousand fresh troops arrived on Italian soil, and probably ~~ 
thousand more were on the road. Many other regiments, and nearly all 
the volunteer corps, had not even started from their peace garrisons or 
the depéts. 

The peace of Villafranca terminated the contest, but whether to the 
advantage of Austria may be doubted even more now than at the time. At 
any rate, it must have been felt then that the emperor had been overhasty, 
and that though the apparent financial and political requirements of the 
moment had been satisfied, the same had not been the case with the laws 
of military honour, which had, at any rate, demanded one further trial. 
Hence, the troops were left for several weeks under the impression that 
the concluded peace was merely an armistice, during which preparations 
would be made to renew the campaign. But regiment after regiment 
was sent off, the volunteer corps were disbanded, and the work of peace 
began. 

What had been foreseen took place. Had the war ended successfully 
for Austria, the military entourage of the emperor would indubitably 
have claimed all the renown and appropriated all the rewards. Probably, 
too, the emperor in his delight would have given his troops rewards, 
especially such as did not involve any immediate pecuniary sacrifices, and 
the faults committed by individuals would have been forgotten in the 
general rejoicings. As it was, the cause of the misfortune was sought 
everywhere except in the quarter where it really lay. In the first place, a 
large body of officers was placed on half-pay. Every man who, during his 
entire period of service, had done the slightest thing which could be 
turned to his detriment, was sure of being placed on the seconded list, 
unless he had the good fortune to possess influential patrons. Promotion 
among subalterns was entirely stopped, while, on the other hand, there 
was any amount of it in the general staff and adjutants’ corps in spite of 
a large supernumerary list. The orders relating to regulations, costume, 
salutes, and so on, became stricter than of yore, and the parade and 
exercising-grounds were only empty after nightfall. The insolence of 
the petty tyrants rose to a height not before known, and as the minister 
of finances made more serious complaints than ever, every possible at- 
tempt to save was made, and innumerable acts of injustice were com- 
mitted. There was abundance of cheese-paring at the pay of the subal- 
terns, non-commissioned officers, and privates, and even the trumpery 
field allowance underwent a considerable reduction. 

We allow that most of the regiments were reorganised, and in this 
way several defects adhering to the old organisation were removed, but 
the speed, and, on the other hand, the half-and-half way in which these 
reforms were carried out, as well as the repeated use of the word “ pro- 
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visional,” destroyed all confidence in these reforms. Through the re- 
organisation a great number of officers became supernumerary, and 
various means were employed to get rid of them as speedily as possible. 
The most successful was permission to retire with two years’ pay. This 
measure, which in times of peace would be sensible and just, was at this 
period most cruel, as many officers, acting on feelings of momentary 
dissatisfaction, the poor chances of promotion, and, above all, pecuniary 
troubles, let themselves be blinded by the paltry sum of eighty or a 
hundred pounds, and demanded their dismissal ere they had secured any 
provision for the future. More than eight hundred officers quitted the 
army in the short space of six months, but when it was considered that 
the supernumerary list had been sufficiently weeded, this favour was at 
once abolished, and retirement without compensation was alone allowed. 

We find by various instances that the bitter experiences of the last 
campaign have not been specially taken to heart. At the present time, 
when Austria is not certain of peace for a month, the commissariat and 
military train are being reorganised, and an entirely new system in- 
troduced. Any one who knows how difficult such a change is at a period 
when even those conversant with the old system are frequently embar- 
rassed, can foresee what the consequences must be. The private himself 
now recognises these evils, more or less, and is dissatisfied. In the 
troops which are now sent to Italy there is not a spark of that en- 
thusiasm to be found which filled the Austrian soldiers in 1849. Dis- 
satisfaction and indifference are nearly universally to be met with in 
the Austrian army. All entertain only one desire—for an alteration in 
the present system, no matter in what way it may be effected. A feeling 
of despondency cripples the energy of the best men in the army. Nor 
must we overlook the fact that the national agitation has found many 
partisans, and augmented the number of malcontents among the non- 
German troops, especially the Hungarians and South Sclavonians. 

These facts—for which we can vouch, as we have derived them from 
unexceptionable sources—will, we trust, remove any doubts in our readers’ 
minds as to the eventual fate of Hungary. The German camarilla that 
surrounds the Emperor Francis Joseph has, for the present, prevented 
him from accepting the honourable and submissive remonstrances of the 
Estates; but we feel convinced that he will never allow it to come to a 
second revolution in Hungary. He is fully aware that the dismember- 
ment of his empire is the necessary result of a despotic form of govern- 
ment, and that if the signal for revolt be given in Hungary it will run 
like a fiery cross throughout his unwieldy empire. We confess that we 
should honestly be sorry to see any such dismemberment of a great and 
grand old empire; but we feel convinced that concessions can alone pre- 
vent it, for with advancing education the demand for a constitutional form 
of government becomes irresistible. 
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